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I. 


N the reign of Thothmes and Hatasu—in the plague year of poisonous flies— 

I at the great “City of the South” which Ptolemaic Greeks later named 
Thebes. 

Unu-Amen, the son of Gera, a young man left handed and flute player to 
Pharaoh, lay stretched at the door of his cottage by the Nile, recalling the year 
of famine of his boyhood, and the more recent year of the plague of a Nubian 
invasion. The boomerang throwers, he thought, were worse than the flies, for 
they burned alive whoever fell into their hands. Unu-Amen had served with the 
archers against the invader, and remembered the horror of the Egyptian retreat 
across the desert under a brassy sky, the Nubians before and behind, signalling 
one another with drum tattoo to encompass the archers and let none escape. 
For two days he marched without water, and thus came to taste the further 
plague of thirst. All one afternoon he had walked by the side of a camel on whose 
neck every twenty minutes a drop of moisture gathered, which he caught on 
finger-tip and carried to his tongue. The remembrance parched his mouth, and 
raising a gourd, he drank from it water flavoured with herbs. 

On both sides of the river extended the city, beloved of the Sun-god—the 
pride and delight of Egypt. In the early morning there rested upon its million 
dwellers a sense of ineffable repose. The stillness of the Nile was so intense that 
every sound smote the air. A quaver of voices trembled in the daybreak, a 
ripple of silver bells rose from the temples, a cock crowed in the distance, and 
the shriek of a mad prophet set the dogs barking. 

An hour passed, and when the sun reached the horizon—a fiery globe intense 
and perfect as the hatred of the gods—Unu-Amen stood erect, and lifting his 
hands in adoration, murmured this brief prayer : 

O God, who givest me life, 
Give me a hcart replete with thankfulness. 


Then, with a sigh, he added . . . “ and Vashti!”’ 

He glanced at the golden fire kindling on pylon and obelisk, the King’s house 
spread like a cluster of jewels, the red sandstone temples like porphyry, the palms 
and myrtles of the plain called Rose of the Winds, the Garden of Oblivion, with 
its flowers seeming opalescent bubbles in the distance—and at the falcons circling 
tirelessly under the molten sky. 

Unu-Amen’s wooden cottage had become grey from age. Beside it grew the 
aromatic leeks that made his fleshpots savoury. The flute player was bright- 
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eyed, well-proportioned, cleanly and simple in his ways. There was a point of 
fancy even in his plain costume, for fashions came and went with the dynasties. 
He was still unmarried, although he had reached the age of twenty-five, a thing 
unusual in a civilisation where lads of fifteen were marriageable. Musician to 
Pharaoh, Confidant of Queen Hatasu, serving both with obsequious intelligence, 
as the Arabian Nights barber was allowed to serve Caliph, Princess, and Vizier, 
he was not without the courtier’s art, and could talk enchantment, as well as 
draw it from his flute—the allegro of service to every wish. 

Having added a white skull cap to his linen gown, he strode away. Before 
him, feeling his steps with a staff, went one disguised as a half-blind beggar, who, 
having arrived opposite a window from which peered an elderly woman of Asiatic 
type, paused to lay two fingers upon his staff and went on. It was the house 
towards which Unu-Amen was going, and the woman, who laughed softly at the 
beggar’s signal, suddenly checked her merriment at his approach. The young 
man entered her house and nodded to a girl seated on the floor, who had also 
observed the disguised man’s motion, and understood it as well as her mother 
at the window. This was Vashti, dancer to Queen Hatasu, whose Assyrian 
name means “ Bright Flame.” Her face was darker than the Egyptian type, 
she had the high cheekbones of Pharaoh’s Chimera, and full lips that burned 
with amorous colour over a flash of white teeth. More than once Unu-Amen 
had watched her standing motionless in the starlight, gazing across the flat 
lands, possessed by an instinctive and inherited memory of mountains she had 
never seen. Light-heeled as Isis, she was habited in a sleeveless garment, with 
bangles above her bare feet, and a blue handkerchief about her neck. She 
saluted the visitor with a grimace intended to convey what the beggar’s signal 
meant, that she would presently be taken to the King’s palace as a gift, for it was 
Pharaoh's birthday. 

It was Pharaoh’s birthday, and Vashti’s mother, Baal-Zephon, who was afflicted 
with lameness, was to be among those touched by Thothmes. The priests had 
taught successive Pharaohs that to cure being an attribute of divinity, a King 
placed himself on a level with the gods by the use of his hand of healing. The 
leper who cried: “ Lord, if Thou wilt, Thou canst make me clean,” voiced a 
belief derived from Egyptian bondage, and when the Master, touching him, 
said: “I will, be thou clean!’’ He spoke with the authority of Kingship, and 
established a practice of European kingcraft. So Baal-Zephon having set her 
house in order, had attired herself in an apron of wild-cat tails and a necklace of 
hyena’s teeth, and had richly scented her mane of black hair. She had become 
famous through her cure of animals and children ill- -begotten. At the moment 
she was in gleeful humour, chuckling to think that presently she would be relieved 
of her debility and pocket a great price for her tawny daughter. 

“Only one thing better than Pharaoh’s touch,” she had assured Vashti. . . 

“ Tf only I could get the Red Chimera to lick me with its tongue.” 

‘What is the Red Chimera ?”’ asked Vashti, incredulously. 

“Listen, ne’er-do-well,” gravely answered her mother. ‘In the reign of 
Mentu-Hetep, when Egypt was young and picture-writing was first used, the 
Basilisk which made its home in the desert sought the Chimera and said: ‘O 
beloved of them that sung for joy, what shall I give thee to teach me the picture 
writing?” Now the Basilisk and the Chimera hated each other with a hatred 
like scorpion stings, and the Chimera said in its heart: ‘ Shall I teach wisdom 
to this scavenger!’ So he spoke, saying: ‘ O, father of sleep, thou shalt give 
me thy gift which I have not to listen with mine ears and hear the thoughts of 
men. This swear to do by thine ancestor’s right hand.’ Wherefore the Basilisk 
gave the Chimera the one gift it had, and when the gift was his, he smote the 
Basilisk between the spare-ribs and the haslet so that it died. Whereat men 
laughed and mocked the dead Basilisk, and the Chimera had glory in Egypt, but 
the Basilisk’s bones were defiled.” 
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‘“ But what is a Chimera ?”’ again asked Vashti. 

“You may always know a Chimera by this,” answered her mother, “ that 
it steps upon the head of its own shadow.” 

When Unu-Amen entered Baal-Zephon contemptuously turned her back 
and busied herself with a round-bellied kettle wherein simmered fragments 
called in her native Chaldza poor man’s breakfast. 

The flute-player came close to Vashti and said with a lover’s bluntness : “ You 
are sold to the palace, a birthday gift to Thothmes ; if rather you will cast in your 
lot with mine, Amasis, the fisherman, shall take us instantly away in his fleet- 
winged boat.” 

As he finished Baal-Zephon turned and pointed in angry silence to the door. 

The young man spoke hotly. ‘‘ What you seek,” he said, “is a tinsel thing 
gone to-morrow—a perfumed and shameful way.’’ Then meeting Vashti’s eyes 
he paused. There was in them a look which he read ere it floated like a falling 
leaf and vanished. 

The girl followed him unnoticed to a neighbouring lane where they had often 
met, and seated herself on the edge of a drinking trough. 

‘“Thothmes likes us young—aged fourteen, like me,” she said with a bitter 
laugh. ‘‘ Indeed,” she added gravely, “I should go with you if escape were 
still possible, but none knows better than you it is not. We should be brought 
back and whipped—that is Hatasu’s way.” 

“Ts not our only possible chance,” interrupted Unu-Amen, “ to lose ourselves 
among the riverside villages ? ”’ 

‘There is but one door of escape,’ replied Vashti. “ Tell the Queen I am 
already married to you. Then Thothmes will not want me, and Hatasu will 
cast both you and me out of her life.” 

Being unaware that it was the Queen herself who destined Vashti as a gift to 
her half-brother husband on his festal day, he fastened upon the thought that 
she alone could prevent this disposal of her attendant. There was not an instant 
to lose, and half an hour later Unu-Amen was admitted to the Queen’s study, 
where he had often been. It was a large room with an ebony work-table, covered 
with papers and alabaster lamps and a porcelain inkstand with quill pens and 
cylinder seals. There were inlaid sofas and chairs and goat-skin rugs and 
leopard-skin cushions for those who preferred to sit upon the floor. The Queen 
often occupied a stool carved with heads of her four hereditary enemies, Assyrian, 
Hebrew, Bedouin and Nubian. Against the wall stood a mother-of-pearl cabinet, 
near which was a table of games with draughts and dice box. On the walls were 
metal mirrors, an ivory guitar, ostrich-plume fans, and her dead father’s death- 
dealing boomerang. Curtains half-concealed the entrance to her bedroom, 
wherein were a feather bed, a golden washstand service, a dressing table with 
wig-stands and cosmetics and incense burners. With this inner chamber likewise 
Unu-Amen was familiar. 

In the year 1500, as far in advance of the Christian era as Columbus came 
after, Queen Hatasu, ‘‘ Chief among the Greatest,” as her father had named her, 
or Ma-Ka-Ra, the Beloved of Amon-Ra, as with malicious intention she styled 
herself, was thirty years old. The priests, for motives of dynastic interest, had 
brought about a marriage between her and her young half-brother. Two 
daughters had been born to her, and among the prophets there were not wanting 
those who smiled as they dwelt upon her appellation, ‘‘ The sun-god’s beloved.’’ 
She had fine features and a face filled with inscrutable force. Her jewel-like 
eyes contracted in the sunlight, and her head being cropped she wore a fabulously- 
floating mass of black hair. She was shod with soft slippers, wore a gown dyed 
to the blue of the sea, and on her neck and fingers were amulets. As a Queen 
playing the adventurous game of power she had long since swept aside all femi- 
nine vanities and foibles. 

She was alone when Unu-Amen entered, and the slaves who led him to her 
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door withdrew at its threshold. The flute-player paused to gaze at her with 
thrilling remembrance. How often in the growing dusk had he seen her hand 
flutter its amorous signal. Her favour had come suddenly and unexpectedly, as 
the best things usually do. For five years it had been his absorbing passion, 
not wholly without its tremor, for who could be sure that a Queen’s caprice 
to-night might not end in a bow-string to-morrow. Surely it was the inspiration 
of his music that had made his love vibrant with mystical whisper of the river 
and with the poetry of opalescent skies. 

In that instant’s pause she looked at him fixedly, drawing near in feline 
silence, then suddenly she caught her favourite by the shoulders and kissed him 
as though she sought to kiss his very soul. How strange a telepathy gave to each 
the consciousness that their lips were meeting for the last time ! 

““O Queen,” murmured her lover, “is it not the gift of a goddess to bid me 
dare and fear not!” 

“You will need all your courage,” replied Hatasu curtly. “‘ The Chimera 
has poisoned the King’s mind. That hateful creature is as old as suffering, as 
strong as a dying man’s lust of life, and when it stands in the sunlight I read its 
crimson heart. In my sleep I hear its accusation, and more than once I have 
perceived on Thothmes’ face the wish that I may die. To pass from the wish to 
an order is a step.” 

Unu-Amen deftly seized his opportunity. 

“Tt is an hour,” he said with deliberation, ‘“ that calls for resolute action. 
Those suspicious must at once be disarmed.’’, 

‘“‘ And by what craft,” asked Hatasu, looking intently in his face, ‘‘ is this to 
be done ?”’ 

“Our situation,’ 
sacrifice.” 

“And that,” pursued the Queen, seeming to anticipate his words, 
ee ine 

“A daring stroke, provided we possess the nerve it requires.” 

“And that daring stroke,” echoed the Queen with quivering lips. ‘“‘ Can 
you define it ?”’ 

““ Suppose,” exclaimed the musician abruptly, as one who would have done, 
“T feign a marriage ? ”’ 

“With whom ? ”’ carelessly asked Hatasu. 

“With any, since it is feigned. Think how instantly that would silence the 
King’s brooding ! ”’ 

““ Have you thought of one better suited than another ? ”’ 

““ One of your fan bearers or handmaids or dancing girls,”’ suggested Unu-Amen. 

“ Dancing girls!’’ retorted the Queen with emphasis. “‘ The one you have 
been seen with—the one whose thought haunts me, whose face is in every shadow, 
whose breath is upon my shoulder, whom I am giving this very day to Thothmes 
VASHTI ! ” 

Unu-Amen winced at the name, and stood silently watching Hatasu clasping 
and unclasping her hands, her face red with the rage that murders. 

““O Queen,” he stammered, “‘ why do you look thus; is there such deadly 
mischief in a word of truth ?”’ 

The answer was an uncontrollable burst of tears. And he knew that the 
unseen hand which moves so many startling changes had thrown wide a closed 
shutter. 

‘“ My lover that was,” she said at length, ‘‘ you that can stab me to the heart, 
I have read your secret in your eyes. For weeks Vashti has been near you, and 
how must you have changed, you that had risen to the lips of a queen, to grovel 
at the feet of a slave!” 

The young man sought in vain to appease her. “ If I spoke heedlessly,” he 
whispered, “ forgive me, Flowers do not cease to bloom because of a cloud in 
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the sky. What are tears but water—if two hearts mingle them they dry. You 
and I are above trifles. We have returned to the days when the gods walked 
upon earth and made love to the daughters of men. You once said our lives 
should always be at the edge of Spring. For this I have gone each Spring to the 
Painted Rocks to gather flowers that breathed your promise, for this I have lingered 
by the river, reading as you taught me the meaning of life in its curves.” 

“Was it for this,” coldly interrupted the Queen, “‘ that Vashti also sought 
those inspirations ? ” 

“Never once,” pursued Unu-Amen unheeding, ‘“ have I lost the joy of that 
hour when first I beheld you, a princess, standing before the multitude, an image 
of beauty, whose radiance the very breeze proclaimed.” 

“Yes,” answered Hatasu. ‘‘ You brought me the gift of an adventurous 
heart, and something of it will remain. A bird sings to the mate it remembers. 
In the midst of untried things you were my desire, and my heart sang when 
you came. But the fruit we should not have tasted is transient. Would it have 
been better had we never met ? Farewell. Go your way and leave me to mine.” 

When her lover had withdrawn, she went to the window, and with arms out- 
stretched to the crimson sun-god breathed this prayer : 

Thou that art pure as flame, keep me undefiled. 
Eyes of Light, knowing the vanity of shadows, defend me from evil meditation. 
Preserve me from false measures in the spoken word. 
May I never turn the water of life from its appointed course : 
Thou who endurest for ever, have compassion upon me, whose life is a day. 
Thou who art infinite, spare me who am a mote in the air. 
Thou who knowest all wisdom, give light to me who walk in the dark. 
Above all, grant me that I may never again know 
The Agony of Love. 


II. 


It was Pharaoh’s twenty-third birthday, though with his wrinkled face and 
thinning hair he looked much older. He had bead-like eyes, lips that drooped 
feebly, a startled manner, and bad teeth. Upon his head he wore the sun-blood 
fringe of Egypt, and at his girdle hung four small bronze keys. However haunted 
by a dread of the catastrophes which wait upon the footsteps of kings, the habit 
of dominion had given him a hardness that said, ‘‘ The fat of the land is mine.”’ 
He loved to read aloud the maxims of Cheops, and illustrate them with mordant 
comments. His wish—the wish of all weakness—was to be thought strong. 
About him on every side were calm and statuesque emblems of centuries of 
greatness, and he wondered what would bear token to his little life when it had 
ended. 

He had reached an age when it occurs to many men that certain important 
things might have been done better. Thus far the game of life had meant himself 
against the world. Bondsmen, whose anguished moaning came up to him—his 
savage and sullen Nubian troops, a ferocious remnant of the Bedouin invaders, 
intractable priests, insatiable gods, his masterful half-sister wife—what wonder 
if the flowers had grown dry of their morning freshness! He was still stirred 
with early ambitions, only knowing that in some unaccountable way the cup 
Osiris offered had slipped. Having failed in everything, he loved the heroic for 
others, and for himself cried, “‘ Huh!” and in dumb show delivered a deadly 
stroke in the air. Even yet, might not he spoil the game for his devilish mate, 
and wear the crown alone ? 

The day was to be divided between a detested duty and royal pleasure. At 
noon he would touch a score of tainted subjects, as in later times our monarchs 
touched for the King’s evil. It was Thothmes’ fear that far from working a cure, 
he might contract some hideous distemper. This task disposed of, he would 
feast, and the great ones would anoint his feet. His throat had just been touched 
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with a medicated feather by his priest physician, for he suffered from ulcerated 
tcnsils. 

Now he leared at ease in the Garden of Oblivicn and looked upon the Nile, 
the infinity and mystery of whose flowing had of old set the priests musing upon 
the eternal questions of life. Its breadth lay gleaming in a scene of ineffakle 
beauty, and behind it rose the antiquity of its guardian hills that lead the thought 
back to a virgin creation. A light pink vapour seemed the breath cf the gods. 
Upon a shoal a dozen crocodiles were sleeping, and nearer by a flamingo spread 
its crimson wings ard sailed away. At his feet was a sedge of bulruskcs, like that 
wherein later a Pharaoh’s daughter discovered her child. 

The enchanted Garden of Oblivion, as strange and beautiful as new-Lorn love. 
was a sanctuary set apart for the meditations of successive Pharaohs, into which 
filtered only a dim green light of day. Occasionally some choice spirit among 
the priestly lotus-eaters was admitted to commune upon the blinding revelations 
cf death. About its pomegranates and oleanders hovered a fragrance fine as the 
incense of prayer. There were alcoves for dreamers where grew the shadow- 
sheltered anguish and joy of love. Carved in granite stood the girl Isis holding 
the infant Horus, thus anticipating the Virgin and Child. In the witchery of 
its deep repose generations of royal lovers had passionately kissed. 

The night before, walking in sleep through a king’s domain of star-sown dreams, 
Pharaoh had beheld a vision of unusual import. Although asleep, he had become 
conscious that the Chimera’s bright eyes were fastened upon him. He remem- 
bered that the last time its face had appeared thus inspired with life, it had 
looked up from the depth of placid water. He tried now to move, but the strange 
creature bade his spirit follow without waking, ard walk in the moonlight’s 
whiteness. 

“O lofty of plumes,” it said, ‘‘ I have come to reveal the hidden springs.” 

‘““ My life,’ muttered Thothmes, “has been a searching after things no man 
can find, and longing for that you tell me does not exist. What avail the smooth 
promises of such as you?” 

‘ All men,” answered the Chimera, “‘ even you who shall sit beside Anubis in 
the golden hereafter, wish to profit by the unexpected. An opportunity to do so 
is the gift I bring.” 

‘““ Why is it you only bring me evil tidings ? ”’ cried the King. 

‘‘ This once, evil or good as you make it. Is it not mine to perceive instantly 
how many drops are in a beaker of wine ? ”’ 

Half awake, half comprehending, Thothmes reverted wearily to his lamentable 
heart-burnings and hates with Hatasu. Wife she had been in name, yet by this 
priest-imagined marriage there had been two children. 

The winged feline read his thoughts and whispered, ‘‘In life approach not too 
close to the Immortals.”’ 

‘““ Which of the Immortals sends you to vex me now ? 

“ Judge for yourself. All along the river the lilies and lotus are drooping ; 
yesterday at dawn the smoke blew three ways ; last evening the Horus-falcors 
were wailing their funeral song ; at the change of the moon I beheld the heavenly 
fields all bathed in shadow.”’ 

‘‘ This means imminent danger. What have I done to deserve punishment ?— 
I in whose heart is hatred of the thing unusual or new.” 

“With the warning I bring knowledge. Often when you sleep I crouch by 
the embers meditating the forces of your life.” 

Thothmes hesitated. ‘‘ You once promised,” he said, glancing furtively down, 
“to tell me something concerning the Queen.” 

The Chimera looked fixedly in Thothmes’ face with the eyes of a dog that 
beholds its master. ‘‘ Twice I have told you she is beloved of Amon-Ra.” 

‘In the form of what mortal, O wise one?” queried the King. 

‘Perhaps you may know that to-day. If any man give you a pair of gold- 
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smith’s scales for a gift, it is he that apes in human semblance the attributes of 
a god, and in his guile is a deadly menace.” 
Then, restless as a nightmare, the Chimera faded into space. 


Pharaoh’s reverie was interrupted by the familiar voice of Queen Hatasu coming 
alone, informally to wish him joy, as became a half-sister who is also a wife. 

‘““O soaring Falcon,” she said, “each day shall your greatness be sung to 
music. May it be yours hereafter to drink from the wine-cup of Isis.” 

The King advanced to take his consort by the hand, and motioning to a 
cushioned seat answered, “‘ Huh! your words are like wild honey; may you 
walk without touching the earth. I was spending an idle hour fancifully listening 
in this drowsy calm to the rhythmic foot-beat of generations of women shuffling 
in splendid nudity up and down yonder floor.” 

“Tt is enough to be Pharaoh and watch the gilded hours speed,’ answered 
the Queen. “‘ Yet there is here a happy coincidence with your fancy, for I have 
a girl to offer you at the feast to-day, one brought from some melody-haunted 
sun-land of dance. To thee, wearer of sparkling gems, be this plaything given ! ”’ 

“Huh! What is her name ?” 

“ Vashti,” replied the Queen. “‘ That in her language means Bright Flame. 
She shall be fan-bearer, she shall fill the wine-cup, she shall sing ; blood of a 
Bull! shall she not dance ? ”’ 

“It is well,” replied her consort moodily, his eyes sunk and smouldering, 
‘and I thank you. It will be good to behold something that shall efface last 
night’s grim vision. Do you, who walk with the gods, ever behold illuminating 
dreams ?”’ 

“ The life of Pharaoh,’”’ answered the Queen with emphatic terseness, ‘‘ should 
always be transfigured. Only the life that lacks an ideal is all shadow. But 
what was last night’s vision? Has the Chimera been walking again in its 
sleep ? Speak, Pharaoh! and may the gods listen.” 

Before the King replied she divined the import and menace of his answer, 
and leaned familiarly toward him with lips parted in eager and smiling expectation. 

“Yes,” assented Thothmes, “it was the Chimera that waiked in the night, 
promising me a sign, speaking with fine prophecy, reasoning as doth Anubis 
with line and rule and measuring stick.” 

To a few the emotion of danger gives a refined and delicate pleasure. A 
careless defiance was in Hatasu’s face as she asked : 

““What becomes of the brave resolves of your solitude? What serves that 
brooding calm that lifts the heart of Kings if it brings no courage? But come, 
what hath the nightmare spoken ? ” 

“For once,’ answered Thothmes, “its word is to be immediately tested. 
This day, if a certain incident happen, it will signify the guilt of one very near 
the throne.” 

“Am I that one ?”’ questioned the Queen without flinching. 

‘““May Amon-Ra forvid!’’ ejaculated Thothmes evasively, and with a thin 
smile at his own humour. “ The sign if it appear will reveal a lurking treason 
as shadow gives token of substance.”’ 

Seeing it useless to question further, the Queen dismissed the matter care- 
lessly, saying : 

“Tf wrong hath been done it must be undone.” 

‘“‘ That,” observed the King with sarcastic inflection, “‘ is perhaps impossible.” 
He turned aside with a suppressed chuckle, and Hatasu’s glance followed him 
with implacable hatred. 

“Impossible! ’’ she echoed with masculine decision ; “‘he is not Paaraoh that 
cannot break the will of others. Remember the maxim of your favourite Cheops, 
‘ A slave well scourged listens with both ears, and speaks with a long tongue.’ ”’ 

‘““We shall know more presently,” answered Thothmes. “‘ The priests tell 
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me that one who possesses a power of healing can never be in the wrong. May 
your Vashti bring me joy!” 


As the Queen departed she heard him humming the song of Sobek, the fish-god : 


Day ajter day, each passes into darkness, 
Whilst I who linger, marvel and am still. 


She knew not that her consort had previously sent for Unu-Amen, who was 
waiting the King’s pleasure in the royal work-room. 

Returned to his apartment the King paused to look from an open window 
into the laughing eyes of Spring. He remembered with a pang the exuberance 
of his youth. At twenty-three he felt suddenly and strangely old. He realised 
the weight of his own incapacity, and hated it with inherited pride. In his face 
was the weariness of ages, and in his heart it seemed to him that he had known 
some subtle influence of life centuries ago, as if at some remote time he had 
grasped and pondered over the truths his priests were groping after now. 

Unu-Amen, observing him attentively, mistook his contemplation across the fat 
lands and the exalted city for the complacent rejoicing of one who gazes upon his 
own. He advanced, and with reverent salutation made his presence known. 

“Cycles hence,” he said, speaking with respectful familiarity, “‘when your 
race shall have taken its station amid the stars, Isis and Osiris shall still cast 
blessings over the incense land the Pharaohs loved.”’ 

Thothmes nodded carelessly, settled himself upon a heap of cushions and 
muttered : 

“What am I but a beggar in the night ?”’ 

The flute-player looked on with surprised interest. To be Pharaoh and at 
twenty-three weary of life passed comprehension. Then, coming nearer, he 
exclaimed : 

““O Master, on this of all days lift up your wayward heart.” 

The King regarded him with a sidewise tilt of the head and answered : 

“In the book of Cheops it is written, ‘Some lives go deep and some go far 
and some only sleep in the sun.’ Which think you, O bearer of a gift, am I? ”’ 

‘““ May the Queen bear thee a son,’ answered Unu-Amen gravely. 

Thothmes checked him with an impatient gesture. 

‘““ The Chimera tells me,” he said bitterly, “‘ that the blood of Amon-Ra will 
flow in that son’s veins.” 

“The Chimera,” objected the musician, “hath been shifty since that memor- 
able day when it defrauded the Basilisk, since the day when it bargained with 
the first Hebrew in this land.” 

“Who was the first of the Hebrews ? ”’ inquired Pharaoh. 

“ His name,’”’ answered Unu-Amen, “ was Joseph, and he it was that laid out 
the Garden of Oblivion in the dim days of Apepa, the swarthy. In whose eyes 
Joseph found favour, for he was a surpassing dreamer of dreams. 

“And meeting the Chimera in a dream, Joseph asked, “ What wilt thou have, 
O Bestower of years, to give me one hundred trees so enchanted that in the 
transfigured Past they shall always be beautiful with the light of happy remem- 
brance ?’ Wherefore the Chimera answered, ‘ I want money, which the Hebrews 
use and the Egyptians know not. Give me one hundred pieces of gold so subtly 
refined that they shall always buy my heart’s desire, whether it be to read what 
is written upon the stars, or to give or withdraw the favour of woman, or to buy 
and sell the toil of men.’ Now the Chimera read in Joseph’s heart that he would 
take molten lead and gild the same in discs and stamp them with Apepa’s 
cartouche. So he took young trees and cunningly painted them crimson and 
turquoise and amber, and they were planted in the Garden of Oblivion. But 
as the seasons passed their painted brilliance faded, whereat Joseph was wroth 
and cursed the Chimera, saying, ‘ O Son of ill-luck, didst not thou covenant that 
their enchantment should endure?’ Then the Chimera laughed and cast the 
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worthless money at Joseph’s feet. Nevertheless, so magical had been the 
Chimera’s touch, that to this day, faded though the trees be, sometimes in the 
dawn or twilight they shine with recovered glory so that men know their joy, 
though it be spent, hath not been wholly in vain.” 

‘‘T have heard something like it,” observed Thothmes ; “‘ the priest who told it me 
said nothing less than a Chimera could match a Hebrew, or a left-handed man.” 

“To this day,”’ continued Unu-Amen, “‘ the Hebrews make discs of gold and 
weigh them upon a tiny balance. Such a craftsman’s instrument graven with 
Hebrew signs I bring, Master, on your birthday, in token that hereafter, when 
my heart is weighed, there shall be found in it no guile to thee.” 

At sight of this gift, which the Chimera had foretold, Pharaoh seemed to 
receive an electric shock. His rectangular body leaped from the floor, and 
snatching the object he dashed it in the giver’s face. 

The young man crimsoned as the metal rattled at his feet, then grew deadly 
pale. Without understanding, without connecting thought with thought, he 
read the fierce menace in Thothmes’ eyes. 

And Pharaoh standing motionless, glaring down upon the toy, heard the 
musician’s receding steps and remembered with a pang the saying of Cheops, 
that Amon-Ra walketh in the house of the Kings and Queens he loves. 


III. 


In Pharaoh’s banquet hall were seated fifty feasters, with a fringe of dancers, 
musicians and tumbling dwarfs and a scurrying bevy of cupbearers and carvers. 
The noon-day sunlight streamed in overhead, in the corners were braziers filled 
with burning spice, on the floor were painted images of Egypt’s Asiatic and 
African enemies, so that in entering to sit at meat the King had the satisfaction 
of treading upon the vanquished. On this occasion the company included a 
dozen foreign chiefs, hungry with seven-fold hunger, and gulping their food 
with ecstatic contentment. Their discourse was wordy interchange of com- 
pliments, with boastful jokes, through which occasionally flew a whispered 
damning stone. From the wall looked down Horus, the forever speechless, 
with granite finger laid on graven lips. 

There was music of harps and silver lutes—a river of tumultuous sound, 
which the performers pierced with amorous vocalisms, like the long, smooth 
howling of wolves. Amid crisp odours and iridescent lights the hot wine of 
many strings smote the air with fire, while potent beverages warmed the heart. 

Thothmes had come direct from the sanctuary, where with wide-flung gesture 
he had danced a whirligig of adoration. To this day, on the Temple walls the 
ancients painted, we behold Semti dancing before Osiris, Usertsen flying apace 
before his special god Amsu, and Sethos whirling before the goddess Nekhebet. 
Like many classics, these dances are of unknown antiquity, and later we find 
David executing them “ with all his might ’’ before the Lord. 

The King sat alone at a raised table, after a glance of careless salutation 
towards his guests. A porcelain pan which exhaled an appetising meaty smell 
was placed before him, and near by was his tray of wines and distilled liquors. 
In spite of frequent painting of his troublesome tonsils he was disturbed by 
coughing, and now to soothe his throat he drew the roe from a fresh-caught fish 
and let it melt deliciously in his mouth. 

It was a long repast, wherein figured those fleshpots the Hebrews regretted, 
filled with a stew of kid with cream sauce of garlic and carrots flavoured with 
pepper. There was bread to be finger-dipped in gravy, and cabots of mutton 
and onion skewered on slender sticks, and pigeon pies with fresh mushrooms, 
and cauliflower in its ivory and green perfection, and chicken bones wrapped in 
lettuce leaves. Beside Thothmes sat the Queen, eating nothing, her statuesque 
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arms bare to the shoulder. In the black-diamond sparkle of her eyes leaped so 
fierce a passion that the King was startled from his calm. 

Vashti had entered unnoticed, and was standing with slender body draped 
in pale blue, her garment so translucent and impalpable as to suggest to Pharaoh’s 
appreciative gaze the turquoise smoke of a camp-fire. In face, in the half-open 
Chaldzan gown, in the curious braids of her hair, she was alien. At sight of her 
the circling of beer and wine and spirits ceased, and the silence tingled with a hush 
of expectancy. She heard unheeded an admiring murmur, and above the hum of 
voices and the patter of slaves the envious Nubian girls’ soft, mocking laughter. 

At a wave of Pharaoh’s hand Unu-Amen raised his flute, and under his fingers 
that frail pipe became a whispering voice. To Thothmes it had always breathed 
a mirage of his life that might have been, but this once it spoke only of a heart’s 
anguish. The melody was “ The song of singing leaves,” and between Pharaoh’s 
sudden violence and Hatasu’s wild hate the flute player was learning how narrow 
is the space between the upper and lower millstone. He doubted not that he 
looked for the last time upon Vashti, and that probably he should behold to-mor- 
row’s sunrise in the underworld. What wonder if he breathed into that well- 
known melody a new emotion at which Thothmes started, for might not this 
be the voice of Amon-Ra ? 

Then, as though moved by the persuasive sound, Vashti, saluting Pharaoh 
with the sunrise sign of reverence, stood in the midst. Beneath the floating film 
of blue her yellow body gleamed like ivory. Her dance had the meaning of 
later Eleusinian mysteries—typifying in Egypt male and female emblems, the 
lotus and the lily. Her bare feet fell as light as a thistle-blow in that picture 
of the joy of life which generations of girls had danced down the centuries. She, 
too, was at life’s crisis, tossed to Pharaoh for a plaything, and when her dance 
ended and the flute’s desire fluttered away, it seemed to Thothmes that both had 
died in a sob. 

“Huh!” he cried dubiously, yet with admiring eyes for Vashti, ‘‘ well done.” 

‘‘ Bid her dance again,”’ suggested the Queen, “ this time without that irksome 
drapery.” 

‘Rightly said,’ ejaculated Pharaoh. ‘“ Pretty girl, you shall repeat those 
graceful movements without that gown, Off with it, Bright Flame, and dance.”’ 

At the command Vashti trembled, her small face set, her teeth a-glitter, her 
bare heel drumming on the floor. With a roving glance at the eager faces, her 
eyes met those of Unu-Amen, and turning to Pharaoh, she answered quietly : 

** T will not.” 

An ominous hush followed, and on the King’s face the smile of the would-be 
lover faded and the thin lips hardened. Here was Hatasu’s opportunity, and she 
caught it on the bound. ‘“‘O vivifier of the heart,” she whispered in Pharaoh’s 
ear, “ that refusal is because she loves another.” 

“You make ill choice of your gifts,” retorted Thothmes. ‘“ As Hathor holds 
my heart I will touch her vitals with fire. Who is the man she loves ?” 

Hatasu nodded towards the flute player. ‘‘ A favourite of yours, O King,” 
she answered, ‘ill chosen as my gift. This morning I ordered him out of my 
sight, only to behold his insolent lustful face here at your feet ! ” 

Her consort fixed his eyes upon Unu-Amen, and a wave of envious hatred 
surged within him. The Chimera’s warning smote his heart, and his white face 
twisted, remembering the meaning of the gift of scales. ‘I will shorten him bya 
head,” he thought, beckoning the Captain of his archers. 

‘“‘ Doth the lion suffer a jackal to take the kill from before him ? ” whispered 
the Queen. And when they turned again toward their guests both Vashti and 
Unu-Amen had left the room. 

The disgraced favourite understood his peril as well as if the summary phrases 
of those he had wounded reached his ear. He knew that his Master’s frail hand 
held the blade of death, but he also remembered that the hand upraised to strike 
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is sometimes curiously delayed. A few minutes’ grace would give him such 
revenge as the gods might envy—a few lucky hours would place him and Vashti 
beyond even the Chimera’s ill-will. First he must reach the King’s rooms to 
make ready a surprise and to break his flute, now become an emblem of servitude, 
and cast its fragments where Pharaoh must presently pass. 

Accustomed as he was to the King’s confidence, he made his way to the royal 
apartments, where he knew that an armourer had been employed polishing a case 
of weapons. This workman had gone to his noonday meal, leaving his rubbing 
cloths and a jar of corrosive stramonium. On a shelf, amid other ointments, was 
the tincture with which Pharaoh’s tonsils were bathed. It was the work of an 
instant to fill the vial with the armourer’s deadly polish, and to empty the 
medicine into the jar. But upon reflection he did not break his flute, knowing 
that its fragments would be a danger signal. 

None saw the deed but the red Chimera, which, in the form of a seated panther 
with folded wings, occupied a niche high up on the wall. Motionless as the 
sphinx, it seemed forever fixedly regarding that future which it alone discerned. 
lt was so placed as to look from an uncurtained window upon the sun rising. 
Thus for centuries it had gazed across the aerial stillness of Egypt toward the 
rim of an untouched world. The flute player scanned its familiar outline intently, 
but its graven calm was undisturbed. One instant he fancied a spark leaped 
in those unwinking eyes, but he dismissed this impression. He felt safe, knowing 
that even a Chimera walks in dread of a left-handed man. 

He was grimly chuckling at the piquancy of his jest, when in a lane outside 
the palace he came upon Vashti, a mantle wrapped about her, frightened, weeping, 
grey as drift wood, standing amid the buzzing flies. 


“He shall not make me . . . he shall not make me! ”’ she sobbed. 
The flute player was intent upon the poisonous plague and brushed the flies 
from her. ‘‘ Come far with me,” he whispered . . . “to the sea . . . the sea 


shall speak to us and we can learn.’”’ He smoothed back the soft hair, and she 
smiled with a gleam of white teeth. 

“Yes,” she answered, her hand in his, “it matters little whose speech I hear, 
so it be not Pharaoh’s voice.” 

‘““We must escape instantly,” said Unu-Amen, speaking as quickly as his thought. 
‘Our safety depends upon minutes. Through all ages there have been voiceless 
yet guiding companions—perhaps one such will befriend us now.” 

Outcasts both, her lover led swiftly to the humble seriousness of his cottage. 
If the archers delayed ever so little he and Vashti might reach the river, hire or 
steal a skiff, cross to the other side, and at that distance float safely away with the 
stream. 

His preparations were finished in an instant. A gourd of wine and a piece of 
smoked beef against starvation, and in his right hand his curved flat-bladed 
throw-stick, as deadly as an axe. 

He carefully scanned the way before them, only fifty yards to the water. Beside 
him stood Vashti alert and ready, her eyes fixed on the shallow water amid 
whose rushes archers might lurk—where girls went daily to bathe, and which 
from this circumstance Thothmes humorously called the ‘‘ Bosom of the Nile.” 

“Come,” said Unu-Amen, “ let us pass from this life into another.” 

His words were prophetic. 

Their pursuers had watched and followed from the moment of their meeting, 
close yet unperceived—now they sprang upon their prey. Vashti’s heart stood 
still—then she leaped like an animal in fear of its life. But she sprang towards 
the danger, not from it. One of the half-dozen archers received Unu-Amen’s 
curved ebony stick deep in his skull. A second discharged an arrow that tore 
the flute player’s arm, and a violent scuffle followed. Their leader caught Unu- 
Amen by the throat, but his hand relaxed as Vashti drove the small blade she 
carried in her hair into his vitals. There was much outcry amid the falling of 
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heavy clubs. Then together they broke from their assailants, and bleeding 
and maimed, dashed back into the cottage and barred its door. 

For all his pain, Unu-Amen’s thought was that his Royal Master had merci- 
fully ordered him beaten—not slain—and his heart warmed at the clemency of 
kings. ‘‘ It is a small hurt,” he said, as Vashti bound his arm and brought water 
to drink. ‘ A beating,’”’ he added with quivering lips, “‘ is the slight punishment 
that Pharaoh accords to the bearer of ill-tidings.”’ 

An hour passed, while the young man lay thinking over that eventful day. 
The sunset light must be on the turquoise hills now, and it smote him to know 
that he might never again behold them. At that hushed hour, the land was as 
still as its own ancient memories. He knew that the sandstone mountains were 
glowing with riot of fairy colour. He could hear the sing-song of droning prophets 
rising with lazuli threads of sacrificial smoke above the temples. And he laughed 
aloud at the thought that to the mind of Egypt, the sunbeams fading from his 
lattice were the outstretched vanishing fingers of Amon-Ra. 


IV 


The night that followed was long to the two inmates of Unu-Amen’s cottage, 
bruised as he was, and Vashti forlorn and frightened—in her ears an incessant 
buzzing of the fever-sleep carrying fly. He rested on his leather-thonged bed, 
and she lay upon cushions on the floor. At dawn they talked a little, seeking 
to comfort one another. ‘“‘ Fear not,’’ said the young man, looking fondly upon 
her ; “it is winter now, yet through yonder lattice I see the springtime coming 
from the stars.” At the words, tears rose to Vashti’s eyes, and in her despair 
she crept swiftly for an instant’s embrace into his wounded arms. 

“Woe is me!”’ she cried, “ that the stars, in whose symmetry my country 
reads the writing of Fate, have borne for me a changeless rigour.”’ 

“Nay,” answered Unu-Amen, ‘‘if the stars are the eyes of Eternity, as your 
seers teach, how can they behold us without compassion? But I perish of hunger. 
We may wait days before venturing out; wherefore, since I cannot move, go 
you to the kitchen and get bread and meat.” 

When she returned he was thinking of the Painted Rocks beyond the tamarisks, 
where a year before, at the month of falling leaves, he had first seen Vashti. 
He called her to him now, and, startled at her tears, touched her wet cheeks 
with his hand. ‘‘ Do you remember that day,” he asked, “‘ and the words that 
I whispered ? ”’ 

“Yes,” instantly answered the girl, as though her thoughts also had been 
with that meeting. ‘‘I knew you meant me when you said, ‘ The topmost 
flickering branch,’ which my mother overheard, and reproved us both, saying, ‘ At 
the first stolen kiss between man and maid, something that never returns to her 
flies away.’ ”’ 

“And now,” said Unu-Amen, embracing her, ‘‘so strange are the vagaries of un- 
expected things, that we are fugitives alone together, your lot cast in with mine 
for ever, as men declare, which for us had nearly proved this one remaining day!” 

The morning hours passed in such quiet that the musician wondered Vashti 
neither came to him nor spoke, till looking about he beheld her lying on the 
cushions where she had spent the night. She had brought no bread as he had 
asked, but lay on her back, her eyes wide open and bright with fever, her lips 
moving in hasty and ceaseless repetition. Her fingers plucked tirelessly at the 
coverlet beneath which she lay, and above her circled the flies. 

Presently, in his delirium, he wandered to his five years’ love of Hatasu. He 
fancied himself again the amorous sun-god, and wondered had she first tired of 
him or he of her ? He laughed in exultation, crying, ‘‘ Life has not been all in 
vain since I have worn the sandals of Amon-Ra.’”’ But his merriment died as 
he lay looking down upon Vashti’s pale face and saw the pink foam on her lips. 
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“You may well gaze upon her,” hissed a voice he had never before heard ; 
she listens to the singing of the stars! ”’ 

Unu-Amen raised his head, and beheld a shadow which he knew to be Pharaoh’s 
Chimera. He had often seen that graven demon perched in the palace, where 
it had stood through many reigns. 

‘“ By my grandsire’s heart,’”’ exclaimed the creature, “is it not always thus 
your laughter spent, a tear glistens ? The dipping of the day draws near, and 
I must go. Upon such as you is lavished the gift of transcendent love—such 
love as the gods seek when they walk upon earth and tempt the daughters of 
men. To a harlequin wearing the divine circlet has it been given to touch the 
lips of a queen . . . and now, she whom Pharaoh desired is dying at your feet.” 

Then, drawing nearer, it whispered, ‘‘ He whose footstool you have usurped 
sends you his dying malediction!’’ And Unu-Amen beheld that the demon 
waved its deadly wings towards him, and understood that the archer’s arrow 
was poisoned. 

The Chimera’s golden eyes faded, and its shadow glided away down the night ; 
and, still wondering that Vashti lay so still, Unu-Amen fell asleep. 

Suddenly something within him echoed a sound which was the voice of Hatasu, 
and with it the stroke of men beating in the door. Moved by the never failing 
impulse, the Queen craved only that one love whereof another was depriving 
her. The blood in her veins had been remembering the fervours, the passionate 
love-words, the abandonment of caresses. ‘‘ Oh, joy for ever,” she cried, ‘ am 
I too late to save you! Your cottage is the house of my dream. Oh, beloved, 
my heart in its anguish was with you hours ago!” Then standing, golden 
brown, at his bedside, and looking into the eyes that no longer beheld her, she 
spoke in the thrilling voice he had loved such sweet words of good cheer that 
for an instant his heart revived. 

“You shall not die!” she cried. “If you hate enough and love enough 
you have a strong hold upon life. My lover, it is night. Come out with me 
and walk beneath the star-sweet sky as we have walked a hundred times, and 
I will give you back the blood-bounding life your slave girl so nearly ruined.” 

Then Unu-Amen, with a delirious effort, took the hand that he had loved in 
his and kissed it for the last time. 


“cc 


In the days that ensued the Queen’s heart kindled more and more with hatred 
of the Chimera which had discovered and revealed her secret, and which alone, 
of all forces, braved her and bent not the knee. Knowing that a demon can be 
taken only in a web of its own device, she walked often in the Garden of Oblivion, 
where sometimes the Chimera strayed. And meeting it once at twilight-music 
she asked: “‘O Friend of Centuries, thou that hast watched over successive 
Pharaohs, as men watch over fine bread upon the oven, what reward shall I give 
thee ere I die?” 

Now there dwelt in Egypt a Disillusion which was kin to the dead Basilisk, and 
which men named GLAD To-morrow. And to possess her love was beyond the craft 
even of the priests who know the knowledge of Cheops and the Book of the Dead. 

So the Chimera answered : “ Be it given me to taste the sweet lips of Glad 
To-morrow.” 

Then in the Garden of Oblivion Hatasu led the Chimera up and down the long 
walk, while it hungered after voluptuous lips, and longed for the touch of amorous 
hands. But when Glad To-morrow stood near, and the Chimera reached out, 
the Queen smote it with a deadly curse, whereat Glad To-morrow vanished and 
the Chimera’s clutch was empty. And Hatasu cried with a loud voice : ‘‘ Thou 
has stumbled, O Mighty One, from the cycle of destiny and art fallen to the level 
of men.” And cleft by the words the transgressor’s bold heart stood still. 

In after years, when life was accomplished, Hatasu put away the bitterness 
of death, and her last words were of joy. ‘‘I have tasted the love of the gods,” 
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she was heard to murmur, “and have vanquished even the Chimera whose craft 
was above the diadem of earth.”’ 


At the Ghizeh Museum the modern world may look upon the blackened face of 
Thothmes II., his mummy having been unearthed and placed in a glass case 
not far from the Chimera which inspired his life. Upon that shrunken visage 
are white stains such as no other mummy shows. These discolourations are not 
an effect of time, but followed upon death. One cannot look upon that gruesome 
fragment of humanity without remembering the armour polish with whose 
deadly oil Pharaoh’s tonsils were bathed. 

In an adjoining gallery is that red onyx Chimera, which lived through the 
reign of many Pharaohs. It has the outward appearance of a finely carved young 
panther seated upright with folded wings. It is chaired to the pillar whereon it 
sits, as before it was thus fastened the museum was seven times mysteriously 
set on fire in the night—a brazier overturned, some inflammable materials kindled, 
a lighted lamp thrown down. Are all its attributes ended, or is the Curator 
right in suspecting that the graceful monster still lives—that its flinty brain is 
for ever meditating eternal problems—analysing the moods of the river, listening 
to the undersong of rustling palms and interpreting the prophecy of light and 
shade ? 

The creature is conspicuously placed, the afternoon light falling full upon its 
contours. Before it, across the gallery, is a window through which the figure 
looks upon the tamarisks and the shining river and the glory of the Egyptian 
sunset. And observing it in mute admiration, I wondered if perchance the 
Chimera’s fateful gaze reaches beyond the earthly horizon to those days when it 
slew the Basilisk and read the astute heart of Joseph and listened to the secret 
imagining of kings. 


The hieroglyphs and painted reliefs which decorate Hatasu’s Temple tell the 
story of the expedition she sent to the land of Punt sixteen hundred miles from 
modern Suez, equal to the distance across the Atlantic, and which bears a similitude 
to that world-wide discovery a Queen of Spain made possible three thousand 
years later. The walls are covered with inscriptions her successor partly destroyed, 
and with her image several times repeated. 

It cannot be doubted that this is the Queen’s life portrait—in its faded and 
shattered condition, less a portrait than a fugitive vision. It is the face of one 
who dared to seek adventure in the unknown and feared not. There is melody 
in its fine contours—like the sense of music that hangs round a silent harp. 

It was from the lives of such as Hatasu that in a later age Greek scholars came 
to Egypt to learn the elements of philosophy. The puzzles of our nature are in 
all ages the same. The same things too strong to be mastered, the same bloom 
and curve and colour of emotion, the same subtleties and elations and griefs, 
the same futility and uselessness of all. 

At Luxor, behind the sanctuary of the Temple of Thothmes I., amid the coolness 
and gloom of dead epochs, is the chamber where fifteen centuries before our era 
Hatasu went to commune with Amon-Ra. To-day, amid the noise of a mongrel 
race, we tread the pavement whereon she walked. High above, on the crumbling 
pylons, amid the liquid nocturne of antiquity, the Hoopoo still trills its rapture 
to the marble gods. 

In classic times the love affairs of beautiful women with their deities were not 
infrequent. A notable instance is that of the mother of Philip of Macedon, who, 
while her husband was campaigning, received the visit of Zeus. When Alexander 
the Great visited Egypt the priests explained to him their studies and religion. 
And when they spoke of Amon-Ra, the counterpart of Zeus, the conqueror 
exclaimed with pride—My Grandfather ! 
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. are the inevitable stacks of plays.” 


THE MAKING OF A STAGE PLAY. 


BY MAJOR W. P. DRURY. 


ILLUSTRATED BY DUDLEY TENNANT. 


‘ 


LL the world’s a stage,” de- 
clared the world’s greatest 
dramatist, “‘and all the men 

and women merely players.” 

If Shakespeare had written that line 
to-day (and provided, of course, he 
could have made it scan) I feel sure he 
would have added, ‘‘ And go per cent. 
of them playwrights.” Think of it! 
Our nearest and dearest, our greatest 
enemy, our next-door neighbour, the 
cook in her kitchen (collaborating, no 
doubt, with the scullerymaid), the 
policeman on his night beat, the 
Cabinet Minister making notes in the 
House—all of them, unsuspected by the 
rest of us, clandestinely writing plays ! 
If it were not so, how can one account 





for the appalling output (of which none 
but those behind the scenes have any 
conception) that floods the market 
annually ? Yes, appalling. For when 
one contemplates the sum of wasted 
energy, of misapplied effort, of bitter 
disappointment represented by those 
dismal acres of typescript, one stands 
aghast before the prospect of so much 
attempted, so little done. 

The lines of those who have to earn 
their living are not always cast in 
pleasant places. My own work, for 
instance, takes me on occasions and of 
necessity into the managerial sanctums 
of London theatres, with many of 
which I am only too depressingly 
familiar ; for, however much they may 
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differ one from another in details of 
decoration and furniture, one melan- 
choly feature they have in common. 
It is the keynote of the room, and is 
the first thing that strikes one on enter- 
ing. Piled upon table, desk, and chair, 
on the floor itself, and sometimes in 
the coalscuttle, are the inevitable 
stacks of plays which have _ been 
despatched thither with such _ high 
hopes, but which, with a rare exception 
or two, will presently return to their 
expectant authors with the manager’s 
typed regrets. At times, too, I am 
brought into even closer touch with this 
dreary field of abortive ambition. For 
my manifold sins, doubtless, a just 
Fate has decreed that I shall earn my 
bread, not only as a writer, but as a 
reader, of plays. (I may add in 
parenthesis that the fees paid for one’s 
professional diagnosis are scandalously 
inadequate.) Indeed, my personal con- 
ception of purgatory is that of an 
underworld study in which one per- 
petually reviews bad plays at a guinea 
the MS. I can conceive no more profit- 
less task. Of the many plays that have 
passed through my hands during the 
last few years, one only has been of the 
smallest use for stage purposes. A few 
have possessed high literary merit, 
others not even a bowing acquaintance 
with the rudiments of English grammar. 
I have read plays in journalese and 
plays in blank verse, but, whether 
comedy or tragedy, scholarly or 
illiterate, they never fail to remind me 
of the well-known lines : 


Oh, the gladness of their gladness, when 
they’re glad! 

Oh, the sadness of their sadness, when 
they’re sad ! 

But the gladness of their gladness, and the 
sadness of their sadness, 

Are nothing to their badness, when they’re 
bad ! 


There is, however, one reflection with 
which the aspirant to dramatic fame 
may console himself; his play will 
assuredly be read. So rich a gold- 
mine is a really good play, the jaded 
prospector will burrow deep on the 
sporting chance of discovering it. Even 
if it be at the bottom of the stack, 


sooner or later its turn will come to be 
carefully, nay, eagerly, examined. 

A well-known West-End manager 
once told me that he reads, on an 
average, one play a day throughout the 
year. Three hundred and sixty-five 
plays inatwelvemonth! If the annual 
record of some managers is less, that of 
others may be even greater. But let 
us take the above-quoted figure as a 
fair criterion. Nay, so anxious am | 
to avoid exaggeration, we will disregard 
the odd sixty-five and call the average 
three hundred. Multiply it by twelve 
—the number, roughly, of front-rank 
theatre managers in the West End of 
London—and we have a total of three 
thousand six hundred plays. Here, 
again, I will knock off as many even as 
one thousand six hundred, to account 
for those which are read in turn by all 
the West-End managers. Even then I 
cannot estimate the number of plays 
read annually in that circumscribed 
area of London alone at less than two 
thousand. At the number received by 
the Surreyside, suburban, and provin- 
cial managers I have no means of guess- 
ing. I am dealing, remember, with the 
West End alone, and if I put down the 
London successes for the average year 
at four, and the qualified successes at 
another half-dozen, I am certainly not 
understating the case. And so we 
arrive at the hopeless result that, out 
of two thousand plays written annually, 
ten only are crowned with (more or 
less) success. 

With the theatrical managers and 
the play-going public crying aloud for 
good plays, with a supply of authors 
so tragically in excess of the demand, 
what is the cause of this dearth of 
marketable drama ? The riddle, alas ! 
is only too easy to answer. It is 
because 99 per cent. of would-be 
dramatists have no conception of the 
equipment necessary for the making of 
a stage play. How constantly one 
hears the remark, ‘‘I could make a 
splendid play (or novel, as the case 
may be) out of my own experiences, if 
only I had the time!”’ Have you ever 
noticed, by-the-bye, that it is generally 
the idle people who never have time 
for anything ? Time—many years of 
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it, alas !—is assuredly one of the essen- 
tials for the making of a stage play. 
Unfortunately many other things are 
equally necessary, and some of them I 
propose to suggest to you in this paper. 
From the moment of inception in the 
author’s brain of the germ of his plot, 
to that other moment—years removed, 
it may be—when, on the fateful “ first 
night,” the curtain falls on the com- 
pleted work, I shall try to explain, step 
by step, the exceedingly harassing, yet 
fascinating, process of making a stage 
play. 

Every writer, I suppose, at one time 
or another, is asked the familiar ques- 
tion, “‘ Where did you get the idea for 
such-and-such a story ?”’ or “‘ How did 
you think of the plot in such-and-such 
a play ?” Well, how did one ? Some- 
times, it is true, the course of a story 
or play can be traced backwards 
readily enough to some definite episode 
or cause. But, generally speaking, the 
progress of the work has been so 
gradual, so complex, that its origin has 
become obscured by the mists of time 
and thought. Yet I venture to think 
that the average story-reader or play- 
goer would be astonished to learn how 
microscopic, as a rule, was the seed 
which produced for him the means of 
so many hours’ entertainment. A news- 
paper paragraph, a chance phrase in 
conversation, a face in the street, the 
name over a shop—many of the greatest 
masterpieces in fiction and drama have 
sprung from sources no greater than 
these. Blown by the winds of chance, 
a germ furnished by some such triviality 
of life drifts into a cell of the crafts- 
man’s brain, and instantly begins— 
quite subconsciously, it may be—to 
germinate. One may be absorbed in 
other work at the time, and, indeed, for 
a long time afterwards. Yet, hour by 
hour, day by day, in one’s dreams as 
likely as not, that wayside seed swells 
into a definite idea, until, from the 
background of subconsciousness, it in- 
sistently thrusts itself forward to take 
complete possession of the brain. 

And now the trouble begins. The 
moment has arrived when other work 
must stand aside for the time being, 
and this new idea be seriously tackled, 


for it will give one no peace until it is. 
Very few of us, unhappily, can afford 
to practise Art for Art’s sake, and the 
first consideration that naturally arises 
in this mercenary age is whether it is a 
workable idea, whether it is market- 
able, whether there is money in it. If 
not, then, as a useless weed, it must be 
uprooted to make room for more profit- 
able plants. If, on the other hand, 
experience tells one that the idea is 
capable of expansion into a saleable 
play, then the sooner one takes the 
next step the better. 

Happily that step, at all events, is 
simple enough. It is the decision as to 
the form of expression the idea shall 
take. In other words, will it furnish 
sufficient material for a three- or four- 
act play, or should it be compressed 
within one act, as a curtain-raiser or 
sketch for the halls ? A useful rule of 
thumb supplies the answer. The same 
rule governs equally the case of the 
short story and the novel. If the idea 
comprises a single episode the shorter 
form of composition must be employed ; 
if a long series of events, then its 
proper form of treatment is the novel, 
or “ full play,” as the case may be. 

With the one-act play I will not con- 
cern myself here, beyond observing, by 
the way, that the recent law permitting 
the performance of stage plays in music- 
halls has opened up a wide and lucrative 
market for that particular form of 
drama. It is chiefly by means of the 
one-act play, moreover, that the suc- 
cessful dramatist taps the coffers of the 
amateur stage. But we will assume 
that the author has hit upon an idea 
which suggests the outlines of a four- 
act play, and his arrival at this decision 
marks the actual starting-point of his 
work. He begins to think out a 
scenario. 

The “ scenario ”’ is the technical term 
for the story or plot of the play in 
narrative form. It embraces a descrip- 
tion of the scenes and characters, and 
indicates the progress of each act to its 
proper dramatic climax or “ curtain.” 
It sketches in the chief stage effects, 
such as the lighting, the incidental 
music (if any), and the sounds “ heard 
off.”” Here and there it may contain 
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a suggestion of the dialogue—that 
difficult medium in which the entire 
play will presently have to be written ; 
and, since it is intended for the eye of 
the professional expert, it will be 
sprinkled with a strange jargon of 
stage technicalities that would sorely 
puzzle the audience who will some day 
listen to the completed work. 

With the commencement of the 
scenario, then, the dramatist may be 
said to have fairly got into his stride. 
From that moment onward he is, I 
fear, but poor company for his wife or 
anyone else. Before she knew me as 
well as she does to-day the partner of 
my own worries used to imagine on 
these occasions that I was ill. I am 
not sure that she did not suspect me 
of some undiscovered crime committed 
in pre-nuptial days. I am _ perfectly 
sure that my good neighbours in Sussex 
came to the conclusion long ago that I 
ought to be locked up; for, when I 
have reached this stage of my work, 
and the cacethes scribendt is strong upon 
me, it is my unsociable custom to take 
down my oldest pipe, fill my largest 
tobacco pouch, whistle up my ancient 
terrier, and betake myself for days—it 
may be weeks—to the woods and 
downs of the district. The natural 
features of that countryside are all, in 
my own mind, associated with my 
work. In such-and-such a copse I 
worried out the scenario of a play 
called The Flag Lieutenant. Between 
two milestones of the Petworth Road 
I hit on an idea for a story. Ona 
certain stretch of down I composed a 
stanza of a poem which a kindly news- 
paper critic subsequently informed the 
world should never have wasted. the 
printer’s time. Every writer has his 
own peculiar methods, just as_ his 
individual style of composition differen- 
tiates him from his fellows, as the 
handwriting of each one of us differs 
from that of his neighbour. It is not 
always mere affectation and pose ; it is 
mostly a question of temperament. 
That delightful humorist, Mr. W. W. 
Jacobs, has told me that space and 
visible movement bother him greatly 
when in the throes of composition. 
His frequent method, therefore, even 


in the daytime, is to pull down the 
blinds, light the lamp, and push his 
desk into a corner of the room, which 
he faces. He finds that the converging 
walls make, in his case, for concentra- 
tion of thought. On the other hand, 
another friend of mine, Mr. Pett Ridge, 
the popular exponent of Cockney 
humour, revels in the stir and bustle of 
the London streets when he is com- 
posing one of his inimitable stories. He 
finds his inspiration, or, at all events, 
nurses it, on the top of a motor-’bus as 
it plies between one terminus and the 
other. George du Maurier wrote much 
of Trilby stooping over the top of a 
piano, a troop of grandchildren making 
pandemonium about him. Such a 
combination of discomfort and noise 
would drive many a lesser man, in- 
cluding myself, crazy. No; wide, open 
spaces and solitude are necessary for 
my own feeble efforts, and, happily for 
me, there is an abundance of both in 
the delightful county of Sussex. 

Well, then, we will suppose that, 
after being for several weeks an object 
of suspicion to the keepers and the 
county constabulary, the scenario is 
finished ; for the mere mechanical task 
of writing down and typing the result 
in the study is nothing. Even then 
one has only reached the same stage in 
one’s work as that of the painter of a 
great canvas, who has roughly blocked 
out in charcoal the positions and pro- 
portions of his figures and landscape. 
But the time has now arrived to carry 
one’s wares to market, and it is at this 
moment, or even earlier, that the 
modern playwright is confronted with 
one of his chief difficulties. It is this. 

In “ the spacious days of great Eliza- 
beth”’ and (incidentally) of strolling 
players, Shakespeare had only to hit 
upon a workable idea and then let 
himself go, untrammelled by modern 
conditions, and reasonably assured of 
finding the players to fit his play. The 
dramatist of to-day is not so fortunate. 
It is true that for every player of 
Shakespeare’s time there are now pro- 
bably a thousand. The trouble is that 
some of them have turned manager as 
well ; and it is these actor-managers—a 
round dozen or so—who control the 
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destinies of the principal London 
theatres. 

Now, would you not suppose that 
the actor who gathers most laurels is he 
who can sink his own personality in the 
part he is playing at the moment ? 
To me, I confess, the ‘ character 
actor,” as he is called, is the real artist 
of the profession. But the intelligent 
British public appears to think other- 
wise. It demands, above all things, 
that it shall never for one moment be 
in doubt as to the identity of its own 
pet actor, whether he be playing a king 
or a caddie. No matter how incon- 
sistent it may be, unless the king has 
the same tricks of manner as when he 
was playing the caddie, or the caddie 
the identical grin of the monarch, the 
audience is resentful almost to the 
pitch of demanding its money back at 
the doors. It expects to see Mr. du 
Maurier in a ‘“‘ du Maurier part,” or Sir 
George Alexander in an “ Alexander 
part,” and it means to have what it 
wants. Now, mark how disastrously 
this idiocy handicaps the poor play- 
wright. Instead of having a free hand 
like Mr. William Shakespeare, instead 
of allowing his idea to run its natural 
course, his chief concern must be to 
select his actor-manager from the 
august twelve, and then fit him with a 
part as his tailor fits him with a coat. 
The play, in all cther essentials, may 
have the makings of a big success. 
Yet, if the customer is not satisfied 
with the colour or cut of his own 
particular coat, he will have nothing 
to do with the rest of the wardrobe. 
And it is only natural. For he cer- 
tainly cannot afford to risk the resent- 
ment of an audience which has paid to 
see the mannerisms that have made 
him its idol. 

But the trouble does not end here. 
If the principal part is so little to the 
liking of the first actor-manager to 
whom the play is submitted, it will cer- 
tainly not suit any of the others. 
Difference in personality, like every- 
thing clse, is more exaggerated on the 
stage than elsewhere, and a tailor might 
as well attempt to fit a fat man’s coat 
to a thin ene. 


There is, however, still a chance for 
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the author with a marketable play. 
Not all the managers are actors, and 
the exceptions are naturally better able 
to judge it on its larger issues, un- 
biassed by questions of a part for them- 
selves. But these sub-managers, as 
they are called, are generally birds of 
passage, flitting from one theatre lease- 
hold to another. They have not, as a 
rule, that financial syndicate behind 
them which usually runs the theatre of 
an established actor-manager. In this 
case the burden of finding a syndicate 
may fall mainly on the shoulders of the 
harassed author, and the City is where 
he begins to look for it. When I tell 
you that from two to four thousand 
pounds are necessary to produce and 
start on its run an average four-act 
play, you will understand that in an 
era of Lloyd-Georgian finance his task 
is no light one. A well-known drama- 
tist of my acquaintance, whose latest 
play was accepted for production a 
year ago, is still in search of that 
elusive syndicate. But the financial 
side of the making of a stage play 
would fill a series of papers such as 
this; and we will therefore assume, for 
the sake of brevity, that our scenario 
contains a sufficiently alluring part to 
have been accepted by a _ soundly 
financed actor-manager. 

But do not suppose that he will ever 
be completely satisfied with it at the 
outset. He will instantly suggest 
alterations, and the long game of “ pull 
devil, pull baker ” between author and 
manager begins. Sometimes it is a 
pleasant business of give-and-take ; at 
others it is a case of “‘ wigs on the 
green.” It entirely depends on the 
two men playingit. But, whatever the 
result, be sure of one thing—the play- 
wright goes home and re-writes the 
scenario. 

This process may be repeated several 
times, and several more weeks elapse. 
But the long-deferred moment even- 
tually arrives when author and manager 
(professedly, at least) are satisfied, and 
with this moment comes the first ray 
of sunshine for the author. In accord- 
ance with custom, the contract is now 
drawn up, signed, and stamped at 
Somerset House, and he receives, as an 
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earnest of good faith, and on account 
of royalties to come, a sum varying 
from fifty to several hundred pounds, 
according to his standing as a dramatist. 
The contract fixes the sliding scale of 
author’s royalties—a scale determined 
by the receipts of each performance. 
It also arranges for the acting rights in 
the United Kingdom, the Colonies, 
America, and on the Continent; for 
music hall, cinematograph, and amateur 
rights; for a successful London play 
draws money from all these sources. 

Not until this point is reached does 
the actual making of a stage play begin. 
“How long does it take to write a 
play ?”’ is another question frequently 
asked one. Well. if I were to gauge 
the period by the majority of plays I 
read, I should set it down at a week or 
so. But I doubt if a successful long 
play can be written in less than one 
year, while two would be no unreason- 
able time. The Flag Lieutenant occu- 
pied eighteen months in the making, 
and remember that in all these estimates 
I am dating the commencement of the 
play from the completion of the 
scenario. If Rome was not built in a 
day, neither is a successful stage play ; 
and many an American city has sprung 
into being in less time than either. 

If I were to attempt a record of the 
labours of those twelve or eighteen 
months I should soon exhaust the 
patience of the gentlest of “ gentle 
readers.”” In view of the rehearsals 
and other stages of the work still to be 
dealt with, it is impossible to do more 
than touch the fringe of the subject. 
But the craftsmanship of a play falls 
naturally into three divisions, and since 
they also appear to be the chief 
stumbling-blocks to the amateur play- 
wright, it may not be uninteresting to 
briefly consider them. I refer to the 
construction, the characterisation, and 
the dialogue. 

By far the most difficult of the 
trinity is the first. Even the great 
masters of the craft find it so. The 
proper construction of the play is the 
dramatist’s chief anxiety ; its problem 
haunts him at his meals, and is the 
nightmare of his sleeping hours. Its 
shadow is upon him from the first line 
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of the scenario, and not even a trium- 
phant success will entirely dispel it. 
Listen to the experts debating a play 
on the first night of its performance. 
“Amazingly witty dialogue!” says 
one. ‘‘ What excellent character draw- 
ing!’ cries another. ‘ Yes,” admits a 
third, shaking his head, ‘ but—the 
play’s wrong.” And the others re- 
luctantly concur. In nine cases out of 
ten faulty construction is the rock on 
which a play splits; for the secret of 
right dramatic construction is a gift of 
the gods, and we know, alas! that 
those whom the gods love die young ! 

How, then, shall such a pigmy as I 
presume to dogmatise on this elusive 
art ? Nevertheless, there are one or 
two elementary axioms which may be 
laid down without impiety. The action 
of each successive act must march 
swiftly and inexorably to a dramatic 
close or “ curtain.” Each curtain must 
leave the audience in a state of in- 
creased curiosity and tension as to 
what is going to happen next. The 
interest must never for one moment be 
allowed to flag. The final curtain 
obviously must be a strong and effec- 
tive one ; yet, oddly enough, in a four- 
act play it is the third that matters 
most. With the amateur dramatists of 
my acquaintance neither the first, 
second, third, nor fourth seems to 
matter at all. The happy rule with 
them is—when you have made your 
characters talk long enough, and 
especially when in difficulties, drop the 
curtain ! 

One more oddity of dramatic con- 
struction before I quit the subiect. On 
the stage a law which governs literary 
construction is reversed. Every writer 
of fiction who knows his trade keeps 
his best secret up his sleeve till the last 
page, the last line, if possible, of his 
story. The dramatist who followed 
this rule would find he had made the 
mistake of his life. Like his brother, 
the novelist, he should, indeed, have a 
secret, and a good one. But it must 
be a secret (apparently, of course) to 
certain characters in the play only. If 
he be wise he will take the audience 
into his confidence at the earliest 
possible opportunity ; for we are all of 
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us children at heart when we go to the amateur playwrights is characterisa- 
play, and it pleases us to think we have tion. The majority seem to imagine 
discovered so soon something which  thatjall that is necessary is to invent a 
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“Each curtain must leave the audience in a state of increased curiosity and tension as to what is 
going to happen next.” 


fogs the fools on the stage through four name (usually the wrong one), to 
long acts of bewilderment. describe with a wealth of superfluous 

The second pitfall in the path of that detail the clothes its possessor is to 
light-hearted, unsuspecting host of wear, and then to let it loose—upon the 
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stage I was going to say, but it never 
gets as far as that—to let it loose 
among the pages of his MS. for the 
purpose of airing its author’s favourite 
fad. I must have reviewed a whole 
regiment of these foredoomed stage 
puppets, who will never face the foot- 
lights. For, consciously or not, the 
average audience believes in Hamlet’s 
golden counsel to the players; it de- 
mands, in return for its money, that it 
shall at least be shown the mirror held 
up to Nature. 

The characters of a play must be 
living, breathing men and women before 
they are transferred from the author’s 
‘script to the stage itself. If, when 
reading the play, one has not got to 
know the characters by the end of the 
first act, if one is not interested in them 
or curious as to what they will do or 
what will happen to them in the suc- 
ceeding acts, then that play will never 
hold an audience, for not even an actor 
of genius can make stage puppets live. 
Unless the author can succeed in 
breathing the divine spark of humanity 
into the creatures of his brain he will 
be well advised to put up the shutters 
and betake himself to another trade. 

How is this human touch attained ? 
The character that is invented, as 
children say, “all out of one’s head ” 
will never be life-like. No ; it must be 
evolved from a close and constant 
study of the actual men and women 
around one. It need not necessarily 
be a portrait ; indeed, since the law 
takes cognisance of libel, it had better 
not be. But the character must betray 
those marks of personality, those tricks 
of speech and gesture and manner 
which differentiate each one of us from 
his fellows, which make us what we 
are. And once those particular traits 
are fastened upon him the character 
must be consistent to them throughout 
the play. 

Every novelist or dramatist who 
takes his trade seriously is perpetually 
on the look-out for characteristics of 
face, figure, dress, gait, gesture, manner, 
and speech in those with whom he is 
brought in daily contact. It becomes 


second nature to him to do this, till his 
mind records and stores the impressions 
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as a kodak rolls up its records for the 
printer. If his friends suspected him 
of the uncomfortable habit, no leper 
would be more universally shunned 
than this “chiel amang them takin’ 
notes.” But long practice has lent 
him cunning in the art of mental photo- 
graphy, and he is probably stealing 
your portrait for future use at the 
very moment you think him most 
deeply interested in your conversation. 

I recently spent a week-end with a 
popular novelist whose books are 
doubtless enjoyed by every reader 
of this magazine. A bevy of visitors 
chanced to drop in to tea, and the 
inexperienced observer would have 
supposed their host to be wholly 
absorbed in entertaining them. But 
no sooner had the door closed behind 
them on their departure than out 
from his pocket came the familiar 
notebook of Common Things, and a 
few more lines were added to its closely- 
written pages. He did not show me 
those lines, nor even draw my attention 
to the circumstance. Ideas spell money, 
and one workman does not lightly give 
away his wares to another of the same 
craft. Yet I know that—in common 
with me, I am ashamed to confess—he 
had been busily noting over the tea- 
cups the personal characteristics of the 
unconscious victims, their tricks of 
speech and manner, each original turn 
of phrase. 

Phrase! The word brings us to the 
third and last of those greater water- 
jumps at which the Pegasus of most 
would-be playwrights comes to such 
dire grief. For the art of writing stage 
dialogue is an art apart ; and, though 
I do not suggest that it demands any 
special talent or even aptitude, it is 
only to be acquired by long practice 
and familiarity with the peculiar condi- 
tions of the theatre. And acquired it 
must be, whether or no. For the 
dialogue constitutes the entire play, 
the dramatist, unlike the novelist, 
having no other medium in which to 
develop his story. 

Many people who try to write plays 
imagine that their dialogue must be 
literary. They could not make a 
greater mistake. So far from being a 
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virtue, it is a vice. Many pages of 
dialogue it has been my business to 
review would have read admirably 
enough between the covers of a novel. 
Spoken across the footlights they would 
be impossible. Why is this? It is 
because none of us, not even the most 
cultured, speak literature. We all of 
us, educated or illiterate, when it 
comes to talking, talk colloquially. 
The dialogue of a stage play (in which 
the mirror should ever be held up to 
Nature) must be, then, not literary, 
but colloquial. 

But this is by no means all. The 
most colloquial dialogue, transferred 
from a novel to the mouths of the 
players on the stage, may be found on 
trial to be utterly useless. Again, 
why ? The answer is that stage dia- 
logue may be praiseworthily colloquial, 
it may be crisp, witty, and epigram- 
matic, it may possess every other 
desirable quality; and yet, unless in 
addition it contains a certain subtle 
ingredient that is wholly indefinable, 
the play is foredoomed to failure. The 
secret of that ingredient can never be 
taught. 

But I can suggest the reason for its 
necessity. Owing to the peculiarly 
artificial atmosphere and conditions of 
the theatre, everything pertaining to 
the stage, in order to appear natural, 
must be exaggerated. The perspective 
of the scenery, for instance, the 
lighting, the colours, even the sounds 
“heard off.” The same law applies 
to the players. Their gestures must be 
broader and more pronounced than is 
usual outside the theatre, and, if they 
appeared in the glare of the footlights 
with their natural complexions, the 
ruddiest actor, the rosiest actress 
would look ghastly. Therefore we have 
this paradox: In order that the normal 
flesh tints may seem natural when 
viewed from the auditorium, they must 
be artificially treated with pigments, 
the faces must be “made up” with 
grease paint. A whole volume might 
be written on the difficult art of make- 
up alone. But my point is that, as 


with scenery and make-up, so it is 
with the lines written by the author 
and spoken by the players. 


To sound 
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natural from the stage they must not 
only be delivered with a certain 
emphasis or exaggeration; they must, 
in the first instance, be written with 
that indefinable ‘“ point”? which ex- 
perience alone can teach. 

Perhaps the besetting sin of the 
inexperienced playwright is to put long 
speeches into the mouths of his puppets. 
He simply revels in his own verbosity. 
But, if in real life we have little time 
either to listen to or make long speeches, 
within the limits of a stage play there 
is still less. It is an inexorable law of 
dramatic construction that every line, 
however good in itself, which does not 
directly help forward the action of the 
play, must be ruthlessly sacrificed. 
The ball of dialogue should be thrown 
and returned briskly by the various 
speakers, and on the typed page this 
briskness finds expression in short, crisp 
lines—sometimes a word only—allotted 
now to this character, now to that. 
Without actually reading a syllable, I 
can always tell from the appearance of 
the pages whether the dialogue of a play 
is likely to be of any use or not. Witty 
lines are always at a premium; yet, 
oddly enough, it is often the common- 
place that is most effective. For an 
audience loves the expected ; and if the 
character of a dullard, for example, has 
been consistently drawn throughout, 
they are certain to laugh when he re- 
marks that ‘“‘the days are drawing 
out,”’ or “it is good weather for ducks.”’ 
They have been expecting it, you see, 
because in real life it is precisely the 
kind of observation that a person of 
limited conversational powers would 
make. 

These are but one or two of a 
hundred things a dramatist must keep 
in mind if he would produce a market- 
able play. But we will suppose that 
he has come to an end of his twelve 
or eighteen months’ work at last, that 
he has written the welcome word 
“Curtain” at the close of Act IV., 
that the play is ready for the first 
stage of its journey towards failure or 
success. Yet one thing you must not 
suppose. The work has not been one 
steady, continuous addition of line to 
line, page to page, Act to Act. For 
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every line that survives in the com- 
pleted script, ten, probably, have been 
wiped out. Whole pages have been 
strangled at their birth. Each Act 
has been laboriously constructed, de- 
stroyed, and reconstructed many times, 
while a countless succession of waste- 
paper baskets have borne their defunct 
predecessors to the burning ghauts. 
If, like myself, the author dwells in the 
country, many a journey has been 
made to London, many an anxious 
conference held during the progress 
of the work. He may have had to 
journey farther afield even than the 
metropolis. For a play often deals 
with more than one phase of life ; and, 
in these days when everyone travels, 
everyone reads, everyone specialises, 
be sure there will be some lynx-eyed 
critic in the audience only too ready 
to find a weak spot in that phase with 
which he himself chances to be familiar. 
To obtain at first hand, and on the 
spot, certain details essential to my 
forthcoming play, I had to go to India. 
No trouble should be too great to 
ensure accuracy in a work that may 
be witnessed by many thousands of 
the public. 

It seems to be the general impression 
that, once the finished play has been 
accepted, the author has no further 
concern in its production. Asa matter 
of fact, many of his chief troubles are 
but now beginning; and the first of 
them, in order of sequence, is the 
casting of the play, the engagement of 
the players who, as the stage jargon 
goes, will “‘ create’ the parts allotted 
to them. 

With the first breath of rumour that 
a new play is in the air, author and 
manager alike are deluged with appli- 
cations fcr parts. In The Flag 


Lieutenant there were twenty-three 
speaking parts. When, during its 


London run, the first touring company 
of that play was formed, for those 
twenty-three parts we had no fewer 


than one thousand three hundred 
applicants. In connection with my 
new play I have received enough 


photographs of charming actresses to 
tll a good-sized album. And I am 
bit one dramatist out of very many. 
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The tragedy of those unemployed 
players haunts me. Not long ago I 
chanced to have business one morning 
in a West-End theatre, when a bevy of 
actresses were being tested for the 
principal part in a big London success 
going on tour. The scene selected was 
an exceedingly trying one, and they 
all failed. Yet one of them had given 
a most capable performance, and, during 
the subsequent discussion between 
author and manager, the poor girl’s 
hopes no doubt had run high. When 
I crossed the darkened stage a little 
later and heard her sobbing her heart 
out in the wings ; when I reflected what 
the loss of that engagement may have 
meant to her, I almost felt sorry that 
I had anything to do with so necessarily 
cruel a profession. 

It is not, alas, in any dearth of players 
that the difficulty of casting a play lies. 
But it is of enormous importance that 
exactly the right personality should 
be found to create the character on 
the stage, for many a good play has 
been killed by inadequate casting. 
And yet, although it is one’s business 
to know the capabilities of the many 
clever actors and actresses on the 
London stage, it is amazing how 
troublesome it is to cast the parts 
satisfactorily. Of tngenwes—the act- 
resses who play young girl parts— 
there are literally hundreds. Yet I 
could count upon the fingers of 
one hand the really talented ingenues 
on the stage of the metropolis at the 
present moment. 

Let us suppose that all these diffi- 
culties have been overcome, and that 
the play has at length been properly 
cast. Many letters have been written 
in the process, many telegrams des- 
patched. The Green Room Club—the 
great gathering place of actors—has 
been repeatedly rung up; a score of 
interviews have taken place in the 
managerial office. Countless difficul- 
ties have arisen. This actor cannot be 
released from his contract with another 
theatre; that lady has opened her 
pretty mouth too wide in the matter 
of her salary ; a third has proved, on 
interview, to be entirely the wrong 
personality. But, the company 






































“*1 could count upon the fingers of one hand the really talented ingenues on the stage of the Metropolis 
at the present moment.” 
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finally completed, each member of it 
receives his or her “call,” as it is 
termed, for the first rehearsal, and in 
due course they assemble one morning 
upon the stage to hear the author read 
the play. 

Most of us are familiar with the 
features of a big London theatre at the 
hour the audience is filling it for the 
evening performance. The _ softly- 
shaded electric light, the white and 
gold mouldings of the ceiling and 
balcony fronts, the green or crimson 
upholstery, the great stage curtain 
presently to rise on the enchanted 
world of imagination. We have all 
seen the daintily-dressed crowd in 
boxes, stalls and circle, the rows of 
cheerfully-expectant faces in gallery 
and pit. We have heard the music of 
the orchestra, and the murmur of a 
multitude bent on an evening’s enter- 
tainment. 

But there is another and very dif- 
ferent theatre, a theatre known only 
to those whose livelihood, in one form 
or another, is the stage; a theatre in 
which the grey light of a London 
morning, filtering through some win- 
dow high in the gallery roof, falls upon 
ghostly rows of sheeted stalls, on an 
auditorium of echoes and gloom, on a 
stage dusty and draughty (for the 
curtain is up), and bare as a barn from 
footlights to back wall. This is the 
theatre in its morning wrapper, and 
long before the preparations for its 
evening toilet have begun. It is the 
workaday theatre ; and for every day 
(except the seventh) and all day for 
the next six weeks to come, it is the 
workshop of author, manager, com- 
pany and the many other craftsmen 
concerned in the making of a stage play. 

Each member of the company has 
already received, bound in brown 
paper, a typed copy of his or her part, 
with the “ cues ’’—the last few words 
spoken by the previous character. 
As the author, seated at a small table 
in the centre of the stage, reads the 
play to them, each actor and actress 
follows it in the “ part,’’ making the 
necessary notes in pencil. The reading 
of a play, with all its elaborate stage 
directions, occupies roughly the same 
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time as that required for its per- 
formance, and the first day of rehear- 
sals is usually devoted to this business 
alone. As the company leaves the 
theatre, a ‘‘ call” posted on the notice- 
board at the stage door informs them 
of the hour fixed by the management 
for the rehearsal on the following day. 
This is generally rm a.m.; and, since 
the stage must be vacated in time 
to set the scenery for the play running 
at the moment, rehearsal is usually 
over between 5 and 6 p.m. 

I wonder if anyone outside stageland 
realises the infinite care bestowed on 
details during the professional rehear- 
sals of a stage play. The principle 
underlying the whole business is that 
of art concealing art. How natural, 
how easy, how spontaneous seems the 
acting of a first-class company in a 
good play! And yet it is all calcu- 
lated and designed with as much fore- 
thought as that of the watchmaker, 
who causes his clock to chime and 
strike with the same precision day 
after day. Every movement upon the 
stage, the crosses from one side to 
another, the grouping, each gesture, 
each facial expression, the right in- 
tonation of every line of dialogue— 
these and a thousand other details are 
exhaustively considered by a joint 
conference of author, producer, stage- 
manager and players. And, once the 
matter is decided, it is pencilled in 
the actor’s part, fixed in his memory, 
and recorded by the assistant stage 
manager in the prompt ’script, which, 
during the run of the piece, it is his 
business to follow nightly at his desk 
in the prompt entrance. Nothing is 
left to chance, and an hour may well be 
spent in merely determining the 
positions of the players at a single 
moment of the play. 

The strain on the eyes alone in 
watching the stage for so many hours 
a day is a severe one to the author, 
and he is listening for the correct 
intonation of each syllable as well. 
At times, too, he is subject to a greater 
strain still. He may have to spend 
several days in reconstructing an entire 
act, for not until one actually sees one’s 
play in rehearsal can one hope to 
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attain finality in construction. He is 
continually altering stage directions, 
cutting out favourite lines that are 
found to be hanging up the action, 
writing in additional ones. In The 
Flag Lieutenant a lady had to descend 
a hatchway of the ship. At rehearsal 
it was discovered that an extra line or 
two were necessary to fill in the 
moment of her descent. In an instant 
Mr. Cyril Maude was 
appealing to the unfor- 
tunate authors for “‘some- 
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‘I hope there are no_blackbeetles 
down here.’” ‘‘ And let her add,” 
moaned my poor partner, “ ‘If there 
are any, please be kind and stamp on 
them!’” How fatuous it sounds in 
cold blood! Yet, because the remark 
was precisely the kind they expected 
from the character, the inanity has 
heen laughed at by audiences all over 
the world. But can you wonder that 
it takes from five to seven weeks to 
rehearse a stage play ? 

Side by side with this strenuous 
work upon the stage other impor- 
tant preparations have been 
actively in progress. If incidental 
music is required, the director 
of the orchestra has read the 
play, studied its “‘atmosphere,”’ 
composed his 
melodies, orches- 
trated them for 
the full band, and 
probably re- 


wally 
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“To have to think of ‘ something brilliant’ while a rehearsal is stopped . . . is a form of nightmare from 
which | suffer at least twice a week.” 


thing brilliant.” To have to think of 
“something brilliant’? while a_ re- 
hearsal is stopped and manager and 
company hang breathless on your words 
is a form of nightmare from which I 
suffer at least twice a week. In the dark 
auditorium, for five aching minutes, 
my collaborator and I cooled our fore- 
heads on the orchestra rail. ‘‘ Let her 
say,” I suggested, in a voice I scarcely 
recognised as my own, “let her say, 


hearsed them elsewhere. The Press 
agent has been judiciously nursing 
the interest of the public with 
preliminary puffs and paragraphs in 
the papers ; printers have been busy 
with programmes, playbills, and 
posters. In the brief intervals of 
rehearsal the theatrical costumiers have 
been measuring and fitting the com- 
pany for their wigs and dresses. The 
master carpenter and his staff have 
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been hard at work upon the framework 
of the various “sets” presently to be 
painted by the scenic artist. Guided 
bya list compiled by the stage manager, 
the property master has been ran- 
sacking London for that museum of 
stage requisites slowly accumulating 
under his charge in the property room. 
Last, but not least, is the painting of 
the scenery. 

A detailed description of the scenery 
is, of course, given by the author in his 
stage directions for the play. Some- 
times (in my own case, for instance) he 
even augments them with water- 
colour sketches of his own. These, 
with a copy of the ’script, are placed in 
the hands of one of the great scenic 
artists who create the beautiful pictures 
that form the setting of a modern 
play. His first step is to make exact 
models of the stage as it will appear in 
each Act. They are constructed to 
scale, and are usually about eighteen 
inches in each dimension. Exquisitely 
finished and coloured, when illuminated 
by an electric lamp these miniature 
stages are the most beautiful things 


imaginable. I have often tried to 
secure one, but never with success. 


For their existence is very ephemeral ; 
by the time they have passed through 
the hands of stage carpenter and scene 
painter (who pull them to pieces in 
working from them), it is a case of 
Ichabod ! 

The studio of the scenic artist is 
usually quite remote from the theatre 
itself. It may lie amid the dingiest 
surroundings in some by-lane of Lam- 
beth or Soho. But its gaunt, bare 
walls contain a blaze of gorgeous 
colour, for, like everything else con- 
nected with the stage, the scene 
painter’s art is an exaggerated one. 
His paint-box is an array of large 
bowls filled with brilliant distemper ; 
his brushes are the size of a house- 
painter’s ; the pictures on which he 
works are the canvasses of a giant. 
These “ cloths,’ as they are technically 
termed, are raised and lowered to the 
required position by pulleys, and as 
many as half-a-dozen assistants may 
be working on one of them at the same 
time. By daylight the great picture 
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seems crude and unnatural. But the 
theatre artist has to paint with a view 
to coming nights, when his work will 
be seen from a distance and in the 
glare of a hundred electric lamps. 

And now we have come to the last 
anxious days of preparation ; the work- 
aday theatre is filled with stir and 
ordered confusion, and everyone, from 
manager to call-boy, is on edge with 
nervous excitement. A week of varied 
rehearsals is this last one. The supers, 
who have hitherto been in training 
elsewhere, are now rehearsing with the 
principals. The band has had a “ run 
through ”’ with the company, to enable 
the conductor to fix the cues of the 
incidental music. The understudies, 
possibly, have had their rehearsal, in 
case a principal should be ill on the 
fateful night. One tiring day has been 
allotted to the photographers, who, 
with an elaborate arrangement of 
screens and brilliant light, produce the 
pictures of the play for the illustrated 
papers and the frames outside the 
theatre. Then comes the important 
rehearsal of the lighting effects. 

For this the weary company is not 
needed ; the stage is given over to the 
stage hands—a little army of scene- 
shifters and carpenters, of fly-men, 
limelight men, and electricians. The 
limelightmen, with their fizzing lamps 
and coloured slides, are on the perches 
in the proscenium wings. The elec- 
tricians stand before the great complex 
switchboard from which are con- 
trolled the multitude of lights before 
and behind the curtain. In a dozen 
places at once, now hailing the flies, 
now diving into the stage cellars, is the 
moving spirit—the master carpenter. 
Be careful how you handle him, for a 
great man is this, who sometimes 
drives to and from his work in his own 
motor-car. Lastly, in the centre of 
the front row of the dress circle, the 
point of view from which the stage 
pictures are tested, sit the author, 
manager, stage-manager, and _ scenic 
artist. 

The great cloths have arrived from 
the painting room, and now hang, each 
in its appointed place, high up in the 
invisible flies. One by one they are 
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lowered by the flymen, as each succes- 
sive Act is set by the stage hands, and 
the miniature models of six weeks ago 
are reproduced on the gigantic scale 
of the theatre. Then begins the tedious 
business of obtaining the exact lighting 
proper to each scene. The theatre 
echoes to a strange jargon shouted 
across the auditorium from the circle 
to the stage. ‘“‘ Give me a few more 
ambers from the battens.” 


“ Now, all 
your reds.” “I want some whites 


from the bunches.”’ ‘‘ Electrician, check 
** Pick 


your floats as low as you can.” 
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turned it unsigned. In these days of 
the eternal sex triangle problem I am 
one of those who believe in a reasonab!e 
censorship of stage plays. If it were 
abolished, every Chadband on every 
urban council could be instrumental 
in stopping the performance of a play 
whose standard of morality did not 
chance to fit in with his own. If my 
work is to be censored, I prefer that 
it should be done by those whose 
education fits them for the purpose. 
The ‘‘dress”’ rehearsal, the last of 
the long series, is, in a sense, the first 





**No considerations of friendliness are likely to prejudice them" 


out that tree on the back cloth with a 
pin lime from both the perches.”’ A 
hundred experiments are tried, but the 
moment the right effect is gained, it is 
fixed in the prompter’s ’script and on 
the “‘ light plots,” as they are called, of 
the electricians and Jime-men on the 
perches. 

I should mention, by the way. that 
long before this point is reached the 
play has been sent to the Lord Cham- 
berlain to be licensed. I have just 
received for signature a_ petition 
against the censorship. I have re- 


performance of the play. The audi- 
torium is filled by invitation with the 
friends of the author, manager and 
company; a few advance critics and 
all the fashion writers for the ladies’ 
papers muster in force. For the first 
time players, orchestra, stage hands, 
costumes, scenery and lights are com- 
bined in the same hour; for the first 
time the play runs its course, unin- 
terrupted by the correction of mistakes. 
It is the last opportunity of noting 
oversights before the fateful morrow. 
The fateful morrow! Only those 
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immediately concerned can realise the 
nerve-racking ordeal of the first night 
of a play. Ina lesser degree it affects 
the audience itself; there is an elec- 
tricity in the house apart from that 
generated by the dynamos. I have 
been in the theatre on many a first 
night, and can honestly say I have 
been far more nervous for other men’s 
plays than for any of my own. Not, 
believe me, from a fatuous confidence 
in my individual work, but because, in 
the other cases, I was less aloof and 
more susceptible to the electric current 
running through the audience. On the 
other side of the curtain the tension 
is often near breaking point. I have 
seen actors and actresses of long 
experience shaking with nervousness 
as the last bars of the overture are 
reached. When an amateur assures 
me he never feels nervous on the stage, 
any doubts I may have about him are 
immediately set at rest. He is no 
actor. For, although he or she may 
give the audience no hint of it, the real 
artist is always nervous on the first 
night of a play. 

It is this nervousness perhaps which 
finds expression in the many super- 
stitions of the theatre. It is held to 
be unlucky, for instance, to open an 
umbrella on the stage during rehearsals. 
Mendelssohn, of all composers in the 
world, is supposed to have a baneful 
influence in the theatre, and his tuneful 
music in consequence is seldom found 
in the entr’acte programme. Although 
every other line of a play may be 
repeated a hundred times during re- 
hearsal, the ‘“‘ tag,” or last line of all, 
is scrupulously avoided. To utter it 
before the first night would be simply 
asking for trouble. On the other 
hand, when a black cat strolled across 
the stage during The Flag Lieutenant's 
dress rehearsal, the company knew 
all was well ; and I am sure the play’s 
subsequent success was attributed as 
much to puss as to the authors. 

Apart from the play itself, and if the 
production be an important one, a 
London “first night” is always in- 
teresting on account of the audience 
alone. It is a gathering (part of it at 
least) brilliant in achievement, for it 
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numbers many of the notabilities of 
the day—men famous in diplomacy 
and politics, the church, the law, 
medicine, finance, and the fighting 
Services. Distinguished women, too, 
in letters, art and fashion, for half the 
brains of the capital (if much of its 
frivolity) flock to the theatre on the 
night of a first production. And last— 
but by no means least, from the 
author’s point of view—there, too, are 
the critics of the great London dailies, 
on whose verdict hang (though not to 
the extent generally supposed) the 
destinies of the play. 

Can you wonder if the dramatist 
shirks the ordeal of a first night ? 
Remember that a play, to be a genuine 
success, must contain something that 
will appeal to every temperament in 
that great cosmopolitan assembly, 
which, between the guinea box and 
the shilling gallery, comprises every 
level of education, every caste of 
society. Wild horses would not drag 
some authors to the theatre on the 
first night of their play; many even 
flee to the country ; and one I met on 
a bitter winter’s night, coatless and 
bareheaded, pacing a side street half 
a mile away from the scene of, what 
turned out to be, his triumph. 

And what a little accident may 
destroy the work of years! During a 
supper scene in a one-act play of mine 
at the Haymarket a capon was being 
carved. The bird, of course, was a 
property one ; but, since the company 
could scarcely be expected to eat 
painted wood and canvas, stuffing of 
a more digestible nature was provided. 
On the night of the production the 
carver’s knife slipped, and, in full view 
of the house, a sponge cake shot from 
the capon’s interior into the middle of 
the orchestra. The audience chanced 
at the moment to be laughing at the 
general business of the supper, and no 
harm was done. Yet, trifling though 
it was, had the accident occurred in 
a more serious situation, it would 
probably have killed the play. 

But if the dramatist can bring him- 
self to witness the great test match on 
the stage, he will not long be left in 
doubt as to its issue. Good, bad, or 
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indifferent, his play is bound to 
receive, as an act of courtesy, a certain 
amount of friendly applause from 
those who have been invited to witness 
it. Neither he nor anyone else 
experienced in the theatre is deceived 
for one moment by such plaudits. 
But the occupants of pit and gallery— 
some of whom have been standing in 
the street all day—have at least paid 
for thety seats. No considerations of 
friendliness are likely to prejudice 
them. If, amid the thunder of 
applause, author, manager and players 
detect the unmistakable note of genuine 
enthusiasm, then, and only then, can 
they go to bed happy in the knowledge 
that their joint work has been crowned 
with success. The morrow’s harvest 
of newspaper approval may be counted 
on, and those persons who send out 
companies to America, the Colonies, 
and other parts of the globe, will be 
falling -over each other in their haste 
to secure the acting rights of the play. 

There is one more point perhaps on 
which you may care to be enlightened. 
What is the value of a successful play 
translated into pounds, shillings and 
pence ? Well, I can only answer that 
question in so far as the author is 
concerned, and, in doing so, I trust 
you will appreciate the risk I take of 
an income-tax commissioner being 
amongst my readers. But, first, re- 
member this. Once a play is produced, 
its author becomes a mere shadowy 
name in the background. Half the 
public have never heard it, the other 
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half forget it. The cast of the play, 
set forth in all the scarlet glory of 
large crown type, stare the citizens of 
London out of countenance from every 
hoarding. Yet on programme and 
playbill alike the name of its creator 
appears in characters which rival those 
of the Mussulman who wrote the 
Lord’s Prayer on a grain of rice. So 
it is with the financial side of the 
question. The author gets the leav- 
ings, asit were. And yet, if only he be 
successful, the game is well worth the 
candle. Counting the profits from the 
twelve companies playing The Flag 
Lieutenant all over the world, the 
authors’ royalties alone ran a con- 
siderable distance into four figures. 

Nevertheless, if there be any reader 
of this paper (the odds are there must 
be) who is contemplating writing for 
the stage, let me in conclusion offer 
him or her this piece of friendly advice. 
Unless you are assured that you have 
a real aptitude for the craft, that you 
possess that subtle “sense of the 
theatre” which is wholly undefinable ; 
unless you are gifted with—not neces- 
sarily talent, but indomitable patience 
and perseverance ; unless you are pre- 
pared to spend years in acquiring a 
knowledge of the stage, its technicalities, 
limitations and requirements ; unless 
you can suffer countless disappoint- 
ments and failures ; if, in a word, you 
would lead a reasonably happy exist- 
ence, be warned in time, and have 
nothing whatever to do with “ The 
Making of a Stage Play.” 
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T the fag-end of a bight March 
A afternoon in the year 1646, Sir 
Peter Killigrew, of Arwenack 
in Cornwall, came cantering easily over 
St. Budock Hill, and saw the familiar 
waters of Falmouth Haven spread at 
his feet. There was no town of Fal- 
mouth in those days, but only his 
own great house of Arwenack hard by 
the foreshore, with a few fisher-cottages, 
and, out on the point seaward, the 
castle of Pendennis guarding the 
harbour-entrance. 

Sir Peter was not bound for Arwenack 
House, charge of which had _ been 
kept for three years past by his steward 
and a few servants. With a short glance 
down at its towers and chimneys he 
struck off towards the peninsula at the 
end of which stood the castle, its 
Royal Standard bright against the 
westering sun. 

He pushed still at a canter, up the 
last slope to the gate, and was admitted 
by the sentries. As he dismounted 
and handed over his horse to be rested 
and fed, they told him that the 
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Governor was taking the air on the 
platform just now, along with Sir Harry 
and Colonel Richard. 

He smiled to himself as he crossed 
the forecourt, walking with his long 
cavalry stride. Two or three hundred, 
at least, of the garrison appeared to 
be gathered on the battlements ; but 
his eye picked out a group of three 
that stood a little apart. He smiled 
to himself. They were watching the 
Truro road, and he had taken them in 
rear. 

“ Hola, 
Harry!” 

The three turned about in some con- 
fusion. They were old John Arundell, 
Governor of Pendennis ; his son, Colonel] 
Dick Arundell, a slow solid man; and 
Sir Harry Killigrew, Sir Peter’s kinsman 
of a junior line that had lost none of 
the family quickness and fire. 

“Peter!’’ cried this last. ‘“‘ Why, 
how in the world did we miss you ? 
We have been watching Truro-wards 
these two hours.” 

‘‘ For which precise reason you missed 


Hola, Cousin 


Governor ! 
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me, cousin,”’ Sir Peter smilcd again, ret 
without complacency. His speed and 
skill in the carrying of despatches had 
become a foible with him, and he 
practised unexpected arrivals like a 
virtuoso. The Court Newspaper, 
Mercurius Aulicus, called him ‘‘ Our 
more than Ariel, or perpetuum mobile,” 
while the army nicknamed him ‘‘ Peter 
the Post.” ‘I come from the Mount,” 
said he, “or thereabouts ’’—meaning 
St. Michael Mount. 

“The Mount ?... Hopton 
fallen back, after all ?”’ 

“He has very much fallen back. 
In fact he and Capel are for Scilly as 
soon as ever a boat will take ’em.” 

“And the army ?”’ 

“Disbanded. Honourable articles— 
drums beating and standards flying ; 
but surrender, nevertheless.”’ Sir Peter 
shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘ Why surely, 
men, you expected it?” he asked, 
with a nod of his head towards the 
eastern shore of the haven where over 
the little fort of St. Mawes the Parlia- 
ment flag already flew. 

“It went up yesterday, a little before 
sunset. We are left to ourseives, 
then?” 

“Hopton bids you hold out. These 
were his last words as I left him on the 
road. Between you and me and this gun 
I doubt if he meant anything by it; a 
man in his situation has to say scme- 


has 


thing. What the devil use ?—but the 
word, of course, rests with the 
Governor——”’ He broke off, and 


glanced quickly at the Governor, in 
whose ear (for he was near seventy, and 
deaf), the news had been shouted by 
Colonel Dick. 

The old man turned about in a way 
which, for a moment, the others set 
down to bewilderment under the 
shock. His eyes seemed to wander 
along the eaves of the Castle roof. 
But after a while he said quite firmly : 

“In another month the swallows will 
be here. They shall nest and hatch 
and rear a fresh brood before Pen- 
dennis surrenders.” 

There was a second meaning in these 
words, noted by the two Killigrews. 
For Arundell is Hivondelle in the French, 
and the Arundells carried, fcr coat 
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armour, six swallows argent on a sable 
ground. 

“Well,” said Sir Peter, laughing, 
“old Worcester, they tell me, has given 
a like answer up at Raglan, on the 
Welsh marches. Yes, two Die-hards 
must e’en make a match of it.” 

“What of Fairfax?” asked 
cousin. 

“An army cannot be dishanded in 
five minutes. But Fairfax is no slug- 
gard: he will be down on you with 
a speed of which you shall not com- 
plain.” 

“T wonder he has not sent on a 
troop of horse to summon ts. . . You 
will stay and see this game out?” 
asked Sir Harry, smiling. 

“Why, no,” answered Sir Peter. 
smiling too. ‘‘To begin with I must 
hark back to the Mount to-night, and 
thence carry news to Oxford if Hopton 
has sailed. Moreover, though I have 
not slept at home three nights in these 
four years, I had rather—if you will 
pardon me—not be present when you 
are burning Arwenack.” 

“Burn Arwenack ? . . . Cousin!” 

“Why, to be sure you must, since 
the Governor has taken his resolution. 
Otherwise the place will shelter a 
park of artillery right under your noses, 
besides providing Fairfax with head- 
quarters.” 

“‘T am a true man for the King, I 
hope,” said Sir Harry musing. ‘‘ Never- 
theless, were I head of the family, as 
you are—and had I a son, as you 
have——”’ Here he came toa halt. A 
short while ago he had possessed a son, 
the darling of his hopes, and had lIcst 
him in a trivial affair of cavalry near 
Bridgwater. 

“You have given dearer than I. 
You would choose as I choose,’’ said 
Sir Peter gently. In a more cheerful 
tone he added: ‘‘ What is it the rebels 
chant ?—‘ Babylon is fallen, is fallen, 
that great city.’ I did have a thought 
that some day, falling sick, I might 
return to Arwenack—for change of 
air! But it must go. Pull down 
what you can and set fire to the rest. 
There’s no time to be lost, either ; and 
so I’ll turn my back with all speed. 

He clapped a hand on his kinsman’s 


his 
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shoulder, shook hands with the other 
two, and was gone. As he crossed 
the courtyard they heard him whistling. 


Il. 


So these three gallant gentlemen 
were left, with a garrison of some 
fifteen or sixteen hundred souls (about 
three hundred being women and 
children) to obey a hopeless order, 
which yet suited with their mettle. 
That same evening fatigue parties 
were marched down to Arwenack 
House, some to demolish the park wall 
and outbuildings, others to save the 
family portraits on the walls and the 
good wine in the cellar. 

But the next day beginning upon the 
house itself, they found the masonry 
extraordinarily thick and so compact 
that the soldiers vowed the mortar to 
be harder than the very stones. Fewer 
men could be spared, too; for some 
three or four of the enemy’s ships this 
day appeared off the haven-mouth ; 
and although they made no attempt 
to sail past the cannon of the fort or to 
land any of their crews, their presence 
kept a goodly number of the garrison 
alert upon the gun-platforms. In the 
end the Governor, who could spare no 
gunpowder for blasting, gave orders to 
fire the house. 

It burned very slowly, its timbers 
being of oak scarcely less stout than 
the masonry. The night of the firing 
(March 16th) was exceedingly still, 
with no breeze to drive a flame ; and 
by ten o’clock Sir Harry from the lawn 
beheld the great hall of his ancestors 
glowing like a furnace of sea-coal, as 
the fire ate into the heart of the panels 
and gnawed the edge of the escutcheon 
above the chimney-piece — argent, 
within a bordure bezanty an eagle dis- 
played with two heads; for the Killi- 
grews claimed descent from the Byzan- 
tin’s Emperors. 

““Stemmata quid faciunt?’”’ quoted 
Sir Harry, as he turned away, and 
sadly took the hill towards the Castle. 

Soon after midnight a scout reported 
the rebel van on the road by Penryn, 
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and the Governor called his men off, 
leaving the great house to burn. The 
first of the enemy—a troop of horse 
arriving twenty minutes later, at once 
set to work to fight the flames. There 
was water in plenty, for Arwenack 
stood within a stone throw of the 
harbour shore, and the main body 
arriving—before dawn they managed 
to save a poor remnant of the building, 
within the west walls of which they 
hastily crowded back some furniture 
for General Fairfax, who arrived at 
noon, having been detained at Truro 
in taking measures with the sheriff and 
other gentlemen of estate to pacify 
the county behind him. 

That afternoon he took a slighting 
survey of the Castle and its defences ; 
and early next day (the 18th) he sent 
up a trumpet, summoning the garrison 
to surrender and demanding an answer 
within two hours. 

Colonel Dick Arundell received the 
message at the castle gate, and carried 
it to his father. 

“Shall I answer it for you ?”’ he 
asked. 

“Certainly not,” snapped the old 
man. “I never liked pen and ink 
before now, but here is a letter will do 
my heart good to compose.”’ 

He took pen and wrote : 


“Colonel John Arundell to Sir 
Thomas Fairfax.” 





‘““Str,—The Castle was committed 
to my Government by His Majesty, 
who by our laws hath command of the 
castles and forts of this kingdom. 
Wherefore I wonder that you demand 
this castle without authority; and 
having taken less than two minutes’ 
resolution, I resolve that I will here 
bury myself before I deliver up this 
castle to such as fight against His 
Majesty, and that nothing you can 
threaten is formidable to me in respect 
of the loss of loyalty and conscience. 


“Your servant, 
“JOHN ARUNDELL, of Trerice. 
“March 18th, 1646.” 


So the siege began. 














‘‘The'garrison made a really dangerous sally in boats to fetch relief.” 
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III. 

“You have a great capacity for 
silence, Dick. A penny for your 
thoughts, man!” 

‘They were foolish enough,” con- 
fessed Colonel Dick, who had _ been 
staring up at the Castle eaves. “I 
was wondering if the swallows had 
started to hatch, up at Raglan ; or if 
the birds, like the plants, are earlier 
here in the West.” 

“Now for God’s sake, my dear 
fellow,”” Sir Harry expostulated with 
mock testiness, “‘let’s have no more 
of Raglan for a while! Your good 
father hath Raglan on the brain, and 
I believe indeed lives for no other 
end but to hear of its downfall and 
die happy. ‘Tis a match between him 
and old Worcester ; and for love of him 
—as partly because ‘tis hard to turn 
the flow of a deaf man’s discourse— 
I listen to talk of Raglan—morning, 
noon and night—breakfast, dinner, 
and supper (as I suppose we still call 
our meals). And the Chaplain plays 
up to him. I had thought, till I heard 
of Raglan, that nothing could be more 
tedious than limpets—even when 
stewed in good red wine.” 

“You ask for my thoughts, and I 


answered you,” said Colonel Dick 
gravely. “For another thought, I 


begin to understand how a man goes 
mad in prison, for this idle siege breeds 
fancies in me like maggots in carrion. 
But you shall not dine on limpets to- 
day, for I took two sizeable pollack 
down on the rocks this morning.” 

“You were a sorry sportsman, then, 
not to take me with you, and a bad 
housekeeper, for we might have caught 
four.” 

‘‘ I go alone on pretence of examining 
the outer wall and what damage the 
enemy did yesterday, and I hide the 
lines in my pocket, as likewise I brought 
the fish back within my breastplate. 
If the men at the sally-port guessed 
my game, we should have the whole 
garrison breaking fence.” 

“Tut, man! Do you suppose the 
Governor’s table can be supplied with 
fresh fish and the whole garrison not 
know ?’ 

“Old Andrew cooks them in secret.” 
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Old Andrew was the Governor’s body 
servant. 

“H’m and hath a daughter, 
whom a week of wholesome feeding 
might rescue from the grave. She shall 
have my portion, poor girl. Dick, 
‘tis damnable how the women and 
children suffer ! ”’ 

“Nay,” said Colonel Dick, ‘ I have 
seen to that. She is to have mine.” 

They began to dispute, irritably, 
which should have the privilege of 
yielding up his portion. They were 
both gaunt with under-feeding: but 
Sir Harry had dulled the desire of 
food somewhat by potations of the 
Killigrew wine. 

“T would I had never told you,” 
said Colonel Dick, gloomily. ‘“‘’Tis a 
warning to keep my own counsel in 
future.” 

Sir Harry cast an angry glance down 
across the forecourt where at least a 
hundred of the garrison, squatting on 
the flagstones, were busy with small- 
pick-hammers, shaping out stone can- 
non-balls. They drew their material 
from a heap of granite-dressing which 
had been brought, some months ago, 
for the repair of the keep and shot 
down in a corner of the yard, and during 
the long six weeks of the siege they had 
acquired no small expertness. But the 
incessant irregular tapping worked on 
the raw of Sir Harry’s temper. 

“Oh, the devil take it!”’ he broke 
out. “‘ You talk of swallows—’tis these 
woodpeckers are driving me mad! 
Or call ’em thrushes hammering snails, 
—no, limpets !”’ 

He corrected himself with a short 
laugh. ‘‘ Why what a silly affair is this 
siege! Of all these balls, not one in a 
hundred finds a mark.” 

‘‘ The rebels make no better practice,” 
said Colonel Dick, who had recovered 
his composure. Both men spoke truly. 
The siege was now in its seventh week, 
and the artillery had achieved nothing. 
The castle gunners had hit a ship but 
twice or thrice, with little damage, 
while on the land side the besiegers 
sheltered behind the broken walls of 
Arwenack and were quite safe. On the 
other hand the Castle, though it showed 
a few scars, was in fact impregnable 














JOHN-FOR-THE-KING. 


to the cannon brought against it. Fair- 
fax had departed for the siege of Oxford 
leaving Colonel Hammond in command 
with express orders not to assault. 
He trusted to famine. 

To return to the two friends—in 
the end Colonel Dick let Sir Harry have 
his way. 
Below the 
wall of cir- 
cumvalla- 
tion, to the 
south, in 
these days 
a pretty 
thick scrub 


we " \ ™ 
ry 
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regularly distributed, and everyone 
of the besieged received a share in his 
turn, though that turn came all too 
seldom. Some of the more adven- 













“‘He had plucked out a pistol from his holster.” 


ran down the cliff to the very edge 
of the sea. The pair used to make 


their way down through this and 
fish in the dark morning hours. 
After a while they formed fatigue 


parties of such soldiers as had been 
recruited from the fishing villages, 
and used mullet nets. The catch was 


turous, having made crab-pots out of 
withies, tinkered up the garrison boats 
(of which there were half a dozen), and 
caught a few crabs and lobsters under 
the noses of the blockading squadron. 
But, being weak with famine, they 
found it heavy work to haul up the 
boats again, making no noise, and to 
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hide them in the scrub before daybreak 
out of sight of the ships’ gunners. 


IV. 


Four months passed, and _ three 
weeks, and still Pendennis held out. 
Some few fainthearts had managed to 
desert, but the leakage was nothing to 
count. ‘I'd liefer have their room 
than their company,” said old John- 
for-the-King (by this name all had 
come to call the Governor); “‘ they 
leave the more food for better 
stomachs.’ Indeed the deserters car- 
ried down such reports of failing stores 
and famine rations that Colonel Ham- 
mond would have preferred their re- 
maining and helping to eat the defence 
out. ‘“‘ The more the mice, the hollower 
the cheese,” said he. 

His troops, too, were dog-sick of the 
siege, for old Arundell, having convinced 
himself that activity was good for 
hungry men and that such as fought 
against the Lord’s Anointed should be 
kept awake with their conscience, took 
a savage joy in harrying the rebels 
with night sorties. Once, in July (being 
by this time reduced to eating horses 
for beef) the garrison made a really 
dangerous sally in boats to fetch relief, 
and were only driven back after sharp 
slaughter. 

No news reached them. One night— 
toward the close of the second week 
in August—the Governor and _ his 
officers had left the supperless board 
to prepare another sortie. Only Colonel 
Dick lingered a few minutes with Sir 
Harry, who had sent for yet another 
bottle of Canary. 

“If only someone would bring word 
that Raglan had fallen!’ ingeminated 
Sir Harry, for indeed John-for-the- 
King had been more than usually pro- 
lix in speculating on the fate of that 
fortress. 

‘“ Wh’st, man ! ”’ Colonel Dick warned 
him. Sir Harry, being something more 
than half drunk, had not perceived old 
Andrew at his elbow with the fresh 
bottle. 

Now, as we know, old Andrew had a 
sick daughter. She was crook-backed, 
by no means beautiful, and peevish as 
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invalids are apt to be. But old Andrew 
doted on her, and so did his wife. They 
saw her dying before their eyes, and 
verily believed that the siege had but 
to end and she would regain health. 

The father had something of a dog’s 
fidelity and something of a dog’s con- 
fidence in his master’s wisdom. There 
was less true loyalty in him than an 
ingrained habit of subservience. He had 
been bred under the shadow of the 
Arundell shield, and had never dared 
to look from under its rim. His wife 
thought for herself now and then. 

“Silly old siege, this!” grumbled 
Andrew as he huddled in bed that 
night, wondering how soon sleep would 
come to drug a hungry belly. ‘‘ There'd 
be trouble enough, I reckon, if folks 
knew about this Raglan.” 

““Who’s Raglan?” asked his wife 
sleepily. 

“ Tisn’t a who; ’tis an 7t—another 
damned Castle, same as this, and th’ 
old Squire ’s holdin’ out against it for 
a wager. I hears talk at table. God 
Almighty made the great folks an’ 
gave ’em the world to play with, but it 
comes pretty hard on our Jane.” 

“Eh?” said his wife, sitting up. 
“Tell me about it.” So he told her. 


Two days later Colonel Hammond 
sent up another summons to surrender. 
There was nothing extraordinary about 
this ; he had sent up a dozen already, 
and his trumpeter was_ regularly 
dismissed from the gate without an 
answer. This time he had apparently 
fared no better. 

But old Andrew, as he delivered the 
letter, happened to say—using the 
liberty of an old servant—‘ ’Tis queer 
now, the way that Hammond won't 
take ‘No’ for an answer, but goes 
on spoilin’ paper. Reckon he don't 
understand our Cornish courage, seein’ 
as Raglan Castle fell a week since, and 
we're alone in the world.” 

“Hey! Raglan fallen? ”— John- 
for-the-King dropped of a sudden into 
his chair. ‘‘ What have you heard, 
man?” 

‘‘ What I say,” answered old Andrew, 
speaking sulkily and looking askance; 
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“’t has been common talk among the 
men these two days past. The Lord 
knows how these things get about— 
not I. But the fellow who brought 
yon” —he pointed to the letter— 
*couldn’t deny it when we taxed 
him.” 

‘Where is he ?”’ cried the Governor 
starting up. 

“Dismissed down the hill these ten 
minutes,’ answered old Andrew, more 
cheerfully. ‘‘ Such bein’ the guard’s 
orders.” 


V. 


Even thus simply it happened. It 
might indeed have happened otherwise 
had Sir Harry and Colonel Dick not 
been absent from the supper board that 
night. They were away at the fishing. 
Meanwhile the news of the surrender 
of Raglan had spread through the garri- 
son like wild-fire. All the officers had 
heard of it, and they drank to the 
Governor’s health. 

At nine o'clock he left the board, 
retired to his quarters, and dressed 
himself with care. Half an hour later, 
escorted by a trumpet and two lieu- 
tenants, he descended the hill to the 
enemy’s quarters. 

The firm front he showed before 
Colonel Hammond is matter of history : 
within half-an-hour he had obtained 
honourable terms. 

At noon next day (August 17th, 
1646), says the Chronicle quaintly, “‘ the 
entire garrison of the Castle marched 
out, with their horses, complete arms 
and other equipages, according to their 
present or past commands or qualities, 
with flying colours, trumpets sounding, 
drums beating, matches lighted at 
both ends, and bullets in their mouths.” 
In this brave style, surrendering to the 
fortunes of war, they paraded yet— 
as firmly as their emaciated bodies 
would allow them—the Royal Standard 
past the lawn of Arwenack where 
John-of-the-King stood beside Ham- 
mond, a few of their officers fraternising 
behind them. There were tears in the 
old Governor’s eyes as Hammond 
held out a hand. 
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“ By the Lord, sir, you have fought 
nobly !”” 

John-for-the-King smiled a wan 
smile. He took his enemy’s hand, being 
ever a courteous gentleman, and said 
he— 

“T thank you, sir. We have out- 
lasted Raglan, at all events.” 

“Eh? ... is Raglan fallen then ? 
You have later news than I, ’twould 
seem.” 

The old man stared at him slowly. 
For a moment he tottered, as though 
age and extreme weakness overcame 
him with a rush: but he thrust aside 
Hammond’s proferred support. 

“But I understood, sir—it was the 
common talk of my men that your 
messenger had announced it > 

His gaze, travelling around, en- 
countered Sir Harry’s ; not in accusa- 
tion ; pathetically rather, and in trust, 
as though it said, “‘ You are my friend. 
For God’s sake explain this to me! ’”’ 

And in a flash, as their eyes met, 
Sir Harry guessed the truth. . . Under 
that eager questioning look he abased 
his head, turned, and passed out 
through the crowd with even such a 
set face as Peter carried once from 
Pilate’s Judgment Hall. 

He took the road back to the Castle, 
They said afterwards that he had 
returned to fire off some of the spare 
ammunition, lest it should fall into 
the rebels’ hands, and that a burst gun 
had inflicted the splinter wound in his 
forehead. He was alive, indeed, when 
they found him, but visibly marked 
for death. 


VI. 


It is further said that the starved 
garrison flung themselves so precipi- 
tately upon the food supplied by 
Colonel Hammond, and ate so raven- 
ously, that in the end “ more died by 
putting their hands to their mouths 
than to their swords.” 

But while they gorged, old John-for- 
the-King, refusing meat or drink, had 
mounted his horse and started slowly off 
along the Truro road. What mattered 
the direction? By instinct, like a 
dying animal, he headed for his home, 
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to creep back to it. Yet what could 
home be, when he reached it, but an 
empty shell. He had pawned or lost all 
his wealth in his master’s cause ; that 
cause was lost, and here was the 
end. 

To be the last had been his last 
ambition. It had burned in his old 
heart like a youthful passion. Now 
this, too, had proved a cheat. . . He 
never once turned for a look back upon 
the fortess he had, by common consent, 
defended so gloriously. 

Coming to aturn of theroad hesighted 
a small cart some way ahead, drawn 
by a donkey, making its way inland at a 
painful crawl. A man and a woman 
trudged beside it. 

At the sound of his horse’s footfall, 
the man cast a look over his shoulder 
and made a sudden dart for a gate 
beside the road. Before he vanished 
John Arundell had recognised him. 

He rode forward quickly. The cart 
had come to a halt. An invalid girl lay 
cushioned upon the bottom-boards, 


and at the cart-tail her old mother 
stood helpless, awaiting the worst. 


For knowledge of her sin was written 
now on the old Squire’s face, and he had 
plucked out a pistol from his holster. 
He was -swerving towards the gate, 
to hunt the man down, as of old he 
would have hunted vermin. 

3ut with a look into the cart, John- 
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for-the-King checked his horse, and 
very slowly put up his pistol. 

“You were my servants,” he said. 
“As you have dealt with me, so God 
deal with you!” 

He rode on. 


VII. 


There is a postscript; or, rather, 
there are two. 

(1) Raglan Castle surrendered two 
days later. 

(2) Sir Harry Killigrew’s wounds 
having been bandaged, under one of 
the Articles of Surrender, he was hastily 
carried on shipboard and conveyed to 
St. Malo, where he died on the 27th 
September—‘“ lamented,” says Claren- 
don, ‘by all good men.” Before his 
death, however, he dictated a letter to 
his kinsman Sir Peter, who showed it 
the Prince of Wales ; who (contrary to 
his habit) remembered it. Two years 
after His Majesty’s Restoration, Colonel 
Dick Arundell rode back through the 
gateway of Pendennis Castle as its 
Governor, and two years later, he knelt 
before the King to be ennobled as Lord 
Arundell of Trerice. 

These two honours would have 
fallen to his father before him; but 
John-for-the-King was dead of a broken 
heart. 
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opens upon the drawing-room 

is, I have found, a rather 
doubtful benefit. True, it has enabled 
me sometimes to take sanctuary upon 
the approach of such of Myra’s visitors 
as may chance to be rabid Suffragists, 
Christian Scientists, or other enthu- 
siasts on the look-out for converts. 
On the other hand, when the study 
door is of the thinnest, as is the case 
with mine, the conversation in the 
drawing-room is apt to filter through 
and weave itself into one’s work in a 
way that is most distracting. On this 
particular afternoon, for instance, the 
drawback was more than usually in 
evidence. No less than three times 
I had found myself beginning to copy 
the phrase “ Take my advice” into 
the dialogue of my new story. With 
an exasperated exclamation I broke 
off once more and began to erase the 
insistent words from my manuscript, 
and at the same time the phrase 
filtered through yet again with a fuller 
context. 

“Nonsense,” urged Myra’s voice 
emphatically. ‘‘ You take my advice 
and break off the engagement. It will 
teach him a lesson.”’ 

I knew that Myra was in the drawing- 
room with her sister Gladys, and, still 
busy with my penknife, I wondered 
idly what Jack Forbes had been doing 
to deserve such rigorous treatment. 
Jack Forbes is the good-looking giant 
who plays centre threequarter for St. 
Valentine’s Hospital, and is engaged 
to be married to Gladys. (I give the 
facts in the order in which I think he 
would himself place them.) My sister 
Katherine, who is of a romantic turn 
of mind, describes him as a strong, 
silent man. His strength no one who 


7 possession of a study which 


has seen him play football will deny, 
but his disposition to silence is, I 
venture to think, to some slight extent 
relative to the question of topic. He 
once talked to me about scrum- 
formation the whole way from Cardiff 
to Paddington. 

“Not a bit of it,” came Myra’s 
voice once more in response to an 
inaudible mumbling from her sister. 
‘““You break it off, and make him 
think you really mean it. He'll behave 
very differently then.”’ 

This was certainly interesting, throw- 
ing, as it did, further light upon a 
certain terrible week some time before 
our marriage, when nothing but my 
solemn promise never to repeat a 
fault of which I was quite innocent 
had availed to rekindle Myra’s waning 
affection. For the moment I was 
almost tempted to listen for more, 
but, remembering the claims of honour 
and the importance of finishing my 
story, I stopped up with one finger the 
ear nearer the door and continued 
writing. 

When, later on, I passed into the 
drawing-room, I found that my sister- 
in-law had departed. Myra, reclining 
on the sofa, remained for a while 
deeply pre-occupied to the extent 
almost of ignoring a remark from me 
about her dress, which was one that I 
particularly admire. 

“‘ T think,” she remarked at last, and 
with considerable venom, “I think 
Jack Forbes is a beast !”’ 

I expressed my surprise, and asked 
carelessly what Jack Forbes had been 
doing. The story, as unfolded by 
Myra, was serious enough. For over a 
fortnight he had hardly been near 
Gladys; at the few brief interviews 
the latter had had with him he had 
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been irritable, absent-minded and 
anxious to get away, and all her de- 
mands for an explanation had failed 
to elicit more than clumsy evasions. 
Matters had culminated two days 
before, when, after deliberately ignoring 
a long-standing arrangement to take 
Gladys to see his Hospital Cup-tie 
match, he had pretended afterwards 
to have forgotten all about it. 

“But perhaps,” I suggested un- 
guardedly, trying to help Jack Forbes 
a bit, “he did actually forget the 
arrangement.” 

“‘ Indeed ! ’’ exclaimed Myra, regard- 
ing me indignantly. ‘‘ How exceed- 
ingly complimentary to Gladys!” 

I hastily dropped that line of argu- 
ment. A few weeks before I had for 
the first time forgotten the anniversary 
of our wedding-day, and I was not 
going to revive that topic for Jack 
Forbes or anybody. So I said basely 
that he seemed to be treating Gladys 
very badly. 

“Perhaps,” I added, as I lit a 
cigarette, “if Gladys were to make an 
appeal to his better feelings——’”’ 

“ Really,” broke in Myra, “I don’t 
think Gladys will take any such trouble. 
Of course, when a man behaves like 
that the natural result is that a girl 
very soon falls out of love with him.” 

I said that that was only to be 
expected. 

“In fact,” she continued, ‘ Gladys 
tells me that she is going to break off 
the engagement to-morrow.” 

Of course, there is no doubt that a 
woman’s way of presenting the truth 
is apt to differ from a man’s, but I 
refuse to agree with the cynics who 
put the case more strongly than this. 
Besides, we did undoubtedly receive 
a visit from Gladys two days later with 
the news that she had broken off her 
engagement, which shows Myra’s 
statement to have been essentially 
true, if a little careless as to detail. 

On the following Saturday I jour- 
neyed down to Twickenham, in defiance 
of the weather, to see the Rugby 
football match between England and 
Ireland. Stepping out of the train I 
ran into young Cartwright, a fellow 
student of Forbes at St. Valentine’s, 
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and agreed to share a damp fly with 
him to the ground. After some dis- 
cussion of the weather, from the point 
of view of the advantage it conferred 
upon the Irish forwards, I ventured an 
inquiry about Jack Forbes. 

“Saw him this morning,” he re- 
plied. ‘‘ Poor old chap, he’s very 
down on his luck.” 

I wondered how much young Cart- 
wright knew, and threw out a feeler. 

“Why, haven’t you heard the 
news?” he asked. ‘‘ He’s had the 
chuck.” 

There was evidently no further need 
for reticence on my part. 

“Yes, I had heard,” 
“ How’s he taking it ? ” 

“ Better steer clear of the subject if 
you see him,” he advised. “ He’s 
fearfully cut up about it, poor old 
chap.” 

I said that I supposed that was only 
natural. 

“Lord! yes,” he agreed feelingly. 
“It makes a chap feel pretty sick. 
Been in the same boat myself.” 

“ Really ? ’’ I remarked. 

“Oh, it was only for a fortnight,” 
he explained with the same engaging 
candour. ‘Then I got taken on 
again. But it was rotten while it 
lasted.” 

I remarked that it must have been. 

“* All the same,” he added, “‘ I think 
it’s Forbes’s own fault, you know. He’s 
been a lot too slack.” 

““So I had gathered,” I said, a little 
surprised, I must admit, at the intimate 
knowledge that St. Valentine’s Hos- 
pital seemed to possess about Jack 
Forbes’s love affair. 

‘“ At the same time he needn’t take 
it so frightfully to heart.”—Young 
Cartwright leant confidentially towards 
me in the cab—‘ Between you and 
me when they drop a chap they 
usually only do it as a matter of tactics 
just to make him buck up. They 
know it makes him keener. I keep 
telling old Forbes so, but he won't 
listen to me.” 

Such views about the sex in one so 
young and seemingly artless were 
certainly surprising, and I wondered 


inwardly what Myra and Gladys would 


I admitted. 
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have had to say to them. Unfor- 
tunately the conversation was here cut 
short by our arrival at the ground, and 
the youthful philosopher left me to go 
to his seat in the stand. For my own 
part, not having had the foresight to 
secure a seat, I was compelled to take 
up a position on the touch-line where 
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“ Hullo!” Isaid. ‘‘ Howare you? ” 

He turned upon me a face suffused 
with gloom. 

“Rotten,” he replied, and without 
further remark forced his way through 
the crowd ahead of me. 

I craned my neck to stare after him. 
There were, of course, many grave 


























***? think,’ she remarked, ‘that Jack Forbes is a beast!'” 


in an increasingly humid condition I 
witnessed such sections of the game as 
the dripping umbrellas around me 
permitted. 

Struggling towards the gates at the 
conclusion of the match I found myself 
momentarily shoulder to shoulder with 
Jack Forbes himself. 


faces around me, for England had lost 
the game, but such mere glumness 
was not to be compared with the 
extremity of black dejection which had 
shown itself in Forbes’s whole manner 
and appearance. I continued my 
journey a little sobered in my view of 
his affair. Of course, I had never 
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doubted that he was in love with 
Gladys, but hitherto, even after young 
Cartwright’s description of his con- 
dition, I had not thought it likely that 
things were very serious with him. 

On arriving home I found Myra and 
Gladys together, and was at once con- 
scious of a something in the air which 
suggested that my company was not 
likely at the moment to be valued 
quite so highly as usual. Women have 
a singular skill in projecting this sort 
of atmosphere with the minimum of 
affront. On my mentioning, however, 
that I had met Jack Forbes there was 
an immediate change in the weather. 

“What did he say?” they cried 
simultaneously. 

I told them, and no man, I am sure, 
ever addressed a more _ interested 
audience. Encouraged, I gave an 
account also of my conversation with 
young Cartwright. 

“Of course,’”’ I interposed apolo- 
getically, ‘“‘ I’m afraid it must be very 
annoying to Gladys to have the affair 
the common topic of discussion at the 
hospital.”’ 

Gladys, who had been concealing 
her annoyance under a beaming smile, 
said that that was so. 

“What else did he say?” urged 
Myra eagerly. 

“Nothing worth mentioning,” I re- 
plied, and began to fill a pipe. ‘‘ He 
had some ridiculous theory that Gladys 
had only broken off the engagement for 
reasons of her own.” 

There was rather a marked silence. 

“What d’you mean—reasons of her 
own ?”’ asked Myra carelessly. 

“Oh, he said girls did that sort of 
thing so as to make a man more keen. 
He described it as tactics on their 
part.” 

There was another pause, followed 
by a scornful laugh from Myra. 

“No doubt,” she said, “‘ young 
Cartwright is quite an authority on the 
subject.” 

“ He has had such a vast experience, 
of course,” scoffed Gladys. 

“Well, I rather gathered,” I re- 
marked, ‘“‘ that he had been thrown 
over by a girl himself.” 


“Oh, I see,” jeered Myra. “So 
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now the idiotic youth tries to be 
cynical! She must have been a sen- 
sible girl.” 

“Well, that’s as may be,” I ven- 
tured. ‘‘ He tells me she changed her 
mind again a week afterwards.” 

Myra hesitated. 

“ Really,” she exclaimed, “ I am not 
interested in the affairs of this Cart- 
wright person and the sort of girl he 
would be likely to know. And I’m 
sure Gladys can’t be either.” 

“I should think not, 
declared Gladys. 

As a result of the football match a 
violent cold confined me to the house 
for the early part of the following 
week. On the Wednesday evening, as 
I sat dolefully in a dressing gown before 
the study fire, Myra swept suddenly in 
upon me. At the sight of her grave 
face I paused with a spoonful of 
ammoniated quinine half-way to my 
mouth. 

“What do you think?” she 
exclaimed with wide eyes. ‘‘ Jack has 
been to see Gladys, and there’s been a 
terrible scene, and he’s sworn he’s 
going to shoot himself.” 

‘He simply behaved like a mad- 
man,” corroborated Gladys, appearing 
in the doorway. “I really do believe 
he means to do it!” 

Myra turned doubtfully to me. 

“You don’t think he would, do 
you ? ”’ she appealed. 

I said I really couldn’t say, and 
groped apathetically in my pocket for 
a fresh handkerchief. 

‘“T really think,” stated Myra, “ you 
had better go out to Chiswick and see 
him.” 

I sat suddenly erect. 

“It looks as if the rain is stopping 
now,” said Gladys. 

‘And you could wear your thick 
waistcoat,” suggested Myra. 

“T don’t think you realise,” I 
began coldly, ‘‘that I am_ suffering 
acutely from one of the very worst—— 

At this point I was interrupted by 
the arrival on the scene of my sister 
Katherine, who was immediately made 
acquainted with the situation. 

“Certainly you must go, and at 
once, too!” she cried. “‘ Pray heaven 


indeed !” 
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you are in time to avert a terrible I ventured to point out that in that 
tragedy ! ”’ case I could do no good by going out 


“Tt doesn’t seem to occur to you,’ into the rain. 
I snuffled, ‘“‘ that there would be any “ After all,’’ I added, “ if Gladys is 
tragedy in my developing pneu- really afraid that he may carry out 
monia.”” his threat, it seems to me the simplest 





“1 really think,’ stated Myra, ‘you had better go out te Chiswick to see him.'” 


“Did anybody ever hear of such plan is for her to send him a telegram 
selfishness !” exclaimed my sister. renewing the engagement.” 

Fussing about a mere cold in the Even now I don’t altogether under- 
head at a time like this! Possibly at stand what there was so very un- 
this very moment that poor young man_ reasonable in this suggestion, but its 
is about to take his life |” reception by Myra and Gladys con- 
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vinced me that it was one that ought 
never to have been made. 

“Indeed, I shall do nothing of the 
kind!’ exclaimed Gladys indignantly. 

“The idea!” cried Myra. “‘ What 
next, I wonder! ”’ 

“ All I know is,” resumed my sister, 
returning to the charge, “if you don’t 
go and anything happens his blood 
will be on your head ! ”’ 

“Yes, I don’t think you realise 
that,” assented Myra. 

This was too much for me altogether. 

“Indeed !’’ I exclaimed, lowering 
my handkerchief. “‘ Are you sure it 
wouldn’t be on your head ? ”’ 

“What do you mean?’’ faltered 
Myra. 

“T think you know,” I said, fixing 
her with a watery eye. She flushed. 

“You've been listening! ”’ she cried 
accusingly. 

I confessed that I might accidentally 
have caught a few words. 

““T wonder that he dares to admit 
it!’ she exclaimed. ‘“‘ He sits in here 


pretending to work, and simply listens 
to everything that’s going on in the 


drawing-room ! ” 

“T only heard a little of your part,”’ 
I hastened to add. ‘ Gladys’s voice 
was far too indistinct——” 

Here my sister, rather opportunely 
perhaps, broke in severely. 

“In the meantime the moments are 
slipping away, and a strong man’s life 
hangs in the balance !”’ 

“We had better see,” said Myra, 
“whether we can find somebody else 
to go.” 

I need hardly say perhaps that the 
discussion ended in my being brought 
to reason. Sulkily leaving the fireside 
I dressed, armed myself with a fresh 
supply of handkerchiefs, and _ sallied 
out into the rain enveloped in a dense 
odour of eucalyptus. There was no 
taxi-cab on the rank (time being the 
chief consideration, my sister had for- 
bidden me a hansom), so I betook 
myself and my eucalyptus atmosphere 
into a crowded motor-omnibus, where 
the passengers edged away from my 
neighbourhood, and eyed me offen- 
sively. 

As a matter of fact, I paid but little 
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attention to them. The apathy that 
had held me in its grasp by the fireside 
had gradually disappeared, to be suc- 
ceeded by a stealthily-growing uneasi- 
ness that came as a most disagreeable 
surprise to me. Strive as I would, I 
found myself becoming more and more 
infected by those very fears that had 
seemed theatrical in my sister. In 
vain I argued that Jack Forbes, 
healthy English athlete as I knew him 
to be, was the last man in the world 
to commit so continental an action ; 
by the same view he should have been 
the last man in the world to threaten 
it, and that he had threatened it there 
seemed to be no doubt. Suppose he 
had already committed the deed while 
I sat selfishly indifferent before my 
study fire! Or suppose that through 
that same selfish indifference I arrived 
only a few moments too late—— 

By the time the ’bus reached, Chis- 
wick I had worried myself into a state 
of the acutest anxiety. Regardless of 
a perfectly torrential downpour I set 
off for Jack Forbes’s rooms at a brisk 
trot, with one hand holding my 
umbrella above my head, and the other 
pressing a handkerchief to my nose, 
with the result that stumbling as I 
rounded the corner of his road I was 
unable to save myself and fell pros- 
trate. Hardly pausing to wipe the 
mud from my face I hurried on to the 
house and gave a tremendous peal at 
the bell. 

From somewhere near a man’s voice 
could be heard bawling a comic song 
to a piano accompaniment, and the 
grim contrast between this and the 
possible tragedy lurking in the house 
before me struck me forcibly. The 
next moment, loud and clear above 
the sound of the piano, the report 
of a revolver shot rang out into the 
darkness. 

For an instant I hung back aghast, 
then, thrusting aside the landlady, I 
rushed through to the back and burst 
into Jack Forbes’s sitting-room. 

The room was full of strangers leaning 
back in their chairs, pipe in hand, and 
bawling a chorus. In the middle a 
huge man, with his back to me, was 
dancing with cumbersome exuberance. 
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All this was but an instantaneous of a high kick, turned and faced me. 
impression through the dense clouds It was Jack Forbes himself. 
of tobacco smoke, “Hullo, old chap!” he exclaimed 


“**Do you know, old chap,’ he added, ‘/ think you were a fool to come out.'” 


“Stop!” I shouted. ‘Forbes! boisterously ; then, staring, “Is any- 
Where is he ? Didn’t you hear ? ” thing the matter ? ” 
_ The chorus ceased, and the big man For the moment my emotions were 
in the middle, suspending the execution too mixed for speech. 
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“I—I thought I heard a shot,” I 
stammered. 

He laughed cheerily. 

“ Garage at the back,” he explained, 
and began to pull off my coat. “ Take 
a pew. 

With my thoughts in a whirl I was 
pressed into a chair, and found myself 
being introduced to his guests. He 
himself, humming a few bars of the 
late chorus, pirouetted joyously out 
into the hall with my overcoat. I 
don’t think I remember ever having 
seen him in better spirits. 

“Pretty state your overcoat’s in,” 
he grinned, reappearing. ‘“‘ What have 
you been up to? Looks to me as if 
you’ve been on the spree.” 

There was a noisy laugh from the 
company, in which I did not join. 
Already a black rage possessed me 
against the behaviour of this man 
whose life I had come to save, a rage I 
could hardly contain on being asked 
by him whether I knew any comic 
songs. I said snappily that I did not, 
and that in any case I had far too bad 
an influenza cold to think of singing 
them. What his guests made of the 
intrusion of this crusty invalid upon 
their revels I really can’t imagine. 
The consciousness that they must be 
regarding me as a sort of gratuitous 
wet blanket made me angrier still, but 
to tell the truth they seemed to make 
up their minds not to let my presence 
worry them over-much. They were 
a jolly, high-spirited set of young 
fellows, but their jollity was as nothing 
compared with the uproarious exu- 
berance of Jack Forbes. An _ Irish 
song and jig which he performed later 
upon the table quite brought down 
the house. 

At last, almost bursting with tem- 
per, I rose to go, and he accompanied 
me into the hall. 

“You seem,’ I snuffled spitefully, 
“to be in better spirits than when I 
saw you last.” 

“ Rather!” he replied. 
good reason to.” 

I said bitterly that it certainly 
looked like it. 

“Yes ; I had an awful hump on me 
then,” he pursued. “I’d had the 


“ T’ve jolly 
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chuck, you know. But it’s all right 
now—lI’ve been taken on again.”’ 

“Eh?” 1 exclaimed in sudden 
astonishment. 

“T’ve been taken on again,” he 
repeated ; then, marking my incredu- 
lity, ‘““Oh, it’s all O.K. I've just 
heard from them this evening.” 

“From them?” I echoed, gaping. 

“Yes, they’re going to give me 
another trial.” 

“They?” I shouted. “Is 
more than one of ’em?” 

He stared at me a little. 

“Five,” he replied. “‘ There used 
to be seven at one time——” 

‘“What the deuce,” I 
“are you talking about ? ” 

Again my manner seemed to surprise 
him. 

‘The Selection Committee,” he re- 
plied. ‘Who else do you think 
arranges the team ? ” 

A sudden flood of light poured in 
upon me. 

“Do you mean to say,” I cried, 
“you're talking about football all the 
time ?”’ 

“What else should I be talking 
about ?’’ he demanded, staring. 

I made no reply. Quite a number 
of things had suddenly become clear— 
among them the strange apparent 
cynicism of young Cartwright. And 
then I thought once more of my 
anxious journey through the rain, and 
a wave of fury surged over me. 

“What about Gladys?” I snarled. 
‘“Didn’t you tell her you’d had the 
chuck, or whatever you call it ?”’ 

He flushed somewhat, and shuffled 
awkwardly with one foot. 

‘““ Well—er—no,”’ he admitted. “‘ Not 
very pleasant to have to tell your girl 
a thing like that.” 

I glared at him. 

“By the way,” he pursued, “I’m 
afraid I’ve not been hitting it off very 
well with her just lately. To tell the 
truth, I’ve been in such a rotten 
frame of mind, having the push from 
the team, that I should have quarrelled 
with anybody. Makes you feel like 
suicide almost.”’ 

I did not trust myself to speak, 

‘ Still, that’ll be all right now,” he 


there 


exploded, 
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added cheerfully. “I'll go round and 
see her in the morning.” 

He opened the front door for me, 
remarking, as he did so, that my cold 
seemed to be pretty bad. 

“‘D’ you know, old chap,” he added, 
“T think you were a fool to come out.” 

“A fool!” I shouted.- “‘I should 
think I——”’ 

A paroxysm of sneezing cut me 
short, and I strode off into the rain 
leaving him on the doorstep staring 
after me in astonishment. One con- 
solation at least I was able to enjoy— 
that of allaying the suspense of Myra 
and Gladys on my return home. 

“He is quite safe,” I answered in 
return to their anxious inquiry, “‘ and 
there is nothing further to be feared 
unless he falls off the table.” 

“Falls off the table? ”’ they cried. 
“What do you mean ? ” 

I explained that he had nearly done 
this while dancing the Irish jig, and 
gave an account subsequently of all 
that had occurred. Myra, who has a 
sense of humour, eventually found it 
too much for her indignation. Gladys 
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also seemed to find an amusing side to 
the affair, but I noticed that she was 
somewhat longer in doing so than 
Myra. 


It is now a fortnight since the events 
I have related, and the engagement is 
in full swing again. Forbes scored 
three tries last Saturday against Guy’s, 
and I’m sure I never saw a girl more 
proud and happy in her fiancé than is 
Gladys. 

For my own part, I have begun to 
wonder—since hearing my _ sister's 
views upon the subject—whether I 
have not been at fault over the whole 
affair. 

Of course, says my sister, no one 
with any knowledge of character at 
all would ever have expected a strong, 
silent man like Jack Forbes to wear 
his heart upon his sleeve ; such a man, 
whatever he might be suffering, would 
be sure to choke it back, and show a 
smiling face to the world. That (she 
says) is the sort of man she really 
admires. 


ta Autumn’s a gipsy in rags and in patches 


With his wallet o’erbrimming with apples of gold, 


Oh, Autumn laughs loudly as bright boughs he catches 


From the russet-red beech trees o’erhanging the wold. 


Oh, Autumn’s a wastrel who'd ever be roaming, 


Who fares as the wind fares the world’s road along, 


Who races the dawn-clouds, and dances at gloaming, 


And leaves hearts like wild harps athrill with his song. 


AuGuUSTA HANCOCK. 
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The College 


IN THE HEART OF DICKENS LAND. 


SOME PICTURES FOR CHRISTMAS-TIME. 


BY A. S. HARTRICK, A.R.W.S. 


ILLUSTRATED BY THE AUTHOR. 


HE almshouses at Cobham, that 
. little village in Kent immor- 
talised by its associations with 
Charles Dickens, are not so well known 
as the “ Leather Bottle” of the same 
place. That, of course, was the hostel 
to which, as we learn in “‘ Pickwick,” 
Mr. Tupman retired when giving up 
the world; and henceforward all the 
sign-posts in the neighbourhood are 
careful to announce the whereabouts of 
his retreat. But I cannot allow that 
the “ College ’’ (to give the Almshouses 
their local title) is any less worthy of 
present interest, while its antiquity is 
vastly the greater. 

Hidden away in the shadow of 
the parish church (which by the way 
contains the largest collection of 
“brasses”” of any in England), and 
easily overlooked by the passer-by, 
for generations this charity has been 
doing-its work of mercy to the Glory 
of God and in memory of the Founders. 

Its beginnings go back almost into 
the dark ages, for here there are really 
two Foundations, to account for all the 
buildings on the spot. The first, that 
of Sir John Cobham, who, in 1362, 
built and endowed a chantry (in per- 
petuity, he hoped) for five chaplains. 
Of this, dismantled at the Reformation, 
only portions remain incorporated in 
the walls of the present buildings, and 
possibly in parts of the ‘‘ Hall’ and of 
the “ Dungeon,” so called. The second 
Foundation, which stands to this day, 
The New College, was made by Sir 
William Brooke, Lord de Cobham, for 
the relief of the deserving poor of the 
neighbourhood, in 1598. 

_ There are some twenty little houses 
in all, grouped round a courtyard, 


carpeted with turf. Very pleasant and 
peaceful they look under their warm 
red roof and tall Elizabethan chimneys. 
The right to occupation is divided 
among some dozen of the surrounding 
parishes, and the inmates are carefully 
watched over nowadays by a resident 
nurse and a warden. To each cottage 
is attached an allotment, outside, where 
fruit and flowers are cultivated: the 
more able-bodied generally assisting 
those who are unable to attend properly 
to this work themselves. 

Who knows! but perhaps the neigh- 
bourhood of this monument of Good- 
will may have suggested something to 
Dickens when he prepared to rouse the 
nation to a sense of its responsibilities 
in the essential brotherhood of man 
by his famous series of Christmas 
books. 

Not that the inhabitants of the 
Almshouses have much money or 
thought to spend on Christmas fes- 
tivities—they live too near the border- 
land of the “ Great Beyond,” whence 
there is no return—by this, I do not 
mean that they are solemn or depressed : 
on the contrary they appear quite 
happy and contented; but, there is 
always present the memento mort. 
The angel of death chose to make his 
call last Christmas day, for one then 
who was “ singing a good ’un”’ only 
the night before. They are not without 
the means of making a feast if they 
will, for by the kindness of Lady 
Darnley, of Cobham Hall, each member 
receives a plum pudding and 2 Ib. of 
beef to make ready for the day. 

That the types of the inhabitants 
vary considerably is not surprising 
seeing that a town as large as Gravesend 


39 
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the with 
agricul- 
wife pre- 


is included in 
rights; but naturally 
tural labourer 
dominate. 

By the rules of the Founder: ‘no 
member of the community is to give 
any railing speech to any other of 
them under the pain of a fine of six- 
pence.” This perhaps is the cause of 


parishes, 
the 
and _ his 
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walls : each inmate seems to vie with 
his neighbour in making his abode 
attractive. 

One of the most striking of these 
arrangements was that of an ex-publican 
fallen on evil days, but without damp- 
ing his spirits or his appetite for com- 
pany. In an original fashion, the wall 
of his quarters was enlivened by 























The Warden's Door, 500 years old. 


the formality with which they greet one 
another, for the prefix mister or mistress 
is never omitted. 

Summer-time of course, is the best 
season in which to make a visit. Then 
the little courtyard and its surroundings 
are at their best. Flowers brighten up 
the little plots before the doors or are 
festooned in flower pots upon the 


cages of two parrots, green and grey, 
as well as those of several finches, each 
shaded by a cabbage leaf; beneath, a 
regular bower of many coloured flowers, 
in front of which some large sunflowers 
marked their watch on time. 

The master on his doorstep, busy 


making doormats, carried on 4 woe 
versation with his pets and the yar 
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The Hall. 
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in general, in tones which were punc- 
tuated by facetious remarks by the 
grey parrot or screams by the green. 
Indeed so uproarious was the din at 
times, that neighbours have complained 
with fatal results to the green parrot, 
while the grey is now confined in- 
doors. 

Boniface, a widower, is reduced to 
discussing with his nearest neighbour, 
a widow lady, the best way of cooking 
bacon or how one should choose a chop. 
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there was a little dispute about it— 
it would have got over it, but she 
had it killed.” Whether it was the 
dispute or the cold that would have 
been got over I did not venture to 
inquire. 

The most striking looking of the 
inhabitants had been a_ county 
cricketer in his day, but having the 
misfortune to lose a leg he was forced 
to betake himself to a tailor’s bench, 
His passion for the game was such, 




















The old man and his pets. 


But the real pets of the community 
are the cats, and they are of every size, 
shape and colour. Of them all a large 
and stately Persian was perhaps the 
chief, I mean in my opinion, for of 
course each one thought his own cat 
the best. 

There was “a fly in the ointment ” 
here somehow also, as I found later on 
inquiring after the health of my choice 
during a recent visit. 

A neighbour whispered, ‘Ah! The 
cat got a cold and she had it killed— 


however, that he managed to hold on 
to it to the last. ‘‘ He was a humpire, 
you know,” a friend of his informed 
me. ‘A clever old man were he, and 
we were boys together! He was 4 
humpire, but he always got ‘em out. 
The other humpires ‘ knowed he,’ ” he 
went on cryptically. But the really 
red-letter day of the year for this 
community was the arrival of am 
aeroplane or ‘‘areoplane,” as they 
called it. 

The old man who was the first to 
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sight it conducted me down to the 
foot of his garden to the exact spot 
whence it first appeared to him from 
the direction of Cuxton. On the way 
he explained various difficulties about 
the Old Age Pension, and how the Act 
affected him adversely owing to his 
being a widower. In chaff I hinted 
that the defect might still be remedied, 
but he assured me solemnly “ that he 
had enjoyed a wife for sixty years, and 
did not want another.’’ From this he 
passed to some onions which he had 
raised from some strange seed. “‘ They 
was Tri-poli,’ he assured me with 
pride. For a moment I was non- 
plussed, and I thought that perhaps 
some ambitious seedsman had gone 
back to the classics for a name to 
advertise his produce. Then it dawned 
on me that the title merely referred to 
the seat of the present war between 
Italy and Turkey. 

We had now reached the spot from 
which the aeroplane was seen. 

“T heard the buzzin’,”’ said my host, 
‘and, lookin’ round, seen it a comin’ 
right up the valley. It circled round 


‘ 


jist like a bird, and comed down jist 
there ’’—pointing to a field a couple 


of hundred yards away. “Of course, 
everyone in the neighbourhood was 
soon on the spot, and then came more 
buzzin’, and another ’plane appeared 
over the ridge of the hill, circled 
round as if lookin’ for someone, then 
dropped down into the same field 
beside its mate, and there they stayed 
for the night. Nobody saw them go 
away, but they were gone in the 
morning. I was glad to have seen ’em 
before I died,” so the old man finished. 

There is no phase more typical of 
one side of the English character, in its 
mingling of the sentimental with the 
extremely practical, than is to be found 
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in the custom dedicating and endowing 
almshouses and other small local 
charities for the benefit of the deserving 
poor. 

The number of these charities be- 
comes truly astonishing to a stranger 
and even to a native, who makes it his 
business to travel much about in rural 
districts. _No matter how small or 
remote the hamlet, the probability is, 
that if he will trouble to inquire 
of any responsible person in the neigh- 
bourhood, he will discover that at 
some period some local worthy or 
other has left a field or a legacy in 
money which is still administered for 
the benefit of the local poor. That the 
administration of these funds is mainly 
in the hands of the Established Church 
had led to a certain amount of criticism 
in recent years, when the mere chance 
of anything being established becomes 
its qualification for being attacked. 
But the fact that these funds have 
been left chiefly by churchmen for the 
benefit of ‘‘ Church” people surely 
speaks well for the work done by that 
Church and the regard in which it is 
held by its supporters. Anyway, does 
this large quantity of charity, coming 
down from many generations past, 
not represent more truly that innate 
feeling for justice and good fellowship 
of the English nation than any writing 
up of Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity 
at the street corners or elsewhere? 
To paraphrase a celebrated definition 
of the difference between Christianity 
and Socialism : That ideal is surely the 
nobler which even in a small way can 
say ‘‘ What’s mine is thine,” than that 
other which would claim on its own re- 
commendation ‘‘ What’s thine is mine, 
and denies the right of existence to 
a spirit of charity between those “ who 
have”’ and those who “have not. 

















A DREAM OF FAIR WOMEN. 


BY OAKLEY WILLIAMS. 


ILLUSTRATED FROM ELLIS ROBERTS PORTRAITS, 


HEN the 

W history of 
British 
portraiture towards 
the end of the nine- 
teenth century 
comes to be written, 
its writer, whether 
as chronicler or 
critic, will have to 





Ellis Roberts. reckon with the 
name of Ellis 
Roberts. All con- 


siderations touching the merit and 
quality of his work apart, the number 
of beautiful and distinguished women 
who have chosen his pictures as their 
passports to posterity will assure his 
name an abiding place in the history 
of British portraiture. Contemporary 
criticism, as is inevitable, may agree 
to differ on the value of his work ; the 
fact remains that for something like a 
quarter of a century the fairest women 
of the Court and of London society in 
the zenith of their beauty and charm 
have with one consent chosen him to 
erect ‘‘ those arks and trophies” that 
will fortify their names “‘ against the 
Dark and Time’s destroying rage.’’ 

To speak of Ellis Roberts as ‘“‘a 
fashionable painter” is to state, per- 
haps a little invidiously, the position 
he has made for himself, but not to 
explain it. 

If one refers to the works of almost 
any foreign writer of distinction one 
finds that he bases his judgment of 
the work of our great portrait painters 
of the eighteenth century almost 


entirely on their pictures of women. 
The air of aristocratic serenity and 
womanly graciousness that distinguishes 
English beauty of the highest type 
rarely fails almost to monopolise the 
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attention of foreign critics, often at the 
expense of the artist’s other work. In 
this sense, Gainsborough, Reynolds, 
and Lawrence were the “ fashionable ”’ 
portrait painters of their day. Ellis 
Roberts has no reason to resent the 
company with whom this description 
brackets his name. 

It is not invidious to speak of him as 
a fashionable painter because a list of 
his sitters during the past twenty years 
would be rather like an index to 
Debrett and the Court Guide. There 
are few families of ancient lineage or 
social prominence during the late 
Victorian and the Edwardian era whose 
womenfolk have not been portrayed 
by Ellis Roberts. There can be few 
portrait galleries in the great mansions 
where pride of birth still finds sanc- 
tuary that do not include at least 
one example of his work. 


What makes the position Ellis 





























The Painter's Daughter. 
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Roberts has established and main- 
tained for himself as portrait painter- 
in-ordinary to English beauty for more 
than twenty years in many respects 
unique is that he has won it with his art 
as his only credentials—by the suffrage 
of his sitters themselves. When, as a 
young man, he first set up his studio in 
London he could look for no wealthy 
or influential patronage to open the 
doors of the fashionable world for him. 
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The story of the struggling young 
artist whom a beautiful and benevolent 
fairy godmother raises, in recognition 
of his talents, to fame and fortune, is a 
motif beloved by romancers of all ages. 
Reduced to terms of flesh and blood 
(and maybe of bread and butter) it 
has its pendant in the story of Ellis 
Roberts’s career. 

By birth he derives from the Five 
Towns, whose epic Mr. Arnold Bennett 


























Lady Beatrice Pole-Carew 


(wife of Sir Reginald Pole-Carew, and daughter of the Marquis of Ormonde). 


He had no agency to puff or “‘ boom’ 
him, directly or indirectly. Until his 
first portrait of a fair mondaine was on 
view at the Grosvenor Galleries his 
name was unknown outside a narrow 
circle of fellow students and personal 
friends. If he became “ the vogue ”’ he 
owes his good fortune entirely to the 
attraction his work had for those who 
were personally most intimately con- 
cerned in its success, 


has recorded in remorseless detail. 
From his earliest years he was on 
sufficiently intimate terms with poverty, 
privation, and the stern realities of life 
to satisfy the conditions of the most 
exacting realist. While still a boy he 
was apprenticed to one of the big 
Staffordshire “‘ banks.’ Ceramics first 
brought him into touch with the arts 
and developed his innate gift for 
drawing and his sense of colour. On 

















the mantelpiece of the artist’s hand- 
some studio in Kensington, where King 
Edward more than once honoured him 
with a visit, stands a china plaque with 
a graceful female figure, after one of 
Lefebre’s pictures. A mishap in the 
“ firing ’’ had cracked it right across. 
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institutions may incidentally be glad 
to note. Whatever the value of its 
training, Ellis Roberts cherishes a 
grateful memory of his first school, for 
it served to place his feet on the first 
rung of the ladder he meant to climb. 
His innate talent for draughtsman- 





























The Duchess of Westminster 
(née Constance Cornwallis-West, a sister of the Princess Pless). 


Its owner prizes it as a memento of his 
craftsmanship during his probation in 
the Potteries. 

One of the municipal night schools 
gave the boy his first education “‘ out of 
hours,” or, rather, determined his 
natural bent—a fact economists who 
question the purpose of these local 


ship, trained and disciplined under its 
tuition, won him a scholarship of the 
annual value of £50 for two years, 
which carried with it a course of 
training at the South Kensington Art 
Schools. Eminent critics have said hard 
things of the academic methods ani 
traditions of this school. Ellis Roberts, 
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who attaches supreme importance to 
the value of sure and certain draughts- 
manship, is still—although in other 
respects a coolness has arisen between 
him and the Immortals of Burlington 
House—unswerving in his loyalty to 
the standards of South Kensington 
orthodoxy. 
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the terms of which enable its holder to 
study abroad. The few months of 
foreign travel the prize afforded proved 
of abiding value in shaping Ellis 
Roberts’ career. His visits to the art 
galleries of Rome, and more especially, 
perhaps, the time he spent in the 
Uffizi Galleries in Florence, broadened 


























The Duchess of Norfolk, 


It is none the less possible that its 
régime of design and the mechanics of 
art was more than a little irksome to 
one who was beginning to feel 
sufficiently sure of himself to be 
burning to work out his own salvation 
as a portrait painter. His self-discipline 
found its reward in another scholarship, 


his outlook and confirmed his ambitions. 
After a short term in Paris, where he 
worked in Julian’s studio, a dread of 
subordinating his own individuality to 
the influence and prestige of his master 
overtook him. He became conscious of 
a danger of slipping into an easy groove 
of facile and imitative mediocrity. 

















This nightmare made him burn his 


boats. He suddenly decided to give 
up Paris and to set up a studio of his 
own in London. He felt he had 
learnt all his apprenticeship could 
teach him, and that he could afford to 
lose no time in starting on work of his 
own. 

None the less, 


for a young man 
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shire to resume his work as designer 
and decorator of pottery, or of accepting 
an engagement to understudy a drop- 
scene artist at a suburban theatre. 
Then suddenly, in the fashion dear 
to novelists, Fortune smiled, and with 
an eye for dramatic effects, smiled 
broadly. He received an unexpected 
commission to paint a portrait of Lord 



































Miss luy Gordon Lennox 
(daughter of Lord Algernon Gordon Lennox). 


with his name still to make, it was a 
bold step to take. It was now a case 
of sink or swim. One or two months 
of anxiety, perhaps of real privation, 
followed. The bread and butter ques- 
tion was becoming insistent. At this 
period of his career Ellis Roberts told 
me he was wavering between the 
alternative of going back to Stafford- 


Albemarle, then Viscount Bury, The 
commission led to a sitting from Lord 
Albemarle’s daughter, Lady Hilda 
Keppel, whose portrait the artist 
executed in pastels, at that time by no 
means the widely abused medium it 
has since become. The success of this 
portrait was instantaneous. 
Fashionable Society—7 ¢., the women 






































The Countess of Chesterfield 
(née Miss Enid Wilson). 




































































Mrs. Eric Chaplin 
(née Miss Gwladys Wilson). 
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whose lead other women follow—a __ the difficulty Ellis Roberts had to solve, 
little tired of the academic conventions was not where to find his sitters, but 
of portraiture that reduced them all to howwithout giving offence to fit themin. 


























Lady Owen Philipps 
(wife of Sir Owen Philipps). 


a dead level of sentimental insipidity, If London Society in the ‘eighties 
hailed in the voung artist an interpreter was less given to sudden enthusiasms 
of the cult of feminine beauty after its and to lionising a painter whose work 
own heart. From that day onwards appealed to it than it is to-day, it was 
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a good deal more constant and con- 
servative in its affections once won. 
This loyalty, quite apart from any 
question of the artist’s talent and the 
merit of his work, may serve to account 
for the fact that Ellis Roberts’ vogue 
has outlasted not for a couple of 
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As has been said, there can be few 
women of high birth or social distinc- 
tion whose portraits Ellis Roberts at 
one time or another has not painted. 
Queen Alexandra and several ladies of 
the Royal family have honoured him 
with sittings. One of the most fasci- 
































The Countess of Clonmell. 


seasons, but a generation. Mothers 
whom he painted as brides have 
brought their daughters to him on 
their “ coming out.’’ For more than 
twenty years his working days have 
been a dream of Fair Women, broken 
only by the occasional intrusion of one 
of their male belongings. 


nating pictures of his early days which 
went far to confirm his growing 
reputation was his portrait of the 
beautiful Duchess of Leinster. A haze 
of gentle melancholy suffused the 
expression of the classic features. One 
of his recent portraits, that of Lady 
Beatrice Pole-Carew in the full noontide 
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of her radiant Irish beauty, shows 
that his eye has lost nothing of its 
appreciation for the fascination of line 
and colour, nor his hand anything of 
its skill in their portrayal. 

These two portraits are linked by a 
pageant of English beauty, in the 
high noon of its grace and charm. 
Perhaps one of the most interesting 
examples of his art is a series of char- 
coal drawings designed to com- 
memorate the famous beauties of the 
Court and Society during King 
Edward’s reign. It includes the por- 
traits of Lady Warwick, Lady Mar 
and Kellie, the late Lady West- 
morland, the Duchess of Westminster, 
and Miss Enid Wilson, now Lady 
Chesterfield. 

There is not a study in this gallery 
that is not a beautiful portrait of a 
beautiful woman. 

The precise quality in Ellis Roberts’ 
work that has appealed more directly 
to the leaders of the great world it 
would be difficult, and perhaps haz- 
ardous, to attempt to define. Per- 
haps it lies in the gift which Lenbach 
displayed so signally in his later 
portraits of beautiful women (to whom 
his work paid its homage only in the 
closing years of his life), of catching 
the lure of feminine beauty as it 
flashes on the beholder in the light of 
the flying moment, and holding it fast 
in a few quick certain touches that 
recall the surprise and the revelation 
of the first momentary fugitive im- 
pression. He has always seemed able 
to read the message of veiled eyes, 
the character revealed by a perfect 
contour, and the meaning of the 
delicate lines round a finely chiselled 
mouth. Even his roughest studies 
seem to reflect a distinct personality. 
In all his later portraits he seems 
intent to focus attention on the head, 
more especially on the eyes as the 
nearest windows of the soul, illumined 
by a light that perhaps only the 
painter has seen in them. Even in the 
smooth faces of young girls, débutantes 
on the threshold of life, he seems to be 
able to read the riddle of dormant 
personality. Thus many of his pic- 
tures of beautiful women are not only 
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the faithful portrayal of physical fea- 
tures, but, as it were, the homage the 
artist pays to Beauty in the abstract, 
Consciously or unconsciously he comes 
to dwell upon, perhaps to emphasise, 
the characteristic traits that make for 
beauty. 

It is easy enough to say that these 
methods are only a refinement of the 
subtler-forms of flattery, and that the 
artist owes his success to his courtier- 
like address in ministering gracefully 
to feminine vanity by “ making silly 
women look what they think they 
would like to look,” as a dyspeptic 
critic once put it. 

This explanation is wholly to mis- 
take the manner of man Ellis Roberts 
1S. 

Few men have, it seems to me, been 
less inclined to over-rate their own 
success, few more wholeheartedly 
devoted to their art and the quest of 
beauty for its own sake. 

Rarely have portrait painters made 
fewer concessions to the vanity of their 
sitters where non-essentials are con- 
cerned. Ellis Roberts has always 
treated the modes of the moment— 
jewels, millinery and kindred feminine 
accessories — very cavalierly. When 
he had his own way, as in the series of 
studies I have referred to above, he 
draped his sitters in a simple white 
Grecian chiton. Even his full-length 
portraits, in which dress has called for 
careful treatment, never degenerate to 
fashion plates. In one of his latest 
portraits, that of Lady (Owen) Philipps, 
all the interest and attention are still 
focussed in the appeal of the face, 
while the black gown that emphasises 
its pallor admirably remains only an 
accessory in the composition. Lenbach, 
beneath all the primitive gruffness of 
his nature, always prided himself on 
what he called his artistic “ tact,” 
and in this sense no doubt Ellis Roberts 
is tactful when he emphasises the most 
attractive phase of his sitters pet 
sonality. He certainly was not, for 
commercial purposes, more adroit as 
a courtier when he sketched Lady 
Hilda Keppel than when he painted 
his beautiful full-length portrait of 
the Duchess of Norfolk and her little 






































H.8.H. Princess Pless 
(née Mary Theresa Olivia Cornwallis-West, Sister of the Duchess of Westminster). 
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daughter. Yet both portraits, with a 
quarter of a century between them, 
are, in the sense that the artist saw 
his sitters, “‘ looking their best,” as the 
phrase goes—flattering. 

The question touches on the debat- 
able ground of subjectivity and 
objectivity, that since the days of Jan 
Eyck and Titian has divided the art 
of portraiture. 

It is a quarrel on which I fancy Ellis 
Roberts made up his mind at the outset. 
Probably the need for cramping the 
scope of his work to the limitations 
of Nature never entered into his 
philosophy. 

His art, because it happens to be 
portraiture, is none the less a method 
for the expression of his personality. 
I once remarked to him, as we were 
turning over a portfolio of repro- 
ductions of some of his pictures, that 
he must have been exceptionally for- 
tunate in the choice of his sitters, since 
hardly one of the women who had sat 
to him seemed without pretensions to 
beauty. 

“IT know what you mean,” he 
rejoined quickly. ‘‘ At one time or 
another I suppose I have been told 
that I have idealised every head I 
have ever painted; in other words, 
that I flatter my sitters of malice 
prepense. Well, it seems to me that 
every man or woman has a moment— 
literally a psychological moment— 
when he or she is looking at his or her 
best. The moment arrives like a 
flashlight sometimes at the first 
meeting, sometimes in the course of 
conversation, in a sudden movement 
of animation, a quick lighting up of the 
eves, or a momentary expression of 
mobile lips. It is the privilege of the 
portrait painter—note at any rate how 
the great masters availed themselves of 
it—to hold fast this elusive impression 
of the ‘ best,’ and to convey it to canvas 
as he has seen it. It becomes, so to 
speak, the motif on which he composes 
his picture. All the rest, the pose, the 
figure, the setting, should fall into 
harmony with it as complements of 
the composition as a whole. 

“When you look at it in this way 
the whole question of ‘ flattery ’ resolves 
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itself into one of seeing—I mean how 












1 individual see and have 
taught yourself to see a person or 
thing. 

‘‘ From the day I first began to study 
art I have always had a dread of 
sacrificing this capacity for seeing for 
myself to seeing through the medium of 
another man’s eyes. Here, I think, lies 
the danger of schools and studios. 
Unconsciously men learn to see what 
they believe to be Nature through 
another man’s eyes, and their work, 
becoming imitative, loses the sincerity 
or the strength that only individuality 
can confer. 

‘“T do not fora moment wish to imply 
that a course of training such as the 
best art schools give is not invaluable 
as a means of acquiring technique, 
craftsmanship, correct and _ rapid 
draughtsmanship, and whatever else 
properly belongs to a portrait painter’s 
equipment. It serves as a short cut to 
proficiency, for a legitimate shortening 
of the term of apprenticeship. But I 
cannot help thinking that there is a 
danger, if this tutelage be unduly 
prolonged, of mistaking the means to 
an end for the end itself. 

“ As a portrait painter it has always 
been my ambition to paint my sitters 
as I have seen them, ‘ at their best,’ 
and if, in the outcome, my friends or 
my critics accuse me of flattering 
them, I cannot say that the indictment 
perturbs me very much.” 

This attitude of mental detachment, 
which allows him to concentrate all his 
energy and talent on his work, is, 
perhaps, one of the secrets of Ellis 
Roberts’s success. Generous in his 
appreciation of the work of his brother 
artists, unspoiled by success, quiet and 
gentle in manner, free from the affecta- 
tions of the drawing-room lion many 
of his admirers would have made 
him, he remains an artist who finds 
his chief content and happiness in his 
work, rather careless of eulogy or 
detraction, but devoutly thankful that 
Fortune, by giving him many of the 
most beautiful women of their day for 
his sitters, has cast his lines in the 
congenial places. 
Not, perhaps, 


you as an 


he is wholly 


that 
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reconciled to be known only as a 
painter of Fair Women. It is only an 
odd coincidence, perhaps, that quite 
recently, after a pageant of feminine 
beauty such as has perhaps rarely 
passed through the studio of any 
single artist, several of his recent 
portraits have been of men, gnarled 
and battered by the storm and stress 
of life. He seems able to interpret their 
life story with no less confidence than 
he has displayed in reading the riddles 
hid in a beautiful woman’s eyes. 

One of his latest portraits is that of a 
notability of his native town, who, like 
himself, started life at the bottom of 
the ladder, and, before he died, “‘ made 
himself and a million ’’ in the Potteries. 
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When one sees the keen grey eyes, 
alert under the penthouse of their 
shaggy brows, the tight, inflexible line 
of the thin lips, and the combative 
thrust of the shaven chin above its 
fringe of white beard, one understands 
how it was done. The picture is the 
biography of the man recorded with 
sympathy for the long fight written in 
every line of the wrinkled face, and also 
instinct with the insight of a trained 
psychologist. 

There is something particularly ap- 
propriate that this fine example of his 
work should be destined to hang in the 
council chamber of the town from 
which, years ago, the artist set out to 
win fame and fortune. 


*.* The reproductions of Mr. Ellis Roberts’s pictures illustrating this article are 
from prints especially made for the PALL MALL MAGAZINE by Messrs. Grove and Boulton , 
panchromatic photographers, of 174 Brompton Road, S.W. 
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ta ways that met in the dusk, 
—Mist and grey gloom, and autumn presage of pain 


Our hearts that spoke in the dusk— 


Have we lost each other again ? 


Our ways that joined for a space, 


Thrash of the sea, and thrashing, threatening rain— 


Our souls that touched for a space— 


Have we lost each other again ? 


Our ways that parted at dawn, 


Pearl and pale gold, and the pools spread wide o’er the plain— 


Our eyes that met in the dawn— 


Ah, Love, have I lost thee again ? 


KAJ SVENDSEN, 
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A party from Hepworth’s establishment assembling at a selected spot for the production of a section of a 
drama film, 


FILMING LAUGHTER AND TEARS. 


HOW CINEMATOGRAPH PICTURES ARE PRODUCED. 


WRITTEN AND ILLUSTRATED BY CHAS. J. L. CLARKE, 


HE person who has not seen “‘ the 
pictures” will soon be as rare 
as one who has never travelled 

by train. The one has withstood the 
modern civilising inventions for some 
fifty or sixty years, but less than a 
tenth of this period sufficed to make 
the great majority confirmed devotees 
to the moving pictures. 

Of course, the use of the cinemato- 
graph is only in its infancy. We have 
progressed a very little way along the 
road which holds immense possibilities 
of enjoyment and education, and in 
years to come vast improvement will be 
made, if not in the actual apparatus for 
taking and displaying the pictures, 
certainly in the quality of the material 
put before the patrons of the halls. 
What one might term the baser type of 
film will practically disappear, and we 





shall have a more enlightened portrayal 
of the things which matter. 

If picture shows are a power in the 
land—and who can deny it ?—let us use 
that power for good rather than to stir 
the more savage and brutal of our 
instincts, and, above all, let us remem- 
ber that the picture palaces are largely 
patronised by young boys and girls, who 
should see life from its more beautiful 
and intellectual side, free from the 
advertisement of degraded human in- 
cidents. 

Familiarity with the actual films 
shown on the screens will make a peep 
at the scenes which lead up to their 
production doubly interesting to most 
people. 

At Walton, where the famous Hep- 
worth films are made, a privileged 
person can see all that is worth seeing 
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in the manufacture of first-class pic- 
tures. The village is liable to surprise a 
chance passer at various times when a 
film is being made and when the streets 
may resound to the tramp of sturdy 
warriors in mail and helmet, or be 
unusually peopled by a combination 
of cowboys, colonials, Indians, or 
whatever people are specially required 
for the production in hand. 

Although the pretty little riverside 
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dent upon the light and weather when 
working in the open, and the successful 
completion of any film is a matter of 
considerable satisfaction to all con- 
cerned. As often as not, when the 
fates are unkind, slow progress is made, 
or even no progress at all, and many 
weary and fruitless journeys are part of 
the trials of film producers. At such 
times the life of the actors and others is 
far from pleasant, but when the sun 


















































Producers at Hepworth’s taking down a record from a gramophone, se as to provide the parts to be learned by 
the various actors and actresses for the production of one of the firm's popular ‘‘talking films.” 


village is the headquarters of the 
Hepworth enterprise, and the location 
of their beautiful studios, the world is 
the arena in which the actors work. 
Wherever a suitable background and 
surroundings for any particular film 
can be obtained there a company will 
go to play a drama or work out the 
features of a screaming farce. 

In common with all photographers, 
the moving picture operator is depen- 


shines and the luck is good the people 
one sees on the screen are a happy lot, 
getting much enjoyment out of a free 
and easy life. 

The producer, who, by the bye, is 
the particular person who stage- 
manages and controls the whole show, 
has to be a judge of anything and 
everything and have many parts of the 
country mapped out in his head ready 
to be selected or rejected as they strike 
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him as suitable or useless for the 
purpose he has in mind. A good 
location may provide, within the space 
of a quarter mile diameter the sur- 
roundings necessary to accomplish a 
whole film dealing with the extensive 
travels of some star actor, while, at 
times, many miles have to be travelled 
to reach a particular cottage, pool, or 
other object which may provide material 
for only a comparatively few feet in 
some lengthy film. 
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setting out in search of his children. 
When shown the delusion is complete, 
the hero seems to have travelled 
numberless miles in search of his 
offspring, although in the making of 
the film he was never out of earshot of 
his original starting place. Children and 
animal actors naturally find a place in 
many scenes and there is always some 
difficulty in finding really good child 
actors, and once found they are 
jealously guarded by the firms who 





























Producer at Hepworth's rehearsing his players so as to obtain the correct timing of the show when before the 
i, tograph hi, 





When the colonial father goes in 
search of his children who have strayed 
from the homestead and got lost in 
the sombre. depths of the forest, a 
carefully selected spot will enable the 
operator to produce a film showing the 
rider and horse threading their way 
through mile after mile of closely 
growing trees and alternately galloping 
along the track across an open plain 
until, tired and worn out by exertion 
and disappointment, he drags his way 
up to the house to rest before again 





have recognised their ability. Although 
taken within a few yards of the scene of 
the father’s search, a careful selection 
of an apparently endless road and a 
different species of tree enabled the 
operator to show the little actors 
coming gaily along the road to their 
home guided by their collie dog in what 
appeared to be an entirely different 
part of the country. 

The acting in many instances comes 
very near the real thing. When a 
company is engaged in displaying some 
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live scene, such as a fight with poachers, 
the flight of a fugitive, or some other 
piece of thrilling real life, a proportion 
of knocks come home to roost, and the 
taking of hedges and ditches is an 
undertaking which is quite likely to 
call for minor applications of strapping 
plaster and arnica. Star actors, for 
many scenes, especially in drama, have 
to be agile, athletic people, at home on 
land and water, equally prepared to 
jump a horse over hedge and ditch or 
swim a broad river, for stirring scenes 
are not made without the actual 








man of his part. The antics and con- 
tortions which cause the public to rock 
with laughter are not possible to the 
ordinary man. They must be played 
by an acrobat who has spent his life in 
making fun for other people. 

In nearly every other village but 
Walton the march of a_ perplexed 
father accompanied by a liberal sprink- 
ling of olive branches of. various ages 
would cause quite a crowd to assemble, 
but the Hepworth actors are quite a 
feature of the place. With the utmost 
care the producer goes over the story 



































“The Lost Children ': a famous Hepworth drama. 


The father is emerging from a wood in the course of his search for his children, and is being “ filmed” 
while doing so. 


accompaniments which are present in 
just such a scene in real life. Realism 
is everything: the man who fights in 
defence of his country or home must be 
more than one who has a passing 
knowledge of the use of firearms, or 
the resulting pictures are likely to 
be more comic than realistic when 
shown on the screen. A clever producer 
can do much to supply the deficiencies 
of any individual actor, but, as far as 
possible, he selects an actor who is 
familiar with the part he is to play. 
The comic man has to be no less a 


which he has written out and, when the 
time comes, each actor is ready to take 
his allotted task just at the proper 
time. The timing is a great feature of 
the production. If only one actor Is 4 
fraction of a second late in taking his 
place in the general scheme the section 
has to be filmed over again, so that 
the efficient rehearsal of each part 1s a 
matter of absolute necessity. 

I witnessed the making of an €x- 
tremely funny Hepworth film, which 
gives a good insight into the making of 
mirth by cinematograph actors. 
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The story was that of a benevolent 
old City man who had a large family of 
youngsters and was sorely troubled by 
the ravages of whooping cough amongst 
his brood. Some kind friend having 
told his better half that a visit to the 
gasworks would work wonders for the 
sufferers he was dispatched to make 
application to the manager of the gas- 
works for permission to take his 
children in. The manager who appeared 
at the gate readily granted his request, 
and once inside the works the fun 
began. The old gentleman conceived 
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his way home, only, being somewhat 
artful and naughty, they nearly drive 
the old man mad. He is always losing 
one. His frequent counting of the 
number continually reveals that one is 
missing. He goes to board a "bus and 
is told that it is full. Suddenly he 
becomes aware that one of his children 
is being swiftly spirited away inside the 
‘bus. With a wild rush he tries to board 
it, only to fall full length in the roadway, 
but, after a scramble, he again reaches 
the *bus and secures his erring child. 
All this is, of necessity, the work of a 


























Child actors posing for the cinematograph film : the lost children recognising their home in the distance. 


the novel idea of combining exercise 
with health, and accordingly com- 
menced to trot round and round the 
circumference of a gasometer. By 
skilful manipulation of the camera by 
the operator the speed of the party, 
when thrown on the screen, was made 
to mcrease to such a rapid pace that 
father and children were literally flying 
found in a continuous circle to the 
accompaniment of such struggles and 
gestures as to cause anyone to give 
Way to laughter. 

After leaving this curious cure the 
father proceeds with his children on 


skilled tumbler, and the actor must fit 
the part. Then the producer calls 
forward his brougham and into it the 
children scramble for father to take them 
for a ride to cure their cough. Again 
the father is nonplussed, for one of the 
youngsters was no sooner into the 
vehicle than he was out again over the 
back, and so the fun goes on until the 
producer has worked off the incidents he 
has in hand. All the time the operator 
has been taking the scenes described 
and the producer has been marshalling 
his ‘bus, brougham, and other necessary 
appliances, to be ready when the time 
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came to work the particular section of 
the film in which they were to appear. 

With a climate like ours this outdoor 
work is, of course, only possible at 
certain seasons. It is a case of make 
hay while the sun shines, but although 
daylight is appreciated, even here it is 
possible, by the aid of powerful electric 
lights, to go on at any time with the 
work of making films. 

The Hepworth Studios are certainly 
amongst the finest for the purpose. 
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carried on in these studios is the pro- 
duction of the popular talking films, 
By a patent system of synchronism 
invented by Mr. C. Hepworth, the 
principal of the firm, films are made to 
accompany grarrophone records so that 
the public can not only see the pic- 
tures, but hear the songs and voices of 
performers. 

When it is decided to film a repre- 
sentation of a certain gramophone 
record the producer arranges his stage 





























Hepworth actors playing a comic film. 


The father is applying tothe manager of 


the Gas Works for permission to take his children inside to cure whooping cough. 


The large domed rooms are covered 
with glass to within a yard of the floor, 
and the stages are faced by an array of 
blinding electric lights. There are 
several complete studios, each with its 
producer and company, and when 
things are busy a number of stages are 
each working at the same time. The 
equipment includes dressing rooms, car- 
penters’ and painters’ shops, and every 
appliance for arranging interesting 
displays for film production. 
One great feature of 


the work 





and players in accordance with the 
record, and rehearses until the players 
are practiced in keeping exact time 
with the voice. When they are perfect, 
the time appointed arrives when the 
pictures are to be taken in exact timing 
with the record. Camera and record 
are adjusted to run in absolute unison, 
propelled by an electric motor, and as 
the voice sounds the actors on the 
stage go through pantomimic action to 
accompany the words, thus securing 4 
set of voice and picture which, when 























displayed on the screen, gives such a 
realistic effect that it is hard to realise 
that the pictured actors whom one 
sees on the sheet are not actually 
articulating the sounds which are 
heard. 

The art of making up, although done 
with similar materials to those used by 
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often the work of weeks before the 
whole is complete. Naturally the in- 
terior scenes in cottage and castle 
would be difficult, if not impossible, to 
get owing to the uncertain and de- 
fective lighting, and these parts of 
films are done on one of the studio 
stages. This is where the carpenters 
































Father hears that a run round the Gas Works isa cure for whooping cough, and takes his family foratrot. In 
producing the film the operator times his camera so that when the picture is shown the family travel faster and 
faster until they are flying round the gasometer. 


ordinary theatrical artists, is con- 
siderably different in colouring and 
effect, and much more meagre in 
quantity. The aim is to colour with 
such paints as will aid the best photo- 
graphic production rather than appear 
best to the eye of the observer. 

The making of a dramatic film is 


and scene painters are expressly useful. 
Supposing a story is being worked out 
where a child is kipnapped in the 
street by some villainous tough or 
seedy relative, the actual scenes of the 
capture will be photographed in some 
selected street, and the child hustled 
off in a cab to the door of some slum 
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hovel where such a person would 
generally keep a captive. The scene 
then shifts to the interior, and this is 
filmed on the studio stage—a complete 
roofless room being erected under the 
glare of the electric lights so that the 
treatment meted out to the little 
prisoner can be seen. Likely enough 
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The 
various 


number of sections, is complete. 
expert then joins up the 
sections into one long film. 
Although the working is much the 
same at all cinematograph film pro- 
ducers, anyone who is favoured with a 
sight of the Hepworth developing and 
finishing rooms sees the latest word in 
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As the ‘bus draws away the father counts his children and discovers that one is 


missing. 


This is a seene in the course of producing the Hepworth film on 


the subject of whooping cough. 


the scene will then shift to the wealthy 
home of the parents where their dis- 
tress and arrangements with detectives 
and others are again shown on the 
stage. The hunt by police, blood- 
hounds or whatever is designed, will 
form another section taken in the open 
air, and so on until the whole film, in a 


picture making. Many _ specially- 
arranged devices which do not exist 
elsewhere, and are the result of Mr. C. 
Hepworth’s ingenuity, do everything 
in such an automatic style that failure 
is a difficult matter. In some tanks 
one can behold literally thousands upon 
thousands of tiny pictures developing, 

















fixing and washing without human aid. 


There is no object in detailing the many 


special devices used, but it is certain 
that at Walton the last word, so far, on 
picture making has been said. 

One hears fabulous tales about the 
earnings of everyone connected with 
the new industry, but the bulk of such 
stories are very exaggerated. Some 
actors and actresses “star’’ exactly 
as they do on the halls, and can 
command high figures, but the rank 
and file are paid on much the same 
scale as similar performers in the 
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theatrical world. There are always 
plenty of people thirsting to take parts, 
and only a small proportion can expect 
to get an engagement in a stock com- 
pany. 
Rapid though the strides 

have been made, “the pictures” are, 
as I said before, undoubtedly in their 
infancy, and, slow though the British 
people have been to compete in their 
production, the standard of quality is 
such that we shall quite hold our 
own in this new industry in years to 
come. 


which 
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One of tie drying rooms at the Hepworth Studios. 
no less than ten miles of films in the various rooms. 


Aceommodation is arranged for 
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THE SPIRIT OF HARMONY. 


BY ELIZABETH BECKET. 


ANCING is one of the joys of 
D life. It has been defined, and 
truly, as “ the art of expressing 
gracefully and intelligently, by move- 
ment and gesture, every thought and 
sentiment the mind is capable of, and 
every incident possible to human life.”’ 
The strength of the attraction it 
exercises can, perhaps, be gauged from 
the way it persists through the cen- 
turies and the strong appeal it makes 
to all people, young and old, of every 


reality there is little that is new in 
them, for the principles which governed 
the dances of the ancients are the 
same as those which govern modern 
Greek dancing, ballet and Morris 
dancing, although they seem so widely 
different in character. 

Perhaps one of the most interesting 
forms of modern dancing is the Jaques- 
Dalcroze system of rhythmic gym- 
nastics. It is not a mere reform in the 
teaching of dancing, and differs from 
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[Lizzie Caswall Smith. 


Oranges and Lemons. 


nation. Only to see a clever dancer, 
with his or her exquisitely graceful 
movements, stimulates the dramatic 
faculty, refreshes and quickens the 
imagination, and makes the tired or 
Gummidge-y person in love with life 
again, though perhaps for a brief space. 
To keep joy as a constant companion 
one must “join the dance,” and that 
often. 

The art of dancing is receiving a deal 
of attention in these days, and one 
hears much of ‘‘ new” dances, but in 


other methods in that it is said to 
have a distinct educational value. 
How this method came into being is 
quite interesting reading. Briefly, its 
history is this: M. Jaques-Dalcroze, a 
professor of harmony and solfége, being 
an enthusiast, became dissatisfied with 
the lifelessness of his harmony classes. 
He ardently desired to make them 
interesting and to awaken enthusiasm 
in his students. One day, in thinking 
the matter over, he recalled the ease 
with which children learn words and 
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music when these are accompanied by 
actions, and so were born rhythmic 
gymnastics, the elementary exercises of 
which consist in marking the time of the 
bar with the arms, and the rhythm, or 
number of notes in a bar, with the feet. 

Every human being has a latent 
sense of rhythm, and by developing 
this much pleasure is added to life, 
and the movements of the body 
become more harmonious and graceful. 
Here gymnastics and music are united, 
perhaps reawakening the old spirit of 
harmony expressed by the complete 
balance of body and mind. 

The discovery thus made proved to 
be so satisfactory in practice that a 
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music-lover, unless the intelligence is 
trained, a long opera, for example 
Aida, proves rather indigestible fare. 
Given a broad musical training on the 
lines of the Dalcroze method one learns 
to read music at sight, brings out and 
strengthens the sense of rhythm, and in 
this manner is enabled to understand 
music and translate it into harmonious 
bodily movements ; further, it enables 
one to follow and understand the 
interpretations of musicians. 

The increased vitality which results 
from a perfectly trained body—for 
there are new difficulties of movement 
constantly to be faced and overcome, 
the music for the exercises being im- 
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By kind permission of Percy B, Ingham. 


Poise : 
Students rehearsing a Greek play. 


system was built upon it, and now its 
author, out of his wide experience, lays 
great stress on the principle that all the 
musical capabilities of an individual 
should be developed by a course of 
rhythmic gymnastics before a special 
instrument is studied. 

It may be urged that the greater 
number of people are not musicians, and 
do not want to specially study any 
instrument. This is true. But the sense 
of rhythm that each one of us possesses ! 
Surely it should be developed ? One’s 


desire is to add to the treasures of the 
mind, to enjoy a full life, and to achieve 
this ideal all the faculties 
developed and trained. 
Even if one is, so to say, a born 


must be 


provised—brings with it a sense of 
exhilaration and happiness. The 
student also learns how to concentrate 
his mind, for, at first, the process 
entails considerable thought and atten- 
tion. In time, however, the movements 
develop the rhythmic sense and become 
almost automatic. This leaves the 
mind free to enjoy and interpret the 
music. 

It is interesting to know that 
rhythmic gymnastics were evolved 
without any thought of dancing. They 
were meant to be purely educational. 
That they give the impression of 
dancing, and they do, is due to the grace 
of movement and the marvellous 
poise which comes to the students from 
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practice; also to the thoughts of 
beauty that they endeavour to make 
manifest. 

An artist might be defined as an 
individual who can express himself. 
There are, however, many people who, 
metaphorically speaking, are dumb, 
but who can be taught to speak. These 
are the individuals who have an intense 
love of beauty, and are possessed by an 
ardent desire to manifest it in some way. 
They desire to experience and help 
others to enjoy a fuller life. But they 
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at an exhibition of professional dancing, 
but himself will not venture beyond 
the—Boston ! When did dancing be- 
gin to fall into disrepute among men, 
one wonders! In the early days of 
dancing, which may be said to have 
been about the same date as the 
“Once upon a time” of fairy tales, 
men were as nimble, as graceful, and 
as clever in the dance as women. In 
ancient Greece the Spartans were 
trained in warlike dances which taught 
them the value of discipline, imparted 
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iLizzie Caswall Smith. 


Rosy Apple, Lemon and Pear. 


Pupils of Miss Boyle. 


have not found a means to express 
themselves; they cannot play an 
instrument, they cannot paint, or 
model, or write, and they frequently 
go through life thwarted and full of 
longing. The knowledge that there is a 
way to gradually unfold and strengthen 
artistic feeling, and to afford every 
individual a means of self-expression, 
it seems to me, opens a vista of delight 
to many. 

Dancing, generally speaking, does 
not appeal to the modern man. He 
will, perhaps, look on with enjoyment 





precision of movement, suppleness of 
body, and all those physical qualities 
that are most advantageous in hand-to- 
hand fighting. 

Women frequently took part in these 
“military” dances, but it is recorded 
‘they danced in a gentle and graceful 
manner, as was becoming to their 
sex!’ Some of the dances were very 
beautiful. The youths in a dance 
known as “‘ the golden swords ” carried 
gold swords suspended from silver 
belts, and the maidens were clothed in 
fine white linen and wore garlands on 
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their heads. They all danced in a_ In Shakespeare’s day Morris dances 
circle, holding each other’s hands by the _ were in vogue among the country folk, 
wrists. Dancing was not confined to while the pavane and other stately 
the younger members of the com- dances found favour in Court circles, 
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Miss Esme Hersee, a pupil of Miss Conti, as “ Ariel,” in ‘* The Tempest.” 


munity, for Socrates took dancing and the men were as expert as 
lessons from Aspasia. the women. The Puritans are 

It would be interesting to learn why, suspects, since, though not averse to 
as well as when, men came to look the solo dance, they regarded the 
upon dancing as ‘“‘ only fit for women!” “mixed” dance with great disfavour. 
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It would seem 
creants ! 

If the modern man shows little or no 
interest in dancing there is hope yet, 
for the man in embryo, yclept the small 
boy, is taking a healthy interest in 
Greek dancing and in rhythmic gym- 
nastics. I also have it on good autho- 
rity that he is not so much averse to 
waltzing as he used to be. 

There is a goodly number of men and 
boy students at the Dalcroze college, 


they were the mis 
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be called the Renaissance of the Dance. 
It is a suggestion—nothing more, as the 
song has it. 

Talking of Greek dancing there is a 
system known as the reconstructed 
Hellenic system, which is taught and 
practised by Isadora Duncan and her 
brother Raymond Duncan. Maud 
Allan’s dancing showed the influence 
of this school, which has been termed the 
School of Straight-foot Dancing. It is 
based on the erectness of the human 
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and it is quite enjoyable to see these 
virile specimens of humanity going 
through their exercises. Evidently 
they infinitely prefer them to mechani- 
cal drill or gymnastics, and they all 
have the bright look of intelligence 
and health which comes from a mutual 
training of the mind and the body. 
Soon there is to be a festival in which 
all the students will take part, and to 
see these lissome shapes, clothed in 
white, dancing to music will be a 
pleasant sight. I suggest the festival 





Miss Mavis Yorke as a butterfly. Dancing in the open air, amongst the bulrushes. 


[Central News. 


form, or, as it is termed, the passive 
straight line, and from this all the 
other positions are built. The pupils 
dance with their feet perfectly straight, 
and never turn them outward, as 1s 
taught in school gymnastics and some- 
times in ordinary dancing classes. The 
difference this makes to the beauty of 
the dance is remarkable. Directly one 
sees the bare feet pointing outward 
one realises it is not the natural position. 
It must be the shoes and stockings 
worn at the ordinary dancing class that 












































have demoralised and prevented one 
from realising the truth. 

Raymond Duncan, whose work is 
better known and appreciated on the 
Continent than in England, although 
he has some earnest students here, 
claims that the study of his system of 
Greek dancing is a means to overcome 
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various movements of the dances with 
much grace and evident artistic feeling. 

The benefit of the system to growing 
children is considerable, for children 
love dancing, especially when their 
limbs are not hampered by many 
garments and their feet are bare. They 
learn to express their feelings naturally 
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Mavis Yorke as Cupid, dancing in the oven air, 


[Foulsham & Banfield. 


(She has been trained under 


Miss Conti's direction.) 


mental and physical defects occasioned 
by incorrect living; also it awakens 
a desire for a healthier life and imparts 
the ability to lead it. 

_ This may be so; of that I am no 
judge. The small girls I saw dance 
were evidently quite healthy and normal 
little beings who much enjoyed their 
lessons, and who went through the 


by bodily movements, and they lose 
every trace of self-consciousness, so 
absorbed are they in the exercise. 
Sometimes music accompanies the 


dancing, but, as they themselves ex- 
press it, they “can manage without.” 

The clever woman who is teaching 
Raymond Duncan’s method in London 
“talks”’ to her pupils 


illustrates her 
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by artistic movements, and then allows 
them to try to interpret the same ideas 
by their own movements ; and it is 
quite wonderful to see how cleverly 
the children express emotions which 
one imagines they can never have 
experienced. 

Occasionally, after lessons, they are 
allowed to give their own interpreta- 
tions of nursery rhymes, such as Lucy 
Locket and Little Bo-Peep. These 
are sheer joy to the onlooker as well 
as to the child, and that the child is 
wholly absorbed in the dance is proved 
by a remark made by a small girl of 
six. She had shown us Lucy Locket 
searching for her lost pocket with the 
daintiest and most graceful movements 
imaginable, and we loved her. When 
her little dance ceased she was quite 
startled by the applause of the grown- 
ups and ran to her teacher, clutched 
her gown, and remarked in a clear, 
high voice that had an accent of sur- 
prise, ‘‘ They like it!” 

Quite another system, but one which 
seems to give equally good results, is 
taught by Miss Italia Conti, who 
arranged the dances in that delightful 
play Where the Rainbow Ends. The 
children are trained for specialised and 
professional work. The method is to 
first have them well grounded in the 
technique by a special teacher, after 
which Miss Conti, who is an actress, 
teaches them how to clearly convey the 
meanings of the dances. In short, the 
children are taught to be actresses as 
well as dancers, a rare combination. 
They have the lessons whenever 
possible in the open air, and form a 
winsome group. They pose in a per- 
fectly natural manner, and from the 
ease and precision with which the 
dances are executed, are evidently 
masters of their art. The technique is 
there, but one hardly realises it, and 
the pleasure the children take in their 
work is good to see. 

Tiny children of the present day 
seem to me to be most enviable 
persons. All grown-ups will agree with 
me, I think. Perhaps we are the last 
of the grown-ups, for these small 
individuals who lead such a joyous 
existence, and who make the acquaint- 
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ance of the three r’s in such a light- 
hearted manner—I am thinking of 
kindergartens—can never become that 
sad thing a grown-up. They must 
carry the spirit of youth with them for 
all time. 

They even have their own little 
dances. There are simple country 
dances with charming names, such as 
Greensleeves, Old Maid in Tears, and 
Chelsea Reach, which in fine weather 
are danced in the garden. Here, too, 
tiny tots foot the English hornpipe, 
the Highland fling, the Irish jig, and 
quaint Welsh dances. Geography has 
no terrors for them, probably they do 
not even know it by its horrid name, 
for they make friends with the different 
countries, wear the picturesque na- 
tional dress approved of by their 
friends, and pirouette gaily. There is 
a Provengal dance, a Dutch hornpipe, 
Japanese dance, Greek cymbal dance, 
German waltz, Italian tarantella, and 
Norwegian and Swedish dances, as 
well as many others. As taught in the 
kindergarten they are easy to lear, 
and somehow or other, when one is 
learning, say, a Dutch dance, one can 
hear a great many interesting things 
about Hollanders if one has an intelli- 
gent teacher. Fortunately, kinder- 
garten teachers usually are intelligent. 
They do not know too much ; they only 
know the simple, wise things that 
matter. 

The Nature studies are fun, especially 
when one goes into the garden to see 
the gold fish in the fountain, and they 
help to make the singing games more 
interesting. I recall a number game 
with ‘“‘ fish”? in; one needs to know 
something about them in order to play 
it properly. It goes like this: 

Among the green leaves of the tall forest 
trees, 

A little bird flutters and sings ; 


Flutters and sings in the soft summer breeze, 
Then lazily folds his tired wings. 


Beneath the cool waves of our clear, sparkling 
lake 
Two fishes are sporting in play ; 
Sporting in play ’neath the waves of our lake, 
Then gracefully swimming away. 


There is another fascinating singing 
game about a river. A number of 
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children represent the river and glide 
along lightly, with a springing, joyful 
step. Some of the children represent 
the flowers they love best on the 
bank, and a windmill is formed by four 
children. As the river winds and 
moves the windmill turns and the 
slender little flowers nod their heads. 
Perhaps a small boy who does not 
care about being a flower will imitate a 


bird. 
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Yes, it is a strenuous age for grown- 
ups, but it is a wonderful age, and per- 
haps one of the most wonderful things 
is to see the next generation growing up. 
Surely they will never grow stodgy and 
obtuse. Clearly, it will not be the 
fault of their mothers if they do, for 
the mothers—and most fathers—rea- 
lise what a precious thing is the child- 
spirit, and they are lovingly guarding 
it. 














RENUNCIATION. 


H, my beloved, whose heart rang false, 
() Although your words were honey sweet— 
God give me strength to smile on you 
If e’er we meet. 


To smile because another smiles, 

When all one’s soul is racked with woe ; 

What keener martyrdom than this 
Could mortal know ! 


To hold, and yet to fail to keep, 
To give one’s best and find it vain— 
This surely is the bitterest 

Of human pain. 


But to be brave is all I ask, 
To take my cross and onward move, 
Wearing as many do a mask 

For one I love. 


All that is left for me is this— 

To dream of what I may not do, 

And count it my supremest bliss 
To pray for you. 


To pray God’s best to you may come— 
Then though for me all life be sad, 
Nothing I care for, nothing reck, 

If you are glad ! 
































ANNIE G. HOPKINS. 





A FEW TORN LEAVES. 


BY KATE PERUGINI. 


THE OLD HOME. 
GAZED upon each empty room 
I And wandered through the silent house, 
I cried aloud in sudden pain— 
And answer to my cry was naught : 
Grave brooding ghosts, how could you look 
So coldly on my well-known face, 
How could you bear to hear my grief 
Awake the gloom and answer naught ? 


* * * 


Is it that faithless I have been 

To that lost time of which you're part, 
That silently you passed me by 

And heeded not my bruiséd heart ? 


THE LONELY MANSE. 
On this wild night, here, let me rest nor sever 
My fate from thine—Aye ! cling to me for ever 
Down hearted zons of time, may be, recalling 
The wayward wind and Spring’s white blossom falling 
When birds at casement in the dawn awakened, 
And chirps of sorrow and of love forsakened. 


* * ** * 


A weak’ning grief and our poor vows to part ! 
Better we cleanse our souls of sin, here, heart to heart. 


THE MOURNER. 
For thee I mourn, 
And let the world believe 
’Tis only for thy loss I grieve ; 
Not mine to whisper, hint, or say 
Stern truth—that like thy pall to-day— 
Would darkly weigh upon thee. 


* * * 


O friend most dear ! 

Whom fortune, fate and fame 

With one loud ringing voice proclaim 

A great immortal ; my despair 

Were naught—could I but lift and bear— 
That heavy weight upon thee. 





ILLUSTRATED BY F, GILLETT. 


WO soldiers sat on a rock holding 
a group of tired horses, their 
arms passed through the 


T 


bridoon reins. 

“The sun do 
them remarked rubbing the small of 
his back with his spare hand. 


burn you,” one gf 


“It’s 
agreed. 

In the idiom of the barrack-room 
chronic is the superlative of bad. 

They sat awhile in gloomy silence, 
their belts loosened, and their travel- 
stained khaki jackets unbuttoned and 
thrown open. The horses, caked with 
dust and dried sweat, stood with 
hanging heads. 

The younger man took a long pull at 
his water-bottle, shook it to guess what 
was left, and replaced the cork. 

“Got any tobacco, Bill?” 
inquired. His tone was not hopeful. 

The other did not answer. A foolish 
question like that needed no answer. 
Then his eyes fell on a chestnut mare, 
and after a moment’s hesitation he 
said, speaking slowly : 


“The colonel ’e smokes Ee-gyptian 
cigarettes.” 


chronic!” his companion 


he 


WHenry Fras. 


The other man’s eyes also turned 
and rested thoughtfully on the chest- 
nut mare. 

“Td rather ’ave a fill of canteen 
plug,” he remarked. 

“‘ Beggars can’t be choosers,”’ 
the elder man, rising stiffly. 
off holster it was.” 

The younger man cast an appre- 
hensive glance backwards up the hill 
side while the other pretended to 
adjust the saddle of the chestnut mare. 

“The off holster it 7s. Twelve of 
them : six on each side.” 

He took out two, threw one to his 
friend, and spaced the others to dis- 
guise the deficiency. 

“We'll leave some for the colonel,” 
he said kindly. ‘‘ Powerful fond of his 
smoke ’e is.”’ 

Scarcely had they lighted up when 
there sounded the clatter of feet and 
hoofs stumbling over loose stones. 
The horses raised their heads, the 
chestnut mare whinnied, and the 
smokers hurriedly concealed their 
cigarettes. From the dry bed of the 
stream close by a group of men 
emerged leading a mule. 


sighed 
“ The 
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“ Signalling party,” said their leader. 
‘‘ Where’s the General ?”’ 

The man called Bill did not reply. 
He was holding his breath. But his 
companion in crime _ incautiously 
answered for him. 

“Top o’ the ’ill,” he said pointing 
his thumb over his shoulder, and a 
cloud of tobacco smoke, like the burst 
of a shrapnel, gave away his guilty 
secret. 

“You blokes got smokes ?”’ cried 
one of the new comers hungrily. “‘ You 
might let us ’ave a pull, matey.” 

In a moment the younger man’s 
cigarette was passing from mouth to 
mouth, and visibly growing shorter in 
the process. 

Bill sat without breathing, one hand 
behind his back, and his eyes fixed in a 
glassy stare, while he slowly turned 
purple in the face. He appeared to be 
in pain. 

The signalling party continued theit 
way up the hill, leaving a forlorn soldier 
looking disconsolately at the stump of 
a cigarette. Bill coughed and splut- 
tered and slowly recovered conscious- 
ness. 

‘‘T never could abide the Ulsters,’ 
he remarked. “I’m a Rutland man 
myself. If I ’adn’t got my mouth full 
of tobacco smoke I’d ’ave asked them 
who lost their boots.” 

“What does that mean?’ his 
friend inquired. 

‘“Mean ? I don’t know rightly what 
it means; but when we lay alongside 
them at Aldershot they asked us per- 
litely after our boots, and we. 
well, we wrecked their canteen.” 


’ 


On the top of the hill three officers 
lay prone under the blistering sun, 
searching the distance through field 
glasses. Before them a_ yellow, 
parched plain rolled away to a distant 
range of hills that shimmered in the 
hot air. The plain was broken by 
scattered hillocks, and watercourses, 
now dried up, threaded devious courses 
to join a dark band that ran from 
right to left. The trees that marked 
its course showed that there was a 
flowing river, and the dark stain was 
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the sign of irrigated fields along its 
banks. ? 

The attention of the officers was 
mainly directed to a village that lay 
on the near side of the river. Their 
glasses always returned to it after 
sweeping the country round. To the 
unaided sight the whole plain appeared 
to be deserted, but the frequent boom 
of distant guns and the spluttering of 
rifle fire heard faintly told that a 
battle was in progress. The absence 
of movement showed that the attack 
had come to a standstill, and the 
troops, lying behind what cover they 
could find, were watching and waiting. 
Here and there little khaki figures, in 
ones and twos, crept forward cautiously 
squirming along the ground. Now 
and again a group would spring from 
a river bed and make a quick rush to 
join their companions in front. One 
perhaps would seem to trip and fall 
headlong in his course and lie stretched 
out in the open. Some seconds later 
the rattle of musketry explained why 
he did not rise again. 

So the movement from the rear 
continued, but the line in front lay 
still. 

The three officers lay for some time 
ir. silence, then the stoutest rolled over 
on his side, showing a double row of 
dirty medal ribbons and a red face 
naturally cheery, but now anxious. 

“Well ? What do you make of it, 
Townley ?”’ he asked, addressing the 
lanky, lean figure beside him. 

Townley lowered his glasses and 
thoughtfully scraped his unshaved chin 
with the back of his thumbnail. He 
wore a colonel’s badges of rank, and 
the scarlet badges on his collar marked 
him out as a staff officer. 

‘“A deadlock, General,’ was his 
comment. 

‘“T’ve a good mind to throw in the 
Rutlands and the Ulsters,”’ said the 
General. ‘‘ They'd do the trick.” 

“You’d have nothing in hand to 
meet emergencies,” replied the more 
cautious Townley. “Better wait for 
your reinforcements, sir. They cant 
be long.”’ 

“T can’t wait for ever, my good 
man.” 
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There was a note of irritability in his 
voice, but he rolled over on his stomach 
and resumed his attitude of watching. 

Meanwhile, the third officer had crept 
backwards down the slope feet first. 


“Call up Army Headquarters,’ he 
cried as soon as he came in sight of the 
signalling party ; and the buzzer on the 
telephone began to wheeze out a 
station call in the Morse code. 


He now reappeared, still creeping, so as 
not to be visible to the enemy’s 
observers. He was much younger than 
the other men, and his smart turn-out 
gave the impression that he was 


VA BS 


/ 
. 
> a 


“On, sir,” reported the operator, 
and Townley took the receiver. 

“Hullo, hullo! Are you Army Head- 
quarters ? This is the third division. 
General Hamilton’s compliments, and 











* 
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“** Who lost their boots? Who lost their boots ?’”’ 


attending a parade rather than engaged 


he wants to know when he may expect 
reinforcements. Started ? How long ? 
What strength ? Thanks.” And _ he 
crept back to the General and began to 
measure distances on a map. 

“An infantry brigade, sir. They 
should be here in half an hour or so.” 

“Half an hour! Half an hour! 
Really, Townley, I can’t wait any 
longer. They should have reached me 
an hour ago.” 


in a_ battle. 
camp. 

“Signallers and telephones arrived, 
sir. I told them to keep below the 
crest line.” 

“Good!” exclaimed the General. 
“Get on to them, Townley, and find 
out what’s caused the delay.” 

The staff officer in turn crawled 
down the slope. 


Obviously an atde-de- 
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Colonel Townley looked grave. If 
only he could keep his General quiet 
for another twenty minutes all would 
be well. 

“‘Tt’s no use looking at me like that, 
Townley. The men can’t stand the 
strain much longer. We must push up 
reinforcements. So order our last two 
battalions to the front.” 

Townley hesitated. 

“Do you hear me, Colonel Townley ? 
Order up the last two battalions—a/ 
once.” 

Townley turned to the arde-de-camp 
and said gravely: 

“ Ricketts, order up the General’s 
luncheon basket—ai once.”’ 

The aide-de-camp cast a startled 
look at the General, who sat up and 
glared in speechless indignation at his 
mutinous subordinate. For seconds, 
that seemed like minutes, no one spoke. 
The General glared fiercely. Townley, 
obstinate, but fully aware of his risk, 
looked him straight in the eyes ; while 
the aide-de-camp glanced from one to 
the other in horror. 

“Tt’s all over with poor old Town- 
ley,” he thought. 

Then the absurdity of it, and the 
truth of it, and the courage of it, 
struck the General all together, and he 
burst out laughing. 

“You are right, Townley. 
have some lunch.” 

Townley’s expression showed his 
relief, and his hand felt automatically 
for his cigarette case. It was not in 
his pocket. 

“Bring my cigarettes with you, 
Ricketts,” he called. ‘They are in 
my off holster.” 

“‘T am an impatient old fool,” said 
General Hamilton apologetically to his 
old friend. 

“No, sir,”’ replied Townley. 
are a hungry man.” 

The lunch arrived, and the three 
men fell upon it like starving wolves. 
The General’s geniality was restored 
to him, and he ate, and drank, and 
watched the battlefield, talking all the 
time with his mouth full. 

“‘T don’t quite like sending up the 
Ulsters and Rutlands together. There 
is an old-standing feud between them.” 


Let’s 


“You 
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“Who lost their boots ?”” Townley 
suggested. 

“Yes, that’s it 
means.” 

“They say it dates from the Penin- 
sular War. You must know, Ricketts, 
You belong to the Ulster Regiment.” 

“There was a panic one night, and 
each regiment blamed the other. Some 
are said to have run away bare-footed.” 

“I don’t remember seeing it men- 
tioned in any history.” 

“No, sir,” said Townley. “It is 
one of those strange traditions that 
survive in so many old regiments.” 

“ The colonels of the two regiments,” 
Ricketts continued, ‘“‘ fought a duel 
over it in the middle of a battle the 
following day. It’s a funny thing, but 
there is a subaltern in each of the 
regiments who is descended from those 
colonels. I know them both.” 

“Who lost their boots ? How well 
I remember it.’’ The General’s tone 
was anecdotal. ‘I was in command 
of a brigade at Aldershot. . . .” 

Prepared for one of the General’s long 
stories, Townley picked up the cigarette 
case that Ricketts had placed beside 
him, but before opening it he took 
another glance over the battlefield 
through his binoculars, and gave a 
startled exclamation. 

“What is it ?””’ asked General Hamil- 
ton, snatching up his glasses. 

“The enemy are withdrawing from 
the village. Look! Look! Small 
bodies of them moving towards the 
river.” 

““ Where ?” 

““ There—over the black rock.” 

“Bless my soul!”’ Then excitedly, 
“Now, Townley, now! Up with those 
two battalions—and this time it is at 
once.” 

Townley was already on his feet 
rushing to the telephone. It was no 
time for caution now. 


I wonder what it 


The village was taken at the point of 
the bayonet, and a yelling crowd of 
Ulsters and Rutlands, fighting mad, 
scrambled over garden walls, dashed 
through the village, and out the other 


side. It was a race between the two 
regiments—a race for glory. And over 
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and above the tumult of the fight a 
battle cry was raised time and time 
The Ulsters shouted it, and the 
Rutlands yelled it back at them 
defiantly. Wounded men, still crawl- 
ing forward, raised their heads and 
screamed it at those who rushed by. 

“Who lost their boots ? Who lost 
their boots ?” 


again. 
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‘“‘They’ve all gone mad!” he cried 
in despair. Seeing another officer near 
by, he approached him, saying : 

“It is madness—all this about who 
lost their boots.” 

The other chanced to be the colonel 
of the Rutland Fusiliers. Hearing only 


the last words, he swung round and 
glared at the speaker. 














**He raised his sword and dealt the other a crushing blow on the head.’ 


At the far side of the village officers 
were striving ineffectually to rally their 
excited men ; shouting to them hoarsely, 
but in vain, to stop ; seizing them by 
the arms as they passed, only to be 
roughly shaken off with the same wild 
cry, “ Who lost their boots ?”’ 

The colonel of the Ulster Regiment 
ceased his efforts, and jumped down off 
a heap of bricks. 


“Do you say that to me, sir ?”’ he 
demanded fiercely. Then, conscious 
that he was being absurd, he turned on 
his heel and walked stiffly away. 

“He’s gone mad, too!” exclaimed 
the Ulster colonel irritably. ‘Oh, to 
hell with the old turkey-cock!”’ And 
as another crowd of yelling fanatics 
swept down on him, he put himself at 
their head, shouting like the rest 
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“Who lost their boots ? Who lost 
their boots ?”’ As he could not stop 
them he must lead them. 

This was no ordinary battle. Vil- 
lages, indeed, have been captured as 
bravely ; the fierce lust of battle has 
gripped our men before making the 
wounded struggle onward so that they 
might die a soldier’s death ; troops have 
got out of hand, disregarding alike the 
threats and the appeals of their com- 
manders. In all there was nothing 
strange or new. But what marked this 
battle as different from others was 
this: in all this crowd of frenzied men 
not one was thinking of the work in 
hand. The capture of the village, the 
pursuit and rout of the enemy were 
details—mere trivialities that furnished 
the opportunity to decide a question of 
far greater import. The bitter con- 
troversy of a hundred years had 
reached its climax. One or other of 
these two regiments would here to-day 
cast off the legacy of shame inherited 
from the days of Wellington ; here, in 
face of the enemy, they would prove 
their courage, and, by the illogical but 


conclusive argument of deeds, would 
demonstrate to all the world that they 
had not disgraced themselves in the 


Peninsula. It was esprit de corps run 
riot, a mad and frenzied fanaticism. 

Nothing now but death could stop 
them, and on the farther side of the 
river bed the guns and rifles of the 
enemy dealt out death. 

The colonel of the Ulsters lay on the 
near bank with a bullet through his 
leg, and he cried like a child as he 
watched the slaughter of the unruly 
men he loved. A group of Rutland 
men would spring to their feet and dash 
down the slope amid the cheers of their 
fellows. But before they reached the 
water’s edge not one was left alive. 
Undeterred by the sight, a number of 
the Ulster men would run the hazard 
with the same result. Thus alternately 
the champions of each side went out 
to certain death for the honour of the 
regiment ; and it seemed that the old, 
old quarrel would only be decided by 
the utter annihilation of both parties. 

At this point attention was diverted 
to two young officers with drawn 
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swords who raced each other through 
the knee-deep water. Amid a hail- 
storm of bullets they made towards 
a bare, flat island in the middle of the 
river. The crowd had found its cham- 
pions and yelled deliriously. The 
Rutlands cheered the leader, a small, 
wiry man who ran leaping through the 
water. The Ulsters screamed en- 
couragement to the big man who 
followed with long, powerful strides. 
They reached the island and raced 
towards a rock that stood in the centre 
like the trunk of a solitary tree, and all 
the crowd could see that it afforded 
cover for only one. The other would 
be left out in the open, a target for the 
bullets of the enemy. 

“Go it, Beresford!” 
Ulsters. 

“Run, Patterson ! 
the Rutlands. 

The small man reached it first, and a 
great shout of victory went up from 
the Rutland men. But only for a 
moment ; for Beresford, following close 
behind, charged him as in a football 
match, and hurled him from his 
refuge. 

The two men struggled fiercely for 
possession of the cover. By accident, 
the point of Patterson’s sword scratched 
the cheek of his opponent, who, with a 
cry of rage, raised his own sword and 
dealt the other a crushing blow on the 
head, felling him to the ground. Had 
the stroke been true, the struggle 
would have ended then and _ there. 
But the flat of the blade had done the 
work, and the fallen man sprang to his 
feet, pushing up with both hands the 
helmet that had been crushed down 
over his eyes. Livid with rage he 
lunged at his adversary, screaming the 
intolerable insult: ‘‘ Who lost their 
boots ?” 

Then the enemy were forgotten, and 
the imminent death that waited for 
them in the open ; and there, before the 
eyes of friends and foes, they fought a 
duel as their ancestors had done in the 
days when Wellington fought Napo- 
leon’s marshals. Their own men 
watched them breathlessly, knowing 
full well why they fought. Even the 
enemy ceased firing to look on m 


yelled the 


Run ! ”’ screamed 
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amazement at this battle 
within a battle. 

General Hamilton and his staff 
swept the battlefield with their glasses. 
They had now been joined by the 
brigadier in command of the long- 
expected reinforcements, and the four 
men were vainly trying to discover 
what was happening in front. They 
had seen the village carried in fine 
style, and had watched the pursuit of 
the enemy to the river, and the gallant 
but unorganised attempts to force the 
passage. Then the firing weakened 
and died away, and for some mysterious 
reason the battle stopped all along the 
line. 

“Can they have run short of ammu- 
nition ?’’ asked the brigadier. 

“Impossible,”’ replied General Hamil- 
ton. Then to his staff officer: “ This 
won't do, Townley, we must ride 
forward and find out. . . .” 

His aide-de-camp interrupted, 

“By Jove! I do believe they are 
fighting.” 

“Who are ?”’ 

“Two officers ...on the island 

. it’s a regular duel . . . a big man 
and a little one . . . looks very like 
Beresford of the Ulsters. . . .” 

“Who is he fighting ? One of the 
enemy ?” 

“No, it’s our uniform. A 
man....Itis! 

“Who ?” 

“Patterson of the Rutlands . . . the 
very men I was telling you about... 
Peninsular War. . . .” 

“A duel! British officers? Rub- 
bish!”” exclaimed the general, but 
Colonel Townley chimed in : 

“He is right, sir. It’s a duel right 
enough . . . and good Lord! just look 
at the enemy. They’re like a crowd 
at a football match.”’ 

“Bless my soul!” the General mur- 
mured, and then exclaimed excitedly, 
“Now, Townley! Now is our time 
while the enemy are engaged. Let the 
cavalry brigade know quick, and tell 
the field guns to support them.” He 


strange 


little 
By Jove, it is!” 
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turned to the brigadier. ‘‘ Fellowes! 
Get your brigade up to the village as 
fast as you can. You will find me 
there.” 

Heliographs began to flicker, calling 
up answering flashes from distant 
points, while the telephone buzzer 
wheezed, and the brigadier dashed 
away at a gallop. A little cloud of 
dust appeared beyond the enemy’s 
right flank. It gathered in size 
rapidly, and then with one wild burst 
the guns opened fire on the pre-occu- 
pied enemy. A scene of the wildest 
confusion followed, but General Hamil- 
ton did not wait to see it. He 
scrambled down the hill and made for 
his horse. 

“To the village!’ he cried. ‘“‘ Come 
on, Townley.” 

Before mounting, Colonel Townley 
paused to light a cigarette. After 
taking one from his case, he saw that 
there were only four left on that side— 
and only five on the other. He 
remembered that Ricketts had brought 
him the case, and he looked round at 
him with some indignation. 

“‘ Anything wrong, colonel ?” 
Ricketts asked as he rode off. 

““Yes—no,”’ replied the colonel, and 
closed the case, muttering to himself : 

“He knows I am running short .. . 
and then asks ‘ Anything wrong.’... 
What are subalterns coming to ?”’ and 
he in turn rode off. 

The younger of the two _horse- 
holders drew alongside his companion 
as they galloped in rear of the officers. 

“Did the colonel spot it ?”’ 

“°E spotted it all right, sonny.” 

“What did ’e say ?”’ 

“°E didn’t say nothink; but ’e 
looked cold and unfriendly-like at Mr. 
Ricketts.” 

The younger man was silent for some 
time, and then said : 

“It’s rough luck to blame it on an 
innocent young man.”’ 

“What does it matter ?”’ was the 
callous rejoinder. ‘’E’sonlya bleedin’ 
Ulster what’s lost ’is boots.” 
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Gathering Cocoa-nuts. Dar-es-Salam. 


T seems but the other day since 
British East Africa became a 
possible hunting place for white 

men from our part of the world. Of 
course, Stanley’s hunt for Livingstone 
reads like ancient history ; but Stanley 
made his search when most of us were 
boys. Then we had Speke and Grant 
and others, and, later still, Thompson, 
who went through Masai Land with his 
life in his hand and no pistol on his 
hip. All these men wrote books, and 
made the civilised world conversant 
with facts of which it was not be- 
fore cognisant. Now the wilds and 
dangerous places of yesterday are the 
playgrounds of to-day, where life is as 
safe as in an English village, and the 
gunner and angler may have a royal 
good time in the finest of climates and 
ma country of such breadth and 
pleasantness as to make the visitor 
believe that he has left the old world 


with all its worries and, deserving or 
not, been transported to Paradise. 

There are several ways of reaching 
an East African port. One may leave 
Southampton by a Union-Castle boat, 
proceed to the South African coast, 
join a branch boat, and arrive there in 
the greatest comfort, his mind stocked 
with memories of the voyage that will 
last all through life. Another route is 
by the German East African line ; or 
you may make your way to Marseilles, 
and there take ship for Mombasa, and 
land in that port seventeen days after 
having embarked, visiting en route 
Naples, Port Said and Aden. 

Mombasa itself does not impress one. 
It is a raw, flat, coast town, with a 
variegated population, and with a 
wealth of insect life—insects that fly 
and crawl, and often bite. But it is so 
all along the coast. Life there is lively, 
but a day’s march into the interior 
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brings one to the highlands, where the 
vast bulk of the insects cease to 
trouble. 

Leaving Mombasa, with its draw- 
backs, I took train for the Victoria 
Nyanza, passing through the wonderful 
game reserves on each side of the line. 
Hard things have been occasionally 
said about our colonial government, 
but this preservation of the fauna of 
East Africa should atone for most, if 
not all, of the shortcomings of our 
governors. When East Africa, including 
Uganda, was taken over it was at once 
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nothing but old books of travel written 
half or a quarter of a century ago 
fancy that the man who has made the 
trek I have briefly outlined has passed 
through a hard time, “in perils oft,” 
and has, like Grant and Speke, spent 
about six months on the journey! 
3ut they are wrong. The trip right into 
the heart of the country has been done 
in three days, the railway travelling 
being marvellously comfortable, and 
here at Port Florence the vessel with 
the tonnage of the average Channel 
steamer at home is fitted quite luxu- 
































The Author, and Zebra left for Lion bait. 


determined that gunners actuated alone 
by the killing lust would not be allowed 
to wander around exterminating the 
wild animals, while, at the same time, 
a generous game law was framed which 
gives the true sportsman permission 
to enjoy his pursuits and at the end of 
the season retire with an excellent store 
of heads, horns and hides. 

Following civilisation—or marching 
with it—came the railway and the 
steamboat, and at Port Florence I 
embarked for Entebbe, Uganda’s 
capital. 

Those whose minds have been fed on 


riously and offers fare that one usually 
associates with a good-class hotel in 
London. 

At Jinja we struck the Ripon Falls, 
which are formed by the upper reaches 
of Father Nile, and a fine sight they 


provide. Here we were six thousand 
miles from Cairo, and were not long 
about getting our rifles out and having 
sport with the hippopotami and croco- 
diles. Hippo. is a hard one to kill, 
although when he opens his cavernous 
mouth to laugh at you you have no 
excuse if you do not land a bullet m 
the scarlet tunnel that is called his 
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throat. There is no use in peppering 
his hide. It is as impervious as an 
inch-thick iron target. The crocodile 
is a different proposition, and you may 
have him as a fixed mark or a moving 
target, much like the “ running deer.” 
He lies on the mud banks basking in 
the hot sun, covered with mud and clay 
that have baked hard upon him. When 
after partridge and grouse, most men 
feel more or 
less compunc- 
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one place in the world that might claim 
superiority to it—and that is the 
Valley of Kashmir. It is a small Eden, 
with a perfectly contented and happy 
little population of whites; it is 
studded with gardens, has fine golf 
links, and an excellent clubhouse. The 
whites who spend their time in this 
sunny Eden are not to be pitied, but 
envied. Truly enough, the Entebbians 
once in a 
while wish for 








tion at one 


a few days of 





time or other, 
but never 
when after 
“croc.,” for 
one has heard 
stories of the 
depredations 
of these sav- 
age saurians 
and of the 
death toll 
levied by 
them about 
the river 
banks. Hence, 
when you 
search under 
his shoulder 
with your 
foresight and 
land your 
bullet home 
you feel some 
satisfaction, 
and if he 
makes for the 
river and you 
forestall him 
with a ball in 
the eye, that 








LEE FE life in the old 


homeland, 
but, on the 
whole, they 
lavish much 
commisera- 
tion on those 
who live 
between the 
upper and 
nether stones 
of the great 
mill at home. 

From En- 
tebbe it is but 
twenty miles 
to Kampala, 
and the run, 
which is full 
of interest, is 
done in style 
and comfort 
in an_ easy 
ricksha, the 
motive power 
being laugh- 
ing, ‘‘ cavort- 
ing’ native 
boys, who act 
in relays. 











seldom fails 








Some of them 





to knock him 
out, you feel 
that you have 
humanity. 

It is usual to pity our fellows who 
hold our farthest outposts of empire. 
But do not waste pity on those estab- 
lished at Entebbe. It is one of the most 
beautiful and picturesque places I have 
ever seen, and a much-travelled news- 
paper special correspondent whom I 
met assured me that he had only seen 


done a duty to 


Waiting over a lion kill. 


pull, others 
shove, and 
from first to last the drive is made 
merry by the laughter and the songs— 
mostly improvised—of the “ cattle.” 
Here at Kampala I met the young 
King of Uganda, who differs from 
most African potentates whom one 
meets. His age is but sixteen, and he 
is as bright and intelligent as an Eton 
boy who has not lost his opportunities. 
His education has been well looked 
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after by his English tutor, Mr. J. 
Sturrock, who has found an apt pupil 
who does not shirk his work and 
wishes to be taught everything his 
tutor knows. He takes a keen interest 
in his subjects, and particularly in the 
work of the Péres Blancs, or White 
Fathers, who teach the natives useful 
trades, including the building of houses, 
for which they make their own bricks ; 
gardening, orange growing, and the 
propagation of cotton and rubber. 

At Florence I chartered a six-ton 
cutter yacht for the purpose of having 
some work among the crocodiles and 
hippopotami. It was exciting sport, 
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the side out of your boat. Older 
hands, who have been hunted and 
know their way about, take a safer 
course—for themselves—and _ simply 
dive under your boat or canoe, come up 
under her like a submarine earthquake, 
and make her turn turtle. The case 
of the crew in such circumstances is 
not an enviable one. Hippo. may go 
off with himself laughing at his clever- 
ness, or he may develop spite and go 
for as many legs and arms as he can 
reach. Exciting times we had with 
the hippopotamus and his friend the 
crocodile—and the sport is in itself 
sufficient to draw the gunner to the 
































and led to many kills ; but it is not an 
undertaking to be indulged in lightly 
by the nervous gunner. Nothing seen 
for the first time is so much calculated 
to make a man “ jumpy ”’ as the sight 
of a bubbling rise in the water, followed 
by a mammoth head split in two by an 
enormous mouth, and the lot succeeded 
by a body like that of a ten-year-old 
elephant. ‘‘ Hippo.’’ may dive below 
when he sees your boat, or he may be 
made of the stuff that induces him to 
get in where angels would fear to 
tread, and then he simply gives a roar 
and a snort and makes for your craft 
with wide-open mouth, and it is neces- 
sarv to “ get him” before he eats half 


The Author and his hunting companion, Mr. H. B, Dooner. 





East African rivers—but we escaped 
the fate of many a canoe or boat 
carelessly handled and manned by 
gunners nervous at the sight and 
trigger. 

It was while anchored off the river 
Muru at 6 a.m. one morning that I got 
my first interesting insight into native 
life. The sun had just risen and the 
night mists were being licked away 
when I heard a tremendous commo- 
tion. My Swahili boy put me ashore 
in the dinghy, armed with my camera, 
and I made my way up to the boma, 
where the commotion seemed to be 
manufactured. On the way I met over 
a score of young girls, who scorned all 
































forms of dress, on their way to the 
lake to fetch water. My camera they 
feared, as they regard such an appara- 
tus as a white man’s magic box ; and 
they took various means to prevent me 
from taking pictures. However, my 
shutter clicked more than once, and 
although the grouping was not what I 
would have desired, I was satisfied 
with my 
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enclosure. 
and wailing on the part of the females 
while the body was committed to the 
earth beside the hut in which the dead 


There was much weeping 


man had lived. A chief arrived riding 
an ox—an animal that plays an im- 
portant part in funerals and weddings— 
and, dismounting, allowed the ox to 
roam about at will. Then, when the 
earth had 
been closed 








snapshots. 





And here let 
me say that 
although 
this tribe 
have never 
worn any 
clothing, 
and al- 
though their 
mental 
standard 
would be 
put to shame 
by that of 
three year- 
old British 
children, 
their morali- 
ty is extra- 
ordinarily 
strict, and 
much higher 
than that of 











in, all the 
warriors 
threw their 
shields and 
spears on 
the roof of 
the dead 
man’s hut 
and __s raced 
around the 
boma in a 
circle of 
about half a 
mile diame- 
ter, shouting 
to frighten 
away the 
evil spirits 
that these 
children of 
nature _ be- 
lieve live in 
the treesthat 

















neighbour- surround the 
ing tribes villages. 
who have This tribe 
dressmakers give their 
and tailors dead _ burial 
of sorts. that one 

At the might de- 
little boma scribe as 
of twelve decent and 
huts I found impressive ; 
that a Water Hole, Dar-es-Salam. but their 
funeral was neighbours, 
in progress, the Kikuyus 


and I saw many mourners coming 
from various directions, the men look- 
ing true savage warriors with their 
huge shields and spears, and with 
nodding plumes of ostrich feathers in 
their headdresses. Inside the com- 
pound about fifty nude girls were mak- 
ing lamentation, standing all the time 
like statues on the grass outside the 





who live next door, so to speak, have a 
different method. Not caring whether 
the bodies are quite dead or not, they 
throw them into the bush, and leave 
them there for the hyenas and jackals 
to tackle. 

Returning to Nairobi to fit out for a 
short safari expedition, I took train to 
Kyjabe for a lion hunt, and met Mr. 
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H. B. Dooner, who will be remembered 
by most men who have visited the 
coast. He is the Selous of the region, 
and has a tally of nearly one hundred 
lions to his credit. Our caravan con- 
sisted of a wagon with a span of 
eighteen oxen, two cows and calves 
for fresh milk, twelve porters enlisted 
for gun-carrying and beating up game, 
an Arab cook, a Swahili servant, and 
two horses. Luck came to us at once, 
since only a 
mile from 
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of large monkeys that sprang from 
tree to tree jabbering, and no doubt 
endeavouring to let us know that they 
regarded us as noisy roysterers. : 

The lion is regarded as the king of 
beasts and the noblest specimen of the 
four-footed tribes. But those who 
have been after him have a different 
opinion. In fact, the ‘‘ King” has 
habits that would make a militant 
suffragette grit her teeth and provide 
her with 
some telling 











the railway 


facts. fer 








line five lions 
had been 
seen on the 
previous 
day. Start- 
ing early, we 
divided, 
some of our 
men going 
along one 
side and the 
remainder 
along the 
other of a 
stream that 
was about 
four feet 
wide. We 
encountered 
herds of 
zebra and 
many im- 
pala, kongo- 
nis, giraffes, 
hartebeests, 
hares, par- 
tridges, gaz- 
elles, and 





































lecture pur- 
poses. He 
sallies out at 
night accom- 
panied by 
his wife, and 
he sends her 
off to growl 
and roar and 
frighten 
game into 
his jaws. 
He gets the 
lion’s share, 
she gets the 
lioness’s, and 
when he has 
satisfied his 
appetite he 
does an 
immense 
amount of 
roaring and 
bragging 
about his 
prowess. If 
the pair have 
the misfor- 




































had heard 

the term 

‘““sportsman’s paradise’’ applied to 
various parts of the earth, but this 
morning I realised that I had at last 
found the region to which the appella- 
tion properly belongs. The “ boys” 
were busy with paraffin tin and voice 
waking up the fauna of the district, 
and in the early morning they put an 
end to the sleep of sufficient beasts and 
birds to stock several zoological 
gardens, not forgetting whole tribes 


’ 


dik-diks. I The Author and Sir Arthur Lawley. 





tune to fall 
across gun- 
ners and the 
lioness is first shot, the King of 
Beasts, her husband, bolts and tries 
to get away. If the lion is first hit, 
the lioness makes herself very nasty 
and rushes to her death to avenge 
him. 
Having beaten the Kedong river 
banks for two hours, a fine lioness 
jumped out of the reeds and bush 
about six feet from me, having first 
emitted a loud growl that served as a 



























useful warning. I fired and wounded 
her, when she prepared to charge, 
lashing her sides with her tail. Luckily, 
Mr. Guy, Mr. Dooner’s partner, was at 
the ready, and his rifle laid her low for 
a short time, after which she recovered 
and sprang from bush to bush growling. 
Spooring her I followed, and with a third 
shot from my Mannlicher finished 
her. 

We formed camp, and for three 
weeks lions came close to us, hoping to 
pick up our oxen. The hunting of 
Leo being a rather serious business and 
one requiring strict precautions, we 
had our fires lighted and hurricane 
lamps hung up an hour before dark, 
and kept them going until daylight. 
It is not difficult as a rule to know when 
lions are about, as they make their 
presence audible. Away in the soft, 
velvety darkness under the stars you 
hear a ‘‘ woof-woof,’ answered from 
various points of the compass by other 
“ woofs.”” It is then time to see to it 
that the boys have the fires going ; 
otherwise the utterers of the “‘ woofs ”’ 
will likely enough smell you out and 
make things uncomfortable, although, 
as a rule, it is only the toothless old 
lion who will attack a man, not having 
the old-time agility to knock over more 
sprightly game. 

We were not idle during this safari, 
the best and most restful of holidays 
that could be imagined. We bagged 
many excellent trophies and were kept 
busy as taxidermists. We could have 
gone on all the time slaying the 
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denizens of bush and veld; _ but, 
having satisfied ourselves with the 
spoils we had, we killed only for the 
pot. The country abounds with game 
of all kinds, including the elephant and 
the buffalo and the other specimens I 
have already mentioned. 

Uganda and British East Africa are 
not yet hackneyed as hunting grounds ; 
but, with the facilities for ‘travel and 
the stories told by returning sportsmen, 
are bound to attract many guns in the 
future. And not alone guns, but 
cameras. Interesting in the extreme 
are the albums that contain one’s 
snapshots, which entertain the non- 
travelled friend and bring one back in 
imagination over the thousands of 
miles by land and sea travelled to reach 
the Mecca of the sportsman. 

A white man’s country is this 
possession of ours to the east of the 
Dark Continent, peopled—as_ yet 
sparsely peopled, it is true—by splendid 
sets of young fellows, most of them 
from our public schools, and by many 
retired officers of the Services, none of 
whom would exchange the country of 
their adoption for the allurements of 
London or Paris. There are climates to 
suit all, too, from the crisp air of the 
snow-clad mountains 20,000 feet high 
to the lower-lying regions where the 
fireflies dance by night and the cocoa- 
nut trees flourish. We need not grudge 
the £500,000 recently voted to the 
country by the Commons. It will 
repay itself with compound interest in 
a few years. 
































A Camp at a Water Hole, 



























HE Government wireless station 
on North Head crouches above 
the roaring Columbia River bar 
in the full sweep of the North Pacific 
gales. Above it towers the great mast 
and antenne of singing wire and steel. 
On this Christmas Eve the rain poured 
in driven sheets of water from the leaden 
sky and the wind, raging in from the 
stormy sea, buffeted the strong house, 
tore fiercely at the swaying aerials and 
then howled onward and inland. The 
light from the streaming windows of 
the station only intensified the darkness 
which surrounded this last outpost of 
human speech. 

Inside, at the long desk, sat the 
solitary operator left on duty, Dick 
Baldwin. Over his head was the bright 
circlet that held the receivers, and his 
hand lay idly on the insulating plate 
under the key. Government’s half-hour 
had passed and, until the clock struck 
ten, the Pacific was clear for private 
messages from those unlucky vessels 
that had to be at sea on this festal 
night and in this storm. 

Baldwin was not alone, however. 
A little girl of six sat in a low chair by 


HEAVENS MALF-FOURD 
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stove, rocking a new doll in her 

Her low tones of comfort and 
soothing reached her father’s ears now 
and then, a kind of undercurrent of 
domesticity beneath the sharp buzz 


the 
arms. 


of the wireless. Onceina while he would 
turn and look at his daughter a moment. 
Sometimes he caught her grave smile 
and the shake of her head that 
indicated that the baby was not yet 
asleep. 

It was a dreary night for the operator. 
He had volunteered to keep the other 
men’s watches while they enjoyed 
Christmas Eve at home, for Mrs. Dick 
was dead, and only Dick and the little 
girl were left to make holiday. The 
wife and mother had died six months 


before, hugging Elsie to a chilling 
breast. And now Elsie was clasping 


a doll to her childish bosom with in- 
herited motherly gentleness. Dick 
gritted his teeth and tried to fix his 
mind on the messages that were sing- 
ing in from the sea. He caught one: 

““ Mother sends her love to darling 
Nellie and . . . Merry Christmas. .” 

He recognised the sending. It was 
from a transport bound to San 
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HEAVEN’S HALF-HOUR. 


Francisco from Manila. ‘‘ Some woman 
coming home to her kids,” he thought 
to himself with a sigh. 

So the business went on, messages 
of hope and cheer racing in from the 
stormy sea, little phrases warm and 
intimate singing across the waste to 
lit homes and children half-asleep with 
their toys by their pillows. Suddenly 
he heard his own station called 
PR—PR—PR. 

He switched in the dynamo and 
answeredit. Thenhelistened. It came 
into his ears gently : 

“Merry Christmas to Elsie Baldwin 
from the ‘ Rose City’.” 

He wrote it out in plain script and 
called his daughter to him. “See here, 
Elsie, here’s a message from Captain 
Mason and your friends on the Rose 
City.” 

She promptly climbed upon a chair 
beside him and read the words slowly, 
following them with a pink finger. 
Then she laughed and kissed her father’s 
cheek. ‘I dike Captain Mason and 
George Croasman and everybody,” she 
told him. ‘‘ Where are they?” 

“Must be off Blanco,” he answered 
gravely, for Elsie, whose mother had 
been an operator before she was married, 
had been brought up within sound 
of the key and was perfectly acquainted 
with all the slang of the service, the 
names of the landmarks up and down 
the coast and half the operators. When 
she put her mind carefully on it—one 
had to think of so many things—she 
could sometimes understand what they 
were saying through the big receivers. 
And she could telegraph herself, though 
she was never allowed to handle the 
big key which made the great spark 
and the smell. So now she wagged her 
head. ‘I ’spect it’s blowing down 
there!’’ she remarked. Then she 
glanced at the clock. “It’s pretty 
near ten, now, papa—Government half 
hour ! ”’ 

“You never miss telling me, do 
you ?”’ he said smiling. 

“Mamma always said I must never 
let you forget,” she answered, cuddling 
closer to him. ‘‘For then you’d be 
reported.”’ 


“And papa mustn’t ever be re- 
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ported!’’ A kiss covered the fun of his 
mimicking. 

When it was ten o’clock he wearily 
took up the messages he had to. send 
and got them away. Then he received 
a couple of Government reports, an 
official order, and was done. He looked 
around when the dynamo had slowed 
into an idle hum and saw Elsie asleep 
curled in her low chair, doll in arm. 
She stirred now and then as the wind 
wrenched at the building or whistled 
shrilly in the wires, but she did not 
waken till the clock tinkled the half- 
hour. Then she rubbed her eyes and 
sat up. ; 

“T was dreaming,” she told him. 
“T was dreaming that mamma was 
kissing me.” 

He choked as she bent over and 
softly kissed the doll. Before his eyes 
he seemed to see the tender form of 
his wife hovering, as she used to do, 
over their baby. So real was that fancy 
that he turned to his desk in self de- 
fence and plucked at some papers. He 
laid them down with trembling hand 
when he heard Elsie saying to her 
plaything : ; 

‘““Mamma isn’t at sea. She’s in 
Heaven, Dollie. She wented to Heaven 
because it rained too much here and 
she couldn’t breathe. But she ’members 
us. It’s Christmas, Dollie, and mamma 
always ’members me _ when _ it’s 
Christmas.” 

Dick pulled the receivers more 
closely to his ears to shut out that 
soft voice. He heard a call, dimly 
coming from the invisible. He 
tuned up to it and the z—z—z—2zz 
brightened : 
ier tell baby I’m coming. . 

He thrust the tuning block back 
till the sound faded. He could not 
stand it. He took off the receivers and 
walked to the stove to stir the fire. 
Elsie rocked gently within the circle 
of its warmth, doll snuggled against 
her flat breast, and seemed to be musing, 
for her eyes looked into the far distance 
and her red lips were drawn into a 
pucker. 

“Dreaming, Elsie?” he inquired, 
steadying his voice. 

She nodded her 


” 


head. ~ “I’m 
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thinkin’,’”’ she told him. ‘‘ Is mamma up 
there in the sky ?” 

He trusted himself to 
low ‘‘ Yes.” 

“And Heaven’s up there ?”’ 

He nodded. 

““Mamma said the wireless talked in 
the sky,” she went on. ‘‘ Does she 
hear it ?” 

He made no answer and she stopped 
the rocking a moment, shifting the 
doll capably to the other arm. “ The 
Gov’nment has a half-hour and the 
ships have a half-hour,’ she went on. 
“Doesn’t heaven ever have a half- 
hour ? ’Cause then we could talk to 
mamma.” She paused and then said 
decidedly, “‘I know mamma would like 
to know how we’re getting along 
without her.” 

A squall of rain beat savagely on the 
windows and rattled the door. Baldwin 
turned back to his desk to sit and stare 
at the hooded pilot lamp through 
burning eyes. 

He had told Elsie that her mother 
was in heaven, and she had taken that 
Statement literally. He had liked it 
that she did, for somehow it seemed to 
give his heart a place to go, a spot in 
the infinite where his grief could find 
comfort. Heaven? Was it in the 
sky ? Somewhere above the swirl 
of the stormy world was there a shining 
land where young mothers still loved 
their babies? Where wives with 
brown hair looked out and waited for 
their husbands’ coming ? 

He was roused by the pat of Elsie’s 
hand on the desk. She was trying to 
attract his attention. He looked down 
into her serious face and nodded. 

“T’ve thought it all out,’ she 
announced. ‘To-night is heaven’s 
half-hour, papa. It'll come just at 
twelve o’clock, and we can talk to 
mamma.” 

“‘ Are you sure ?”’ he asked gently. 

She nodded her head vigorously. 
“And if I’m asleep you'll wake me up, 
won’t you, papa ?”’ 

He whispered a husky assent, and 
she went back to her chair and the doll. 
He pulled the receivers over his head 
and set himself resolutely to listen to 
the messages of the night. 


murmur a 
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At a quarter to twelve the storm 
seemed to have abated. The rain still 
beat on the roof and streamed down 
the window panes, but the shrill 
whistle of the wind in the wires over- 
head had lowered to a dull hum. He 
glanced round at Elsie. She was 
sound asleep. He hesitated whether 
to waken her. After all—it would 
do no harm. And may be——? He 
shook himself. Merely a child’s fancy ! 
But it would do no harm ! 

She roused instantly when she saw 
the clock. ‘“‘It’s most time,” she told 
him. “And I’ve got to write my 
message.” 

“You tell me what it is and I[’ll 
write it for you,” he said. 

She shook her curls. ‘“‘I’m going to 
do it all myself, papa. I can do it! 
And mamma would know if you did it, 
and she’d wonder where J was.” 

“All right,” said her father. ‘ Just 
sit there at the desk and write it all 
out, regularly and properly.” 

She seated herself in his big chair, 
with a book under her, and set to work 
with pencil and paper. He watched 
her intent face, her slowly travelling 
little fist as she wrote in her round 
hand the message for her mother. 
The clock tinkled midnight when she 
drew a long breath and sat up straight. 
From somewhere up the river’s dis- 
tances a whistle blew to announce 
that Christmas day was come. 

“T’ll send your message now,” he 
whispered, leaning over her. 

“No! Please! I must send it 
myself,’ she insisted. ‘You know 
mamma taught me to send things, and 
she’ll know it’s me and what I want to 
say.” ; 

He recalled the little telegraph cir- 
cuit he had once installed, so that his 
wife and Elsie might talk together 
from the kitchen to the sitting room 
and drew back. “All right, dear 
heart, you shall send it.” 

He set her close to the desk and 
guided her small fingers to the key. 
Then he switched in the dynamo and 
stood back. 

As her finger depressed the key the 
circuit closed with a roar. Very 
slowly and carefully she began to send 











“He carried her to the desk and: sat down with her on his lap, He adjusted the receivers to his ears and listened.” 
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her message while the gap flamed and 

crackled as the electricity broke across 

it. Dick read slowly by the sound, 

eyes averted : 

M-r-s P-o-l-l-y B-a-l-d-w-i-n 
H-e-a-v-e-n, 

D-e-a-r-e-s-t_ m-a-m-m-a_ d-a-r-l-i-n-g 
m-e-r-y C-h-r-s-m-a-s p-a-p-a a-n-d m-e 
a-v-¢ v-e-r-y l-o-n-e-l-y w-t-h-o-u-t y-0-u 
t-o k-t-s-s u-s m-e-r-r-y C-h-r-t-s-m-a-s 
a-n-d b-r-u-s-h o-u-v h-a-r-e w-e w-t-s-h 
y-o-u w-o-u-l-d c-o-m-eb-a-c-k P-l-e-a-s-¢ 


c-o-m-e b-a-c-k  p-l-e-a-s-e c-0-m-e 
b-a-c-k t-o y-o-u-r l-0-v-1-n-g 
E-L-S-I-E. 


The spark died in the gap, and Elsie 
turned, slipped off the chair, and ran 
to her father. 

“Papa! papa! I want my darling 
mamma !’”’ she sobbed. 

He picked her up and was silent 
until he could control his voice. Then 
he said : “‘ Elsie dear! let papa go and 
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listen. Maybe mamma wants to send 
us a message!’’ He carried her to the 
desk and sat down with her on his lap. 
He adjusted the receivers to his ears 
and listened. 

All over the stormy and desolate 
Pacific was stillness. Presently a dis- 
tant hum broke in, but instantly a 
sharp 22-z-zz shot through the sky: 

“Shut up! This is heaven's halfj- 
hour.” 

And the unbroken stillness of the 
upper ether seemed to lie in undis- 
turbed and shining repose above the 
tempestuous world while the clock on 
the wall of North Head Station slowly 
ticked away the minutes to the half 
hour, and Dick Baldwin bowed his 
head over his daughter. 

Motherless ? 

She stirred in her soft sleep and 


murmured through childish parted 
lips : 
“Mamma! Mamma! _ =I _ knew 


you’d hear me and come!” 
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AM writing this in gaol. Before I 
l finish my narrative I hope to be 

able to tell why I am here. At 
present writing I can only tell how I 
got here. 

To be found dead in this God- 
forsaken sand-pile of a Jersey town 
would be bad enough, but to be seized 
at the moment of the crowning victory 
of my career and cast into this stuffy 
gaol with all my faculties alive, smart- 
ing and kicking—my God, it’s awful ! 
Then, too, itching as I am to call 
everybody everything in the nom de 
Hades, I’ve given a solemn promise to 
hold my tongue! Writing soothes me. 

Perhaps you’ve already read about 
the Archibald affair in some saffron- 
unted liar of a journal, which confi- 
dently asserts in modest poster type 


that the 
GENUINE JEWEL ROBBER IS GAOLED ! 
Or some 
garnished 


such 
with 


shrinking statement, 
my 


picture photo- 


v jewel 


BY HENRY ALBERT 
PHILLIPS. 


bd 


ILLUSTRATED BY 
TOHN E, SUTCLIFFE. 


bs 


graphed from imagination and spiced 
with full details. Myself and two 
others, however, know that the genuine 
robber is brazenly at large at this 
moment, and that the gaol-bird is 
Jackson Norcross, an interested friend 
of the Archibalds. 

To put it more correctly, I am an 
admirer of Ellen Archibald. Seeing, 
as I thought, the splendid opportunity 
which knocks but once, they say— 
to win Ellen in a blaze of glory, I 
seized it ; and here I am! 

In case anyone should read this who 
is unacquainted with the place en scéne, 
Archibald’s is the jewellery shop. There 
are a dozen larger and more palatial, 
but none so well stocked with bizarre 
gems of inimitable cut, waters, and 
colours. 

The merest accident led me to enter 
the place one day ; for I am not partial 
to jewels, although I have enough 
unspent increment to buy them if I 
choose. But I must, indeed, have been 
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unimpressionable to beauty—which is 
far from being true—to have passed by 
the three unmatchable gems which lay 
unmounted on a slab of black plush 
in Archibald’s windows. I shall call 
them the trilogy, for short, for there 
were an emerald, a sapphire, and a 
blue diamond of rare colouring and 
purity. I had no sooner stopped, 
fascinated by their appearance, than I 
felt a sudden curiosity to know what 
they were worth. I even thought of 
buying them. 

I stepped inside, and almost imme- 
diately a young lady came forward. 

“A great desire has come over me,” 
I said unceremoniously, “to possess 
those three splendid stones in the 
window there—the sapphire, diamond, 
and emerald. Will you show them to 
me ?” 

“Certainly,” said she pleasantly ; 
and I looked up, caught by the music 
in the voice. At the time I barely 
noticed a little man with a boyish face 
who seemed very much interested in 
my conversation. I recalled this later 
when there was an urgent need of my 
recalling everything I knew about the 
place. What absorbed me at the 
moment was a new and great desire to 
count a fourth jewel of the Archibald 
establishment among my treasures. 

There you have my first meeting 
with Ellen Archibald. Iactedstrangely, 
I'll confess—said I’d call again and 
look at the jewels, and sidled out of the 
door with marked confusion, to one 
with discerning eyes—and there was 
such a one, it seems. 

Call I did—several times. If another 
clerk came to wait on me I merely 
raised my eyebrows and nodded my 
head in the direction of the one beau- 
tiful girl of the establishment. “I’m 
waiting for the young lady, thank you,”’ 
and did wait for her. Then I’d make 
inquiries as to setting the trilogy— 
which I never intended to have set if I 
bought them. She told me that she 
often designed settings herself, and if 
I’d drop in in a few days she would 
have some designs to show me. I was 
delighted, because the farce of asking 
inane questions about the stones had 
worn to tissue, and I was at my wit’s 
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end how to continue this unique species 
of courtship and get it out of the 
vicious commercial circle round which 
it spun. 

Just how much of a selfish beast a 
young man in love can be came home 
to me a few days later when I dropped 
in according to Miss Archibald’s advice. 
Everybody in the place surveyed me 
with furtive scrutiny, I thought, par- ° 
ticularly the man I had seen before 
lolling against a show-case, smoking a 
cigar. I felt his eyes sizing me up ina 
way that I resented. I realised, too, 
what a source of annoyance I must be 
to the girl herself as I looked into her 
worried eyes. 

“Tll not bother to look at my 
favourites this morning,” I said, as 
jauntily as my hurried feelings would 
permit. 

“You know, then!” she half-whis- 
pered in startled anxiety, almost laying 
her hand on my arm. 

“Know ?”’ I asked, mystified. 

“Why, the three jewels ”” She 
stopped dead still, and for a full minute 
I felt her limpid eyes flow searchingly 
through my every vein. At length she 
sighed, and said in a tone that made 
me tingle with pleasure: “I believe 
you, Mr. Norcross.” 

“But, I say, Miss Archibald——” 
Between my intoxicating sensations 
and the girl’s mysteriousness I scarcely 
knew where I was at. 

“JT cannot tell you—here,” she 
whispered looking around furtively. 
“Oh, dear, where could I see you!” 

My heart leaped wildly. 

“ Take lunch with me at Marcy’s ?” 
I suggested. 

“Very well—say at Marcy’s—one 
o’clock. I’ll meet you there. Please 
go now.” : 

My head was so fuddled that I did 
not even cast a backward glance at 
the man smoking the cigar, who had 
moved to within a few feet of us 
while we were talking. 





I found her at Marcy’s holding @ 
table for two at the unpopular end of 
the great dining-room. I could 
scarcely believe my eyes. But my 























delight was soon dampened by the 
trouble I saw in her eyes. 


“No, don’t order anything for me 


please. I must hurry back at once. 
What I wish to tell you is that the 
three jewels you have taken such an 
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“T alone do not believe you—you 

took them. I’m sure you didn’t.” 
“Thank you,” I said, deeply moved. 

“Perhaps I can help you to recover 

them.” 

“No, no; please have nothing to do 


“1 found her at Marcy's holding a table for two." 


interest in have been stolen—and you 
are suspected ! ”’ 

I actually revelled an instant in the 
note of deep concern in her voice 
before I exclaimed : 

“ The deuce ! ” 


with them,” she implored, with a note 
of alarm that I only too readily mis- 
understood then. ‘Mark my words, 
they will bring you into trouble if you 
do. The fact is, smaller thefts have 
been going on for months, and already 
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papa has employed the best private 
detectives in the city.” 

Immediately I recalled the man 
always lolling about the show-cases, 
and taking such undue interest in my 
movements. 

“No harm will come to you I’m 
sure if you take my advice. It is best 
I should go now. You'll remember 
what I asked, won’t you, Mr. Nor- 
cross—please ?”’ 

And the smile she gave me before 
swathing her face in a thick motor-veil 
had to do me through a lonely, thought- 
ful lunch which I had hoped she would 
share. 

As I think of it now, perhaps I was 
several kinds of a fool for not taking 
her advice. I wouldn’t have been in 
gaol had I done so. 


If the truth be told, Ellen Archibald 
had unwittingly opened up the two 
deepest mines in my character—love 
for her, and my overpowering pre- 
dilection for any sort of detective 
work. I have been an amateur de- 
tective since the earliest days of my 
recollection. It is my hobby, and, if 
I do say it myself, I have shown 
remarkable aptitude for the work. 
My object and satisfaction has lain 
chiefly in privately causing the thief 
to give up stolen property and let him 
pass on his way, feeling certain I’d 
done him and society more good than 
a heartless gaol sentence could. Lar- 
ceny is my speciality—or detecting it, 
rather—and the case of the three 
jewels excited me with a fever for the 
game that was quite as thrilling as my 
love for Ellen Archibald. But as a 
matter of fact, success would mean a 
supplement to that love, for I would 
not only enjoy the satisfaction victory 
usually gives, but if I recovered the 
three jewels I felt sure of winning the 
fourth ! 

I resolved to keep my movements 
secret until the moment I laid those 
jewels in Ellen’s hand—and then to 
ask for the hand ! 





I have made a profound study of 
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deduction, and I was convinced on my 
next visit to Archibald’s—where again 
I saw the detective lolling about, 
eyeing me with almost an amused 
twinkle of conquest in his eye, | 
thought—that that gentleman was a 
perfunctory student of Sherlock as set 
forth by A. Conan Doyle. 

I smiled, but inwardly, for I, too, 
was hot on the jewel case. Sherlock 
is all right—in collusion with the 
author on the hypothetical cases set 
forth by that clever gentleman. But 
in reality those cases never exist. 
And as for the police detectives with 
their brutal system of third degree— 
well, if they get a weak mind to work 
on, be it innocent or guilty, he is 
convicted. 

Now my theory is simpler than 
either of these—it is purely psycho- 
logical. Only let me learn the trend 
of my suspect’s home life, with its 
motives, objects and concerns, and 
I’ll soon tell you if he lives under the 


shadow of dark deeds. I interview 
unsuspecting servants, housekeepers, 
neighbours, relatives and __ friends. 


There is my improved method in a 
nutshell. 

It took me two days to get together 
even the slenderest threads. My work 
was made doubly difficult because | 
wanted to pursue separate channels 
from those taken by the professional 
sleuth. The thefts must be laid at 
the door of one of three classes of 
suspects—regular customers, em- 
ployees, or a cracksman. I began on 
the employees after obtaining a com- 
plete list, excepting members of the 
Archibald family. I soon satisfied 
myself as to their innocence, except 
through possible collusion, which was 
a thread to be taken up later on. 
Then I set about shadowing the shop, 
occasionally assuming a disguise so as 





to arouse no suspicion. I made a 
special note of every person who 
visited the shop more than once, 


jotting down any personal charac- 
teristic that I thought might bear on 
the subject. This may seem a huge 
task, but in the case of the large 
majority of people I have but to look 
into their faces, and I cross them off 

















the list of suspects at once. A matter 
of practice and intuition, that’s all. 

I had investigated nearly twenty 
families without success, and was just 
about to formulate a new method of 
procedure, when that same day I 
spotted my man. 

Instinctively—and I may say my 
instinct has never yet deceived me— 
I knew him to be a thief. He stepped 
from the shop with an unconscious 
caution that was the result of a life- 
time training; the searching, furtive 
glances of his little rat eyes—there 
was no mistaking it. The next thing 
to learn was, was he the crook I was 
after ? 

My man was a trifle above the 
average height, with a pair of beefy, 
flexible shoulders that could be raised 
or lowered at will, making him tall or 
short as the occasion demanded. His 
face was flexible, too, capable of a 
hundred distortions. But his eyes 
were ever the same—two incandescent 
beads shining malevolently through 
pudgy slits. The fellow’s hands were 
remarkably small all considered, and 
were for all the world like two sets of 
sharpened spikes, so much did they 
taper. Those hands were wicked and 
made me shudder, a thing I seldom do, 
for I’ve got sufficient brawn in my 
six-foot casing to handle the average 
specimen in shoe leather. But more 
anon of the spiky hands. 

Well, in the week that followed I 
caught him twice again sneaking from 
the shop, but each time he eluded pur- 
suit with a cunning that was unmis- 
takable. He was always driven up in 
a cab, which tore away again at a 
furious rate the moment he returned 
toit. That cab had no license number ! 

The day following my important dis- 
covery I was so filled with the near 
prospect of laying claim to the fourth 
jewel that I went in to feast my eyes 
on the precious creature. My God, 
what a change had taken place in my 
poor child! It was her expressive, 
limpid eyes that told their tale of 
sleepless nights and heart-gnawing 





Worry. For one single moment my 
foolish heart took a bound into joy 
unspeakable at the rash idea that, after 
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all, she might be worrying over me. 
But listen to how absurd was such a 
thought. 

“What is 
citously. 

“T can only tell you this,” she said 
in a low voice, “now I know you did 
not take the jewels. But please don’t 
ever ask me any more about it—please 
don’t.”” And I saw her cast a side- 
wise glance at that beastly detective 
who stood there, his eyes half-shut as 
they bored us through and through, a 
sickening, satisfied smile always lurking 
about his mouth. What a silly fool! 
as though he could capture his quarry 
by for ever standing guard over the 
show-cases. At least, I had little to 
fear from rivalry. 

Ellen’s request left no room for 
further inquiry, so I left the store with- 
out even a pretence of purchasing any- 
thing, my mind filled with many un- 
comfortable thoughts. 

Ellen was worrying her dear heart 
out—not about me! What about ? 
Who about ? I chafed under the in- 
evitable answers that rose to my lips, 
feeling sure the girl could tell me more 
about the missing jewels than I knew 
myself. Was Ellen implicated in the 
crime and feared detection ? Absurd— 
which is an unsatisfactory answer. 
But who would she worry about unless 
she was very fond of the person ? 
Was she in love with another man ? 
The thief ? Absurd again—yet it was 
probable. You can imagine with what 
misgivings I again set about my work. 

That night, from eleven until nearly 
daylight, I kept vigil in a dark door- 
way within fifty feet of Archibald’s 
entrance, occasionally stealing to the 
door, listening and peering in. 

No one tampered with Archibald’s 
stock that night, I’ll give my word ; 
but I made an important discovery. 
Another man hovered about the place, 
too, whom my presence prevented 
entering. I had little doubt as to the 
identity of the interloper, although I 
saw only his skulking, broad-shouldered 
shadow. To get my man with the 
goods on him, as the saying is, was only 
a matter of time now. 

The following night I took special 
4] 


it ?”’ I inquired soli- 
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precautionary measures not to scare 
off my cracksman friend. Disguised as 
a window-cleaner, carrying pail and 
chamois under my arm, I entered the 
Archibald building shortly after the 
noon hour. I loitered about the build- 
ing until after dark, and then crawled 
out of the second-storey window on to 
the glass and bronze awning that pro- 
jected over the sidewalk in front of 
Archibald’s. There was an artistic 
frieze around the edge of it about a foot 
high. I snuggled close to this, in 
momentary danger of breaking through 
the fragile glass. 

I waited there four hours! I was 
never so cold and cramped in all my 
life, and, if discovered, would have been 
just as able to defend myself as any- 
thing that had been refrigerating for 
four solid hours. But he came. As 
he sneaked around the corner, passing 
quickly through the circle of light, I 
recognised him. Of course, it was my 
friend of the mink’s eyes and the 
spikey hands! It seemed certain that 
within the next hour I might do some- 
thing to make Ellen proud of me. 
Wildly excited, I listened to his stealthy 
footsteps, heard the gentle rattle of 
the lock as he tried it, and then a 
faint click, accompanied by a tiny bulb 
of light as he examined the fastenings. 
In another moment he would no 
doubt have had the door open, and I 
would have had him in a vice that 
would squeeze the all-important infor- 
mation out of him; but just then a 
pedestrian—whom I could have cheer- 
fully shot—was heard clack-clacking 
along in the midnight stillness. Of 
course, it scared my burglar away. 

Quickly I managed to unfold myself 
and drop with little noise to the side- 
walk and hurry into the shadow of the 
next doorway while he was gone. 

Five minutes later the gentleman 
with the spikey hands came sauntering 
noiselessly along, giving only a quick, 
disappointed glance into Archibald’s. 
I could easily have thrust a gun-barrel 
under his nose as he passed. I felt 


glad in my heart that the conceited 
detective who spent so much of his 
time lolling about the Archibald show- 
cases had not seen what I had. 


With- 
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out doubt he would have taken my 
mink’s-eyed friendin hand. Subsequent 
events would almost argue in favour 
of my having done this. 

Be that as it may, I had the satis. 
faction of at least finding out the thief’s 
lair that night. It was one of those 
brown-stone rooming-houses so numer- 
ous on side streets, a few minutes’ walk 
from the fashionable shopping district. 
I waited until I saw the gas lighted 
through a dingy window on the third 
floor a couple of minutes after he had 
disappeared through the doorway. | 
walked home with a contented feeling 
that the morrow should find me beard- 
ing the lion in his den! 

Well, I sought lodgings at the place 
the next morning, and found it much 
as I expected. By good fortune I was 
shown to the room directly in the rear 
of my robber friend’s. Judiciously 
beginning my questions with two weeks’ 
rent in advance, I learned what little 
my landlady herself knew of my neigh- 
bour in front. He had been an inter- 
mittent lodger for years, stopping here 
when he had business in the immediate 
neighbourhood. She did not know his 
name. Although he resented prying 
curiosity, he was a very nice man, 
always liberal, preferring to use money 
instead of words. His hours were un- 
certain—sometimes he was out all 
night. But have no fear as to noise. 
Why, he was the quietest man in the 
house; no one ever had heard him 
come upstairs. All of which, as you see, 
was a feather in the cap of my inquiry 
into a criminal’s home life theory. 

Well, two hours later—after having 
satisfied myself he was out—using my 
false keys, I searched my neighbour's 
room ; but, with the exception of rough 
clothing and odds and ends of make- 
up—fake whiskers, wigs, lamp-black, 
and the like—discovered nothing worth 
while. I was chagrined, for beyond 
a doubt this was not his headquarters. 

Where did he keep his swag ? 

To obtain a satisfactory answer to 
this question, I saw that it would be 
necessary to visit the one gentleman 
who knew, and make the matter 
personal over a sociable Smith and 
Wesson. I decided to do this. 
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But I waited all day in vain, and wits detected a rat? Perhaps our 
when darkness came on made sure that mutual landlady ? Then, too, there 
he had not been in. But I found the was the remotest of chances—and this 


















































“** My brother stole the jewels.’ Her voice was low and sad.” 


thread | had stretched across his door- would te positively the worst that 
way still unbroken. could happen—that the insolent detec- 
I became fearful. Had his keen tive might have pinched my quarry 
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while I had sat like a stool pigeon all 
day in this lonesome room! I was so 
filled with dismay at the idea that I 
ran out at once to buy the one evening 
paper which I knew fattened its readers 
on every obtainable morsel of murder, 
scandal, and crime. If that did not 
record his capture, then I was certain 
that the Archibald robber was still at 
large. One of the first items that met 
my eye—and it seemed too good to be 
true !—was this : 


ARCHIBALD RECEIVES MYSTERIOUS 
LETTER, 


the headline ran. Then followed the 
letter itself, which purported to be the 
disclosure of a disgruntled pal. And 
if I knew anything about such things, it 
was authentic even if the paper and the 
police did pronounce it a crude fake. 
I fairly danced for joy. Here was the 
accounting for the missing links in my 
deductions. The anonymous writer 
said that the Archibald job was done 
by a single crook who was stationed in 
the city, but had headquarters with 
him (the writer) out of town. (This 
alone made me credit the letter.) The 
pal claimed he was “done dirt ’’—as 
he expressed it—and was peaching. 
The jewels were hid in a wood box in 
the kitchen of a deserted house, just 
outside Sand Hills, N.J. Then followed 
a full description—how to get there and 
so on. And I went—just as fast as I 
could get there—catching a train which 
brought me to the town about ten 
o’clock that evening. On the way out 
I wondered at the indiscretion of 
Archibald in giving this letter out for 
publication—and the foolhardiness of 
the police—and Ellen’s mysterious 
conduct. The solution of these matters 
seemed near at hand. Ellen seemed 
especially near. 

Then things began to happen rapidly, 
and Ill try to tell them in like manner. 
And when it was all over the mystery 
was a thousand times deeper than 
ever ! 

I easily located the deserted house, 
which stood boldly out in the moon- 
light like a seedy wart on the face of 
the lovely landscape. There was not a 
pulse of life about the place. Not- 
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withstanding, I entered, Smith and 
Wesson in hand, making straight for 
the tumble-down kitchen. I lighted a 
runt of a candle, and in its first glow 
I saw the wood box described in the 
news item. My heart beat double time 
from the idea that I might secure the © 
loot without violence after all. The 
cover of the box had been nailed down, 
but I had a little tool in my pocket, not 
unlike a burglar’s jimmy, that would 
open it in a twinkling. The lid stuck 
as if it had been sealed with glue, and 
came slowly open with a ripping, 
rasping noise that shrieked through 
the old house, awaking startling echoes. 
Without taking note of anything but 
the rubbish with which the box was 
filled, I stooped, and rapidly set about 
sifting every scrap. At the very 
bottom, in a corner, lay two faded, 
green plush boxes. I seized them with 
a little cry of triumph. Sure enough, 
they were Archibald jewel boxes—but 
empty | 

‘“‘ And now what!” chuckled a voice 
at my elbow, and when I looked up 
the face seemed half-obscured by the 
biggest gun a man could possibly 
tote about without assistance. But I 
saw two steely eyes and a white hand 
with spikey fingers, and realised that 
I was in a very bad fix indeed, for my 
Smith and Wesson lay on the floor 
several feet away. 

He called in two husky fellows from 
the hallway, pointed to the jimmy and 
the jewel boxes—which I still held— 
upon which they all smiled knowingly. 
Then they seized me. I struggled a 
bit, until I felt something like five 
cold spikes crawling around my wind- 
pipe in a way that was rapidly depriving 
me of breath; then I gave up. They 
bound me tighter than good circulation 
warranted, gagged me with a dirty 
rag, threw me into a farm waggon, 
and drove me straight here to the town 
gaol, whereupon the cleverest crook in 
the country—and I speak advisedly— 
bade them a genial good night, and 
coolly and leisurely escaped ! 

Once in this cell they removed my 
gag, and then I told them caustically 
exactly what had happened, and the 
several kinds of lunk-headed fools they 


























were, at which they laughed amusedly 
and made their escape before I brained 
them. Then I swore at blundering 
justice, and resolved to do honour to 
the clever thief to whom I shall always 
take off my hat. I resolved to keep 
silence until the thief should make good 
his escape. This was the plan of my 
revenge on Justice ! 


I’m writing this brief but puzzling 
addendum one day later—still in gaol. 

I was rudely awakened this morning 
by Jacques the gaoler, who has been no 
end kind, notwithstanding the sole five 
dollars in my possession I gave him. 
Paper, ink, candles, and a semblance 
of comfort are sign manuals of this. 
Jacques informed me that there was a 
lady to see me, and that I must rise 
at once, because she was “ goin’ on 
so.” “Oh these women reporters!” 
thought I, in no mood for an interview. 
When I had put myself together 
hastily, sure that some pieces were 
missing, I heard a female nose blowing 
in my direction. Then I trod on my 
toes and asked myself a riddle to make 
sure I was awake, for the weeping 
lady was Ellen Archibald. 

When she recognised me her surprise 
was complete, and the weeping which 
I had thought was over my misfortune, 
rapidly gave place to as hearty a laugh 
as I ever heard. 

“Thank God!” she said at length, 
as if relieved of all the sorrow in the 
world. ‘Thank God it’s you—Jack- 
son Norcross! So you wouldn’t take 
my advice and keep out of trouble ?” 

“No,” I said, deeply hurt, ‘“ but 
how'd you know anybody was in 
trouble ?” 

“Oh, the papers are full of it— 
except the name.”’ 

“Oh, indeed,” I said bitterly, “and 
you hastened over, then, not expecting 
to find me ?” 

_ “You were furtherest from my mind 
in the matter,” she confessed, sighing 
Mm a way as though she was sorry I 
hadn’t done it. “And I’m going to 
ask you the greatest favour a woman 
could well ask any man.” I looked 
into her sad eyes, and would have 
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complied if it had been to take the 
electric chair, I’m sure. 

“Stay in gaol two days more, 
please, for my sake, pretending you are 
the thief—it is so much to ask, I know, 
but ’’—and she blushed so deeply I 
could see it in the dim light—‘“ I beg 
it. One word from me will free you, 
and then—anything I can give you 
will ——” 

“IT should ask but one thing—the 
Fourth Jewel is all I want. But, dear 
Miss Ellen, I’m afraid from all I’ve seen 


you love this thief very much. Is it 
true ?”’ 

““Yes,”’ she confessed in a_ low, 
trembling voice. 

What was there to do? I might 


just as well make the best of it. 

“Very well,” I said, “I love you 
enough to let him keep the three 
jewels, and even to relinquish the 
fourth, since you desire it. Good-bye, 
dear Miss Ellen, I will help you all I 
can.” 

“Thank you.” I heard her weeping 
all the way down the hallway. 


It is all over now. The mystery is 
cleared up. But I'll give you the 
facts in order. 

True to her promise, Ellen visited 
me early in the morning of the second 
day. I hardly knew the girl, so 
changed was she for the better, so 
radiantly happy. Which was no balm, 
I can tell you, to my bruised heart. 

‘“‘T wanted so to speak to you before 
you were released,’ she said, taking 
my hand through the bars, and the 
joyous ring in her voice jarred on me. 
““T may as well tell you it was I who 
caught the jewel robber.” 

“Well?” I challenged, somewhat 
sullenly, I’m afraid. 

*“‘ And I’ve bundled him off to Europe 
for safe keeping—with your kind help.” 

I groaned aloud 

“* And the jewels ? 

*‘Have been in a pawnshop all the 
time.” 

“And the public and your family 
all suspect me?” I ventured dole- 
fully. 

ce It 


is true, and with 


your co- 
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operation I purpose they shall never 
know the real thief.” 

““T will co-operate in anything you 
like,” I said resignedly. 

“You are the dearest man I’ve ever 
met!” she cried warmly. ‘ Your 
generosity compels me to make a 
confession.”’ 

“A confession!’ I quailed at this. 

“My brother—stole the jewels!” 
Her voice was low and sad, and her 
eyes downcast. ‘‘ Your generous action 
saved him from becoming a convict— 
for father would not relent.” 

“Then—then, dearest Ellen, the 
Fourth Jewel is really mine!” And I 
reached through and grasped as much 
as the bars would allow. 

“But you’re not forgetting, dear ”’ 
and she spoke earnestly—‘‘I’m a 
thief’s sister.”’ 

But my reply was lost in her hair. 

“You may tell your brother for 
me,” I said, breaking away for a 
minute, ‘‘he’s the cleverest man I’ve 
met, and that I bear him no ill-will— 
now.” Yet I instinctively loosened 
my collar as I thought of those spikey 
hands. 

“You won’t be angry, will vou, 
dear, if I tell you the deserted house, 
the disgruntled pal’s letter and some 
other things, were my ideas—but 
believe me I didn’t know you were 
mixed up in the matter, really I didn’t, 
dear.” 

“W—what!” I gasped, absently 
twirling a brown ringlet in my finger. 

“Well, you see, I had discovered 
Dick’s thefts, and gave him to under- 
stand that I was either for or against 
him. If he gave everything over into 
my hands and promised to go away 
I would help him. 





Then he made a 
clean breast of things. Then I said 
we must plan for time—time to get 
him away, time to get the jewels back 
again. We must put the detectives 


off the scent.”’ 
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‘“‘ Then he knew I was on the job ?” 
I asked incredulously. 

“From the very first it seems, but 
he didn’t know about us ”’—here she 
blushed exquisitely—‘‘and he never 
told me who; so he set the trap, as we 
called the wood box, using the jewel 
boxes as cheese. And when I saw 
about the capture in the morning paper 
I was frightened nearly to death, 
thinking Dick might possibly have 
been caught.” 

‘““And I did come near getting him, 
too,” I smiled. “If he hadn’t been 
such a big fellow——”’ 

‘But he isn’t a big fellow.”’ 

‘“Why, my dear, his shoulders are 
broader than mine,” I protested. 

‘I don’t follow you, dear.’’ She 
was puzzled. ‘‘ Think again. You 
must remember him leaning on the 
show-case watching us that day——’” 

‘“‘T remember the chap smoking the 
cigar, Ellen, but he—why he’s that 
stupid detective.” 

‘“Why, no, dearest, that was brother 
Dick,” she laughed. 

“Then who the devil—pardon me, 
dear—then who the deuce was that 
fellow with the steely eyes and the 
spikey hands ?”’ I demanded. 

I had to wait half a minute till 
she could stop laughing enough to 
say : 

“« Why he was the other detective, of 
course. Dick said that one of you 
would gaol the other if given the 
chance. They’ve laughed him out ol 
his job.” ; Pp 

“And I call myself a detective ! I 
said disgustedly. 

‘But you have the Fourth Jewel to 


° ” mt 
your credit, haven’t you? she 
pouted, preparing to go out to see the 
justice. 


For answer I kissed her, as much as 
the law would allow, and then my 
jewel went sparkling and _ flashing 
down the sunlit corridor. 
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HE winter season at Tiefenschloss 
had set in early. The frost had 
frozen over the little mountain 


lake even in October; by the end of 
November the snow lay nearly a metre 
deep ; while in December the sun was 
shining in the persistent way that it 


rarely shines before -January. The 
visitors who had gone up early in 
December, when the prices were a bit 
lower, wrote of the excellent sport 
conditions and brilliant sunshine, so 
that the rush set in by the middle of the 
month, and before Christmas every 
hotel and boarding-house was packed. 
Even the Imperial guests had arrived, 
so that there was no reason for anybody 
else to hang back. 

The young Prince and Princess had 
put up that year at the Palace Hotel, 
so that everybody who was anybody 
tried to get in there. The hotel 
accommodation was stretched to its 
uttermost limit ; servants’ and lumber 
rooms were turned into guest chambers, 
and the heated clerks spent their time 
in the office assuring clamorous new 
arrivals that there really was no possi- 
bility at all of stowing them in any- 
where. , 

The Visitors’ List simply groaned 
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with titles, and every letter in the 
alphabet—not by any means excluding 
‘x’ and “z’’—had its chance. It 
seemed to the casual observer to be a 
case of— 


When everybody’s somebody, 
Then no one’s anybody, 


but, ot course, the casual observer was 
wrong. There were grades and fine 
shades ad infinitum, not to mention 
endless differences in pecuniary status. 

It was easy to recognise those who 
had not been up before. They appeared 
the first days in elegant town costumes 
—the ladies in rich fur coats, plumed 
hats, and beautiful long velvet skirts. 
They were stared at curiously and con- 
temptuously, and very soon the village 
saw their finery no more. They came 
out disguised in white wool caps and 
sweaters, impossibly short skirts, put- 
tees and prodigious boots. Some of 
them never did any sport at all—they 
couldn’t skate and were too afraid of 
breaking their bones to ski, bob, or 
toboggan ; but they pretended to do 
one or more of these things, and, in 
any case, hastened to buy and don the 
costume which would at least make 
people think they were doing them. 

So it was quite impossible during 
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the day to spot a prince or a mar- 
chioness just by the look of them. 
There wasn’t a pin’s difference between 
the look of the Imperial Prince himself 
and the youngest son of the John 
Smiths, while the Duchess of Dumbton 
might have been taken for the Smith’s 
governess. 

But, at night—ah! there were 
differences then. The men had not 
much scope—though there were some 
glittering orders worn and legions of 
miraculous silk socks—but the women 
were amply able to make up for all 
that they had sacrificed in the morning 
when they wriggled into their jerseys. 
No fear of mistaking the Duchess of 
Dumbton then for anybody else! She 
wore scaly dresses—different ones each 
evening, of course, but generally run- 
ning to scales. 

And then, as the days went on, other 
differences became apparent even to 
the casual observer aforesaid—differ- 
ences in age, in spite of powder and 
paint ; differences in the women’s faces, 
despite the effulgence of their toilets ; 
differences, too, in the physique and 
quality of the men and in the degree 
of their popularity. 

No woman was so beautiful that 
year as the Comtesse Simone de Tour- 
billon, and she was as young and proud 
as she was beautiful. She bore the title 
of Countess by right of birth and 
boasted of very ancient French lineage. 
“‘ Boasted ’’ was hardly the word ; she 
was far too high and haughty to do 
anything so vociferous as to boast, but 
by her every look and gesture she 
proclaimed her unswerving belief in 
her immense superiority and separate- 
ness. 

She was just twenty-one and of 
striking brunette loveliness. Her little 
head, set at a very proud angle, was 
piled up with fine hair of a wonderful 
smoky, blue-black colour. It was the 
French fashion just then for women to 
be blonde, and nearly every French 
woman who wasn’t blonde—that is to 
say, the majority—had her hair dyed a 
gold that never was on sea or land. 
The Countess Simone, however, would 
have scorned to dye her hair—scorned 
to do anything to herself that could 
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suggest that Nature had not made her 
perfect and then broken the mould. 
Her eyes were dark and deep and her 
skin a delicious ivory. Her features and 
ears were faultless, and she had beauti- 
ful hands and feet. Her stature was 
above the average and her figure, 
though slight, most exquisitely shaped. 

Her gowns were like interpretations 
of mystical dreams; though in the 
fashion of to-morrow, nobody’s were 
in the least like them ; one could almost 
have believed that she had had the 
faiseur executed after each creation, 
so that he could never vulgarise it by 
any hint of imitation. 

She reigned undisputed queen over 
the set at the Palace Hotel that she 
deigned to move in ; she almost seemed 
to condescend when she let her hand 
be kissed by the Imperial Prince, and 
lesser men vied with each other for 
crumbs of notice from her. 

There was only one man who did 
not attempt to court her. That was 
Lord Lerwick, a Scottish nobleman. 
Donald, Lord Lerwick, was one of the 
richest landowners in the Highlands, 
and had the purple blood—more or less 
diluted—of one of the old Norse 
kings in his veins. He was a broad 
giant of a man, with tawny hair and 
well-opened, very blue eyes. He had 
a full-lipped, laughing mouth, and a 
rushing, reckless manner. 

He was a genuine sportsman, and 
went up to the High Alps every winter 
purely on account of the ski-ing. He 
would set out with a few daring spirits 
like himself, climb snowy heights, cross 
glaciers, sleep in the mountain huts 
and, after glorious glissades and break- 
neck leaps, turn up after a day or two, 
smiling, to dance every dance at the 
weekly Palace ball. He seemed to have 
no dancing favourites ; he asked any of 
the women he knew to dance, and, as 
he knew nearly everybody, he rarely 
danced twice with the same person. 
He was not exclusive at all, and very 
popular. 

He had been early introduced to 
the Comtesse de Tourbillon, but she 
seemed to have made no particular 
impression on him. If a snowy moun- 
tain peak can ever be said to be 
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Will you open the ball with me, Countess?’ asked Lord Lerwick.” 
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gracious, the countess had _ been 
gracious to Lord Lerwick; but he 
appeared unaware of her condescension. 
His admiration seemed to pass her 
beauty over and reserve itself for the 
few women who could do long climbs 
on skis. He was very comradely with 
such ; his ice-blue eyes would gleam 
with animation when he talked with 
them about the summits they had 
conquered. 

Of these was Miss Ernestine Paget, 
the Comtesse de Tourbillon’s com- 
panion. She was a lithe, brown-haired 
girl of twenty-four, with water-grey 
eyes, white teeth, and a fresh skin 
undisguisedly burnt by sun _ and 
weather. A poor relation of a noble 
house, she had got her position by 
favour, had a high salary, and plenty 
of liberty. She was unpretentious and 
unassuming, but had the ease of 
manner of a person who has mixed 
from childhood with people of high 
rank. Outwardly she and the countess 
were on good terms, and whatever she 
knew about her intimately she never 
told. 

She had been once before to Tiefen- 
schloss in the winter with some of her 
relations, and met Lord Lerwick there. 
He had remembered her quite well 
when she arrived with the countess, and 
been much more cordial in his greeting 
to her than he was with the countess 
herself. 


IT. 


Christmas Day was ideally fine. 
The thermometer had been down to 
zero during the night, but, as soon as 
the morning sun had burst out and 
gilded the pinky-blue sky, it got 
deliciously warm, and the girls who 
were skating on the rinks flung off 
their jerseys and flitted about the 
shining ice in thin silk or muslin 
blouses. 

The air was filled with the tinkle of 
sleigh bells. Sleigh after sleigh de- 
parted for trips up the valley or to the 
Sonegg glacier, the soberer folks in the 
vehicles themselves, and a long suite 
of laughing young people seated on 
toboggans which were attached two 
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by two to the sleighs and tailed after 
them behind. 

Then every hotel had its ball in the 
evening. That of the Palace was of 
unexampled splendour, the gowns dis- 
played representing the epitome of 
taste of nearly every great capital in 
Europe. 

But two days later the snow began 
to fall, and faces fell with it. There 
was quite enough snow ; not even the 
ski-ers wanted more just then, and a 
snowstorm meant grey skies, biting 
cold, and a temporary cessation of all 
the winter sports. 

The hotel-keepers became apolo- 
getic: it was most unusual at that 
season ; it hardly ever snowed after 
Christmas ; it couldn’t possibly last ; 
it was always brilliantly fine at the New 
Year. 

But the snow fell on determinedly 
day after day in the small, close flakes 
that distinguish a feeding storm from 
a mere fall of a few hours. Soon the 


diligences that ply over the passes had 
stopped running, and every available 
workman was employed to keep the 


railway open. The trains arrived later 
and ever later, the engines, with 
their great triangles, clogged up to the 
very eyes in snow. Then on New 
Year’s Eve no trains arrived at all. 
Tiefenschloss was completely isolated 
from the nether world, as cut off from 
civilisation as the mountain peaks 
themselves. 

Fortunately there were provisions 
and to spare in the village, and armies 
of men were kept busy digging the 
railway out. 

After exhausting themselves in 
grumbling the hotel guests had finished 
by finding their situation interesting. 
It was the chance of the indoor enter- 
tainers;: those who tumbled about 
foolishly on skis, looked timorously at 
a bobsleigh, and couldn’t even do the 
outside edge on skates, leapt now into 
sudden prominence as bridge players, 
musicians, or organisers of amateur 
theatricals. There were balls every 
evening, and, to keep the minds of the 
guests off their sportless plight, the 
manager of the Palace hung up i the 
great hall notices of the 


immense 
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magnificent Fancy Dress ball to be held 
on the evening of New Year’s Day, 
urging on one and all to make it a great 
success by the variety and beauty of 
their costume. 

So all the elegant shops of the steep 
village street were besieged by busy 
buyers, and the great clatter of tongues 
that was to be heard over the tea 
tables clattered mainly of clothes. 

The tongue of the Countess Simone 
did not clatter. Whatever her Jovletie 
was to be, nobody was told aught of it. 
Donald, Lord Lerwick, however, was 
among the kings of the clatterers. 
Though his great physical strength 
was pent up, he showed himself also a 
leader indoors—started great romps, 
set the company on dancing Scotch 
reels, and danced sword dances himself 
with a splendid gusto. He was going 
to be dressed at the ball as Bonnie 
Prince Charlie ; everybody knew that. 
He had discussed every item of his 
costume, and got a dozen ladies 


engaged in buying his accessories. He 
seemed to have a bluff, unthinking 
way with him, but he was perhaps less 


thoughtless than was deemed. Some 
lady had to be Flora Macdonald to his 
Prince Charlie, and many feminine 
hearts yearned for the honour. But 
he quietly chose out Miss Paget, thus 
calming every rivalry, for no one could 
be jealous of the unpretending Ernes- 
tine. 

Miss Paget was thus drawn into 
Lord Donald’s animated circle, and 
bore her honour with a simple, pleasant 
dignity. It was noticeable, however, 
the way in which the Countess Simone 
held back from all the stir, and notice- 
able also that the Earl of Lerwick 
showed no desire to include her in it. 
For a seemingly heedless man it was 
wonderful how he managed to ignore 
the matchless Queen of Beauty—how 
with all his gallant courtesy he con- 
trived to pass her over. 

But he had not forgotten her 
altogether. When New Year's Day 
broke to find the snow still falling, he 
sent his valet to her rooms with a 
spray of red roses and a verbal message 
to the effect that he hoped the countess 
would wear them at the ball. 
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The message was given to the maid, 
and delivered to the countess with the 
flowers. She was breakfasting in bed 
when it came, looking in her exquisite 
undress a vision of even greater love- 
liness than in her mystic evening 
gowns. She received the message with 
cold impassiveness, laid the roses on 
the bed, and dismissed the maid. 

But when she was alone she set her 
teeth, clenched her little hands 
fiercely, and threw the flowers to the 
ground. They were very beautiful 
deep-red roses, but there were only 
three of them. Never was such a 
paltry spray offered to a haughty 
beauty with such a_ presumptuous 
message. 

“Ah! he flouts me, does he ?”’ she 
voiced quiveringly as her flashing eyes 
fixed the despised spray in its humiliat- 
ing position on the floor. 

She bit her red lips almost to blood. 

“Oh, what could I do? How could 
I best insult him ? ” 

She got an idea presently, descended 
from bed, picked up the spray, and 
laying it negligently on the table, rang 
the bell. 

‘“‘ Ask Miss Paget to come,”’ she said. 

Miss Paget came, already dressed 
and alert. 

“Good morning, Comtesse,” 
said in her bright way. 

The countess offered her hand. 

“The Earl of Lerwick has sent you 
these roses to wear at the ball,’”’ she 
said. ‘‘ They were delivered to me by 
mistake.” 

Miss Paget flushed with pleasure. 

“How kind of him!” she said. 
“What sweet roses! They will go 
beautifully with my tartan plaid.” 

“You must wear them in a con- 
spicuous position or they will hardly 
show,” said the countess evenly. 

“Oh, quite enough,’”’ said Miss Paget 
gaily. ‘‘ I don’t like large bouquets. I 
hate to be conspicuous.”’ 

She took them away to be put in 
water against the evening. The coun- 
tess asked her to return, and kept her 
by her side all day, writing for and 
reading to her. They lunched together 
in their private salon, so saw none 
of the preparations nor heard any 


” 
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of the gossip that was going on down- 
stairs. 

A thing that struck the countess as 
strange as the day advanced was that 
none even of her most slavish admirers 
had offered her any flowers. She was 
certain before evening that Lord 
Donald had used gold or strategy to 
stop any messengers with bouquets on 
the way to her apartments. She was 
not deceived by his bluff ways; she 
knew he was no simpleton. He con- 
temned her—had planned to humiliate 
her, and would do his very best to 
compass his designs. 

Never had her head been higher nor 
her face more set than when she sent 
for her maid to dress her for the ball. 

Her dress was made of icicles with 
a cold blue gleam shooting through 
them from some shimmering gossamer 
behind. On her dark hair lay a shot 
web of the same cold blue from which 
more icicles hung, making a glistening 
frame for her purely pale but perfect 
features. The icicles were of rock 
crystal, as clear as water and ex- 
quisitely chiselled. Out of all! this 
sparkling limpidity the girl’s dark eyes 
shone like sombre wells of jet. 

‘““ Mademoiselle la Comtesse is more 
beautiful than any angel,’’ murmured 
the enthralled maid when her task was 
completed and the Countess Simone 
glided towards the door. 


III. 


The great Salle des Fétes of the 
Palace was ablaze with lights and hung 
with the standards of nearly every 


country in the world. The polished 
floor shone like a skating rink, and in 
every recess tall palms made oases of 
verdure. An Italian string-band played 
spiritedly, and all was ready for the 
cotillon. 

The Earl of Lerwick was to open the 
ball with the lady he should choose. 
He was looking magnificent in his 
Highland costume, the vivid tartan of 
his plaid and kilt throwing into strong 
relief his blond but virile beauty. A 
medley of guests was already assembled, 
garbed in a bewildering variety of 
toilets, in. which the beautiful, the 
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quaint and the grotesque sought to 
outvie one another. 

Presently there was a murmur of 
hot admiration, then a quick gasp of 
surprise. The Comtesse de Tourbillon 
had entered with Miss Paget in her 
train. 

In spite of the amazing beauty of the 
Countess Simone’s toilet, every eye 
seemed to be fixed on Miss Paget, 
though her richly-coloured costume and 
the quiet grace with which she wore it 
were hardly remarkable in that roomful 
of brilliantly-gowned women. But 
everybody was gazing at her—gazing, 
one could almost have wagered, at the 
three dark-red roses that nestled against 
her breast. 

Those who were watching Lord 
Donald saw a deep flush dye his fair 
skin. In a moment, however, he had 
recovered himself and was bowing low, 
with a grand sweep of his Highland 
cap, before the Countess Simone. 

“Will you open the ball with me, 
comtesse ?”’ he asked. 

She hesitated for an instant, then 
bowed a cold assent and laid her hand 
upon his arm. 

As they passed together through the 
intricacies of the cotillon more than 
one glance followed them with wonder- 
ing admiration. 

“The Sun in his glory and the Spirit 
of the Frost in all her glittering cold- 
ness,’ murmured an old French 
diplomat to his friend. 

Not a word did the brilliant pair 
exchange until the dance was at an 
end. Then Lord Donald led his 
partner aside into a green recess and, 
bowing her to a seat, stood over her for 
a moment, iooking a veritable Titan 
with his short kilt and stalwart naked 
calves. 

‘There was some mistake?” he 
asked in a choking voice. ‘‘ You never 
got my flowers ?”’ 

‘There was no mistake, milord,” 
returned the countess icily. 

He caught his breath. “ You got 
them,” he said, ‘‘ and—gave them 
away.” 

She bowed assent with a movement 
of ineffable hauteur. os 

‘“‘T am to understand by that——* 












































“* Miss Paget,’ he cried, in sharp astonishment.” 
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“You may understand what you 
will, milord.” 

He broke out suddenly into a loud, 
harsh laugh. 

‘God! Yes, I understand,” he 
cried, “‘and must leave you. I have 
sworn an oath and must see to its 
discharge.” 

With a reckless, mocking bow he 
left her and strode out again into the 
ball-room. 

The countess was joined by a young 
French marquis of her train. She 
would not dance, she said, but he was 
allowed to stay with her. 

He was bubbling over with excite- 
ment. 

“Ah!” he cried, “ quelle jolie farce! 
New Year’s Day and not a single 
flower.” 

“What?” she asked 
“No flowers ? ” 

“Comment?” he cried in great 
surprise. ‘You do not know—you 
have not noticed? There is not a 
flower in all the ball-room except the 
three red roses that Miss Paget wears. 
Ah, the fortunate Miss Paget! To 
think of it, Miss Paget—the future 
Countess of Lerwick.” 

A deep flush had suffused 
Countess Simone’s cheeks. 

“Miss Paget—the Countess of Ler- 
wick? I do not understand,” she 
murmured. 

“You have not heard the story— 
the story of the roses?” asked the 
marquis incredulously. 

“| have been in my apartments all 
day,’”’ returned the countess stilly. 

“Ah, then I must tell you it,” 
cried the young man delightedly, 
overjoyed to have something with 
which to engage the interest of his lady. 
“Ah, le joli conte! Know then that 
again to-day no trains have come up. 
No trains came up yesterday, but we 
all believed that some would come 
to-day. We never thought but that 
we should have our choice of flowers 
to offer to our ladies. Ah, comtesse, 
le beau bouquet that my brain had 
conceived of for you! But it snowed 
and snowed while we slept, and none 
thought of the result—none of us 
dreamt that on New Year’s Day there 
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would not be a single flower in Tiefen- 
schloss, not even for the princess 
herself.”’ 

The Countess Simone had become 
rigid in her stillness, but the marquis 
ran on unheedingly. 

“None, that is to say, but the 
great Lord Donald. Ah, but he has a 
brain, and thinks of everything! He 
had waked and waked in the night to 
see if it were still snowing, then risen 
with the dawn to go out in search of 
flowers. But there was everything in 
the village except flowers. There were 
no flowers to be had in the village, and 
no trains could come up with any. 
No flowers—yes, there were three red 
roses, only that. Lord Donald would 
have then the three red roses. But no! 
he could not have them. They must 
be kept for the princess. The prince 
had ordered a great bouquet, and he 
must be served the first. But Milord 
Lerwick would not be denied, and 
before anyone was stirring had bought 
the roses at a thousand francs. A 
thousand francs for three roses—ah! 
la jolie histoire.”’ 

The Countess Simone was breathing 
rapidly. 

“Tt is stifling here,” she said. 

“‘ Ah, chére comtesse, pardon, permit 
me to open the window,” cried the 
marquis anxiously. 

He did so and then returned. 

“Tt is well now—go on with your 
story,” said the countess tonelessly. 

“Tt was not till this evening that 
the story was known. Lord Donald 
himself would never have told, but the 
florist could not keep it to himself for 
ever, though the earl had sworn hin 
to silence. Ah, how we rallied him 
over the dinner-table—for he gave 
a New Year’s dinner, a men’s dinner, 
in the restaurant, to which I was 
honoured with an invitation. We 
toasted the lady who should wear the 
flowers. We pressed for her name. 
We enraged him at last with ow 
banter. ‘ You shall not joke of her, 
nor drink to her!’ he cried. ‘If she 
deigns to wear my flowers, I shall 
know how to protect her from your 
ribald pleasantries, as I shal] know how 
to punish the fool who told this tale. 
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Her name—it shall be Countess of 
Lerwick if she will, for I swear by God 
in heaven that I will spare no pains 
or patience to win her for my bride.’ ”’ 

The Countess Simone rose precipi- 
tately. “‘ Pardon, I am unwell,” she 
said. ‘‘ I must-go to my room.” 

“Ah, quel malheur! Take my 
arm, chére comtesse,”’ said the marquis 
agitatedly. 

“Not through the ball-room—by 
the corridor,”” murmured the countess 


faintly, as she moved forward on his 
arm in her shimmering, tinkling gown. 


IV. 


When her maid had undressed her, 
the Countess Simone told her to leave, 
and gave strict orders that she was not 
to be disturbed. If Miss Paget came 
up, or anybody else asked for her, 
they were to be told that she had felt 
a little faint, and, though better, 
desired to be alone. Miss Paget was to 
be specially told not to leave the ball 
before the end. 

Left to herself, the Countess Simone 
lay in her white bed in what looked 
like some paroxysm of pain. Her lips 
were set, her little hands clenched, her 
eyes shone as with the dull fire of some 
sombre passion. 

As the hours drew on, she took up a 
listening attitude. Steps and eager 
voices were presently distinctly audible 
in the echoing corridors. The guests 
were coming up from the ball. 

The countess lay tense for some. time 
longer, then rose and gowned herself 
in a soft trailing wrapper, and stole 
out of her room. 

Her suite of apartments opened out 
of a square landing. The Countess 
crossed over to a door at the end and 
tapped at it gently. 

There was a stir inside, and then the 
door was cautiously opened. 

“ You—comtesse ? ”’ cried Miss Paget 
surprisedly, throwing the door open 
hospitably wide. ‘‘ I couldn’t imagine 
who it could be at such an hour.”” She 
had taken off her Scotch costume and 
thrown it over a chair. She was 
dressed in a pretty wrapper, and looked 
flushed and wakeful. 
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The countess glided into the room. 

“You have had a pleasant evening ?” 
she asked tonelessly. 

‘“ Yes, if I had not been so worried 
about you,” answered the girl affec- 
tionately. ‘‘ 1 dared not come to you, 
however, in face of your message 

The Countess Simone stood rigid, 
steadying herself by a hand against the 
table. Her dark eyes were burning 
right into Miss Paget’s grey ones. 

“You are betrothed to the Earl of 
Lerwick,” she said. 

Miss Paget flushed hotly, but did not 
avert her candid eyes. 

‘“‘ No,” she said steadily. 

‘“ He asked you to be his wife,’’ went 
on the countess, seized with a sort of 
trembling. 

“Yes,” said Miss Paget gently, “ he 

knows why ; 
but, of course, I refused.” 

‘““ You refused ? ’’ returned the coun- 
tess, with quick-heaving breast. ‘‘ How 
could you refuse ? ” 

“T do not love him,” 
Paget simply. 

‘““ Not love him !”’ 
incredulously. ‘You do not love 
him!” Recovering herself, she added, 
‘‘ But it is a great position.” 

‘““Yes—too great for me,” returned 
Miss Paget with quiet dignity. Then, 
with a rush of remembrance, ‘‘ Oh, I 
could hardly believe my ears, and even 
now I think he must have been suffering 
from some sudden aberration. He was 
so strange—almost violent. He said 
something about having sworn an oath 
so that he could take no refusal.’’ She 
knit her brows. ‘‘ I could almost have 
believed——”’ 

“What ? ” 
lessly. 

“That he was intoxicated—or mad. 
He seemed somehow to be suffering— 
was quite unlike himself.” Then, as if 
aware at last of the strangeness of this 
catechism, she looked at the countess 
wonderingly. “‘ But how did you know ¢ 
How did you guess ? ” 

The Countess Simone did not seem 
to hear. She went on in a -tense, 
unheeding way— 

‘ And the roses—the three red roses 
—where are they now?” 


said Miss 


cried the countess 


asked the countess breathi- 
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“They are still in my dress,” said 
Miss Paget slowly, gazing at the other 
with a long, reflective gaze, ‘“‘ but they 
are quite withered.” 

““Give them to me,” 
Countess Simone faintly. 

Miss Paget lifted her gay plaid and, 
unpinning the three dead blooms, held 
them out to her with a kind of nervous 
hurry. 

‘““ They were never meant for me,” 
she cried, with sudden divination ; 
then, almost with passion, “‘ Oh, how 
could you deceive me so—how could 
you let me wear them ? And I thanked 
him for them so warmly ! Oh, I under- 
stand everything now. You made a 
fool of me. They were the only flowers 
in the room, someone said, and they 
were never meant for me.”’ 

‘““ I was the fool—the fool,’ said the 
countess tensely, pressing the dead 
roses to her lips, as she moved precipi- 
tately from the room. 


voiced the 


Donald, Earl of Lerwick, did every- 
thing mightily. His was a hot, im- 
petuous nature, all of a piece. He had 
loved the Countess Simone mightily 
ever since his eyes had fallen on her— 
so mightily did her beauty move him 
that he had not dared to look on it or 
venture near it lest his passion should 
rush out suddenly and spoil all by 
precipitancy. 

But he had thought of her cease- 
lessly ; had lain awake at night to find 
out how he could best serve her. He 
was no boudoir knight, however; he 
had no trick of polished speech or 
pretty courtesy, nor could his own 
pride bear to fawn upon and risk being 
spurned by her in her haughtiness, as 
others fawned upon and were spurned 
by her. He loved her pride mightily, 
but would not have brooked her scorn : 
he was not a cur that could turn and 
lick the hand that had struck him. 

When he found a little thing to do 
for her he did it simply, boyishly, 
forgetful in the glow of his trivial 
triumph that she could not guess the 
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value of his tiny trophy—and a 
thousand leagues away from sus- 
pecting that his aloofness, due to a 
chafing passion, had wounded her, 
breeding in her the belief that he 
could wish to flout her. 

When he knew that his gift had been 
rudely spurned,. rage and his passion 
made him like some mad creature. 
He swore that he would keep his oath— 
that the woman who wore his flowers 
should bear his name, and went to 
throw his all at the feet of his Highland 
Flora. Then, when she gently rebuffed 
him, he reckoned that, having done 
what his honour required, he was free 
to kill himself. That was his only 
thought—to put himself out of life, 
since all that made life worth to him 
was for ever beyond his reach. For 
he would not cringe to her—no, never 
that ; but the passion that tore at his 
heart was now so unbearable a pain 
that he longed only for the ease that 
death can bring. So are men who 
love mightily and whose natures are 
all of a piece. 

He danced every dance at the ball, 
seeming full of a wild hilarity. But 
when he was alone later he set his 
few things in order, and then, at 
dawn, started out with his skis to 
throw away his life on the mountains. 

No one saw him go but the night 
porter, and outside not a soul was 
stirring in that freezing, biting dawn 
The snow had recently stopped falling, 
but lay smooth and ghostly over the 
face of Nature, solemn in its great depth 
and silence, immaculate in its untrod- 
den purity. 

Lord Donald shuffled forward on 
his skis, making long tracks across the 
virgin whiteness. Presently he began 
to climb, directing his course towards 
the great Piz Julier, round whose steep 
sides, he knew well, were treacherous 
precipices. He had one in his mind— 
a yawning gulf into which if one fell 
there could be no escape. Many impru- 
dent climbers perished there every 
year. 

The exhilaration of the climb made 
the hot blood tingle in his veins. The 
greyness of the dawn was warming 
into the pale pinky-blue of morning, 
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and in another hour the sun would be 
up. 
Put none of the tremendous awe and 
beauty of the scene was in the mind of 
the lonely climber. He was blind to 
all the weird, white splendour around 
him, his heart hot with pain and 
engulfed in black despair. All his 
marvellous strength of limb and 
exuberant healthfulness, all the life 
and laughter in his veins, seemed des- 
picable and mean to him. She had 
despised and spurned him, seen in him 
but a hulking mass of brutish flesh, 
destitute of any power to please or 
touch her exquisite fineness, her proud, 
fastidious sensibility. Oh, there had 
been no mistake about her ineffable 
scom. She had planned to make it 
patent to him. She had not con- 
temned his gift by a neglect that 
would have left him some loophole of 
hope—she had given it brazenly to 
another, flaunting thus in his face the 
cruel significance of her act. And, 
oh God ! she was the one whom he had 
longed, had waited for—the high, 
exquisite ideal that he had carried in 


his soul, the proud queen with gracious- 


ness reserved for him alone. Fool, 
fatuous fool, to think that a queen 
would stoop to a rough dullard such 
as he ! 

The sun blazed forth in its splendour, 
making the vast whiteness gleam and 
sparkle, and refracted into colour in 
every snowy crystal. The lofty peak 
of the Julier still shone afar, but the 
gulf to which the earl was tending 
drew nearer and nearer. 

Then from below a cry came—a 
piteous cry of distress. One could 
almost have sworn that it was a 
woman’s voice that cried. 

Every fibre in the man’s chivalrous 
nature stiffened. His blinding pain 
Was momentarily forgotten. Some- 
body—a woman perhaps—was in need 
of his help. 

The cry came again, and he turned 
sharply down in the direction of it. 
Gliding and leaping he soon espied a 
igure in the snow lying athwart the 
track that his skis had made. He 


Tushed towards it. It was a woman 
certainly. 
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He came up with it. 

“Miss Paget!” he cried, in sharp 
astonishment. 

“IT must have sprained my ankle,” 
said Ernestine piteously. One of her 
skis lay crumpled under her. 

‘““ What are you doing here ?”’ asked 
the earl wonderingly. 

‘“T couldn’t sleep after the ball, and 
had a fancy for a climb when I saw 
that the snow had stopped. Oh, dear, 
my foot! How am I to get back?” 

The earl hesitated an instant. Then, 
“Of course, I will take you back,” he 
said gently. ‘‘ Give me your hand and 
lean on me.” 

She limped and stumbled as he 
helped her to her feet and leaned 
heavily on his arm as they cautiously 
glided down together. 

They went on almost in silence. 
Both were thinking of their last 
encounter, Lord Donald not altogether 
without shame. 

“Are you in pain ?”’ he asked once 
anxiously. “‘ Keep your foot up, and 
lean on me.” 

When at last they got down to the 
level of the valley, Lord Donald begged 
her to rest until a sleigh should 
pass. 

It was not long before a tinkle of 
bells was heard. It was a wood-sleigh. 
The earl signalled to the driver to stop 
and, speaking in the patois of the 
country, asked him to take the lady to 
the Palace Hotel. 

“And you?” asked Ernestine sur- 
prisedly. 

‘“‘ Forgive me ; but I do not wish to 
return to the hotel. I must go up again. 
If I could be of any further service to 
you——” 

“Just one word first,” said Miss 
Paget rapidly. “I saw you, from my 
window, start out this morning, and 
followed you. I wanted to tell you 
something—to tell you that the Coun- 
tess Simone came to me last night and 
asked for your flowers. I don’t know 
what she meant, but she said she had 
been a fool. She was very strange, 
indeed, and quite trembling. The roses 
were dead, but she pressed them to her 
lips and took them away.” 

She nodded to him brightly as he 
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stood there, speechless ; then signalled 
to the driver to drive on. 


VI. 


There was a ball again that evening 
in the hotel. The Earl of Lerwick wore 
the tartan of his clan, which became 
his stalwart strength so much better 
than the regulation dress. He did not 
dance at the beginning. He seemed to 
be waiting—‘‘ Waiting for Miss Paget,” 
the others whispered. 

The Countess Simone was late. 
Everybody was assembled by the time 
she came, so that no one missed the 
strange sight. She was dressed in dead 
white in a gown of quite girlish sim- 
plicity, and conspicuous on her breast 
lay three withered flowers—three dead 
roses. 

Lord Donald made a quick rush 
forward. She curtseyed to him with an 
exquisite high humility, and the next 
moment they had swung together into 
the waltz. He was holding her to him, 
fast against his heart, while her little 
proud head seemed almost to nestle 
against his shoulder. 

‘It is France and Scotland, then ? 
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Where is Miss Paget now ? ”’ asked the 
mystified onlookers. 

‘““She stoops to conquer,” said the 
old French diplomat. “‘ The Sun has 
thawed with a vengeance the icy heart 
of the Frost.” 

He had led her to the same green 
spot as on the evening before. He was 
on his knees at her feet, kissing the 
small pale hands. He sought to tear 
from her breast the withered blooms, 
but she held them closely to her heart. 

“That you should humble yourself 
thus for me,” he voiced in a choking 
ecstacy. 

“T love you—I 
breathed quiveringly. 

Later Miss Paget joined the dancers, 
and danced with a merry, agile exuber- 
ance quite unknown in her. 

“And your foot — your injured 
ankle ?’’ asked the earl, waylaying 
her. 

“T think, perhaps, it was only 
tired,’ she returned, with transparent 
candour. ‘‘ You see, you went so fast, 
and, plunge along, as I might, I could 
not hope to overtake you. I assure you 
I’m quite well now—and very happy.” 

She swung in with a gay laugh 
among the dancers again. 


love you,” she 





MOTHERHOOD 


' X J HEN Baby died — 
I never shall forget 
The way we children cried and 
cried ! 
And yet 
(I know some people thought it very 
queer), 
Dear Mother never shed a single tear 


When Baby died. 


It wasn’t pride 
That made her act that way ; 
Though father sobbed, She only sighed 
The day 
They found a bent tin soldier on the 
floor— 
We've never played at soldiers any 
more 
Since Baby died. 


She seemed to hide 
It all (I don’t know how 
She could, because I’ve tried and tried). 
But now 
And then, at bedtime, p’raps, I've 
caught 
Her whispering to herself the words, 
“T thought 
The Baby cried!” 


When by her side 

(Before the year had passed) 
We stood—our first tears scarcely 

dried— 
At last 

She smiled and tried to raise her head. 
“Yes, Mother’s coming, dear!” she 

said, 

And then she died. 


ApA LEONORA HARRIS. 
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rolling to the swell off the 
Gannet Lighthouse. The big 
tug that had brought them down lay a 
little further out from the rocks. She 


a s Trinity House lighters lay 


had done her part in bringing out the 
lighters of stores to that lonely danger 
signal, and the men aboard the big 
black boats were able to pole them in 
from within reasonable distance of the 


lighthouse without being hampered 
with their fussy guardian. As it was, 
there was a rip and eddy over the base 
rocks that made it impossible to land 
anything on the granite stage, and old 
Sammy, the head keeper, with the hand 
of an expert, dropped a rope down from 
his railed-in door half-way up the tower 
into the first lighter below. 

“Good thing ye weren’t in to time” 
he bawled down. ‘“‘ Things have sim- 
mered down a bit the last two days. 
A week ago ye would had to have gone 
back.” 

The men aboard the lighter hauled 
on the hempen rope, and in a few yards 
it gave place to a heavy wire cable, 
which, hanging slackly, was made fast 
to the gunnel of the boat. 

“Still, it might ’ve been worse,” 
came back from the peak-capped man 
in charge of the lighter ; “you might 
have had to take in oil this trip.” 


BY WALTER H. HOLTON. 


“We've enough oil an’ spares to last 
till the spring,” retorted Sammy. 
“What we want are the Christmas 
goodies and the spare books.” 

“‘ And the relief man,’’ suggested the 
lighterman. 

“That’s Danny’s care,” laughed the 
old keeper ; “‘he is goin’ back wi’ ye. 
I—I’ve got another month to go ’fore 
my month’s rest.” 

His two assistants were standing 
behind Sammy. One was well muffled 
up, for the sullen swell reflected the 
mood of the grey, racing sky, and 
already there was a slither of sleet in 
the air. He appeared to view with 
smiling equanimity the prospect of a 
drop through space into that tossing 
little lighter below. Danny was the 
lucky man ; he was changing his shift, 
and for the first time for three years 
would spend Christmas at home instead 
of cooped up in a little room on a deep- 
sea lighthouse. 

The stores came up first—big, heavy 
boxes ; for three men in a month con- 
sume a considerable amount of food, 
and extra supplies have always to be 
kept for contingencies. Then, when the 
cable had been thoroughly tested, the 
new keeper, well wrapped up in oil- 
skins, sitting in a bight in the cable, 
and hanging on with both arms, came 
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swinging up. Old Sammy gripped his 
hand in welcome as he pulled him in 
into the shelter of the door. 

*“Cheer-o, Dick!’”’ he said. ‘‘ We’re 
pleased to see ye, ’specially Danny 
here.”’ 

The new keeper laughed, shook hands 
with the others, and, getting rid of 
his superfluous oilies, prepared to lend 
a hand with the stores. 

“If the two months here ’d only go 
as fast as the one month ashore,”’ he 
said, with the slightest trace of bitter- 
ness in his voice, “life ’d be worth 
livin’.”’ 

“Your liver’s bad, ye’ve been livin’ 
too well,” chaffed Sammy. “Hullo, 
here’s the letters!” 

A smail bundle, carefully wrapped in 
old oilskin, came dancing up along the 
cable, and was carefully ushered in and 
laid aside. Then came more stores, 
private parcels, and a case of books, 
all fast together. A wooden box of 
gramophone records which, with the 
books, are thoughtfully provided by 
the authorities at Trinity House for 
the beguilment of the dull hours when 
even the brasses refused to be polished 
any more ; some joints of fresh meat, 
several sacks of vegetables, and two 
huge lumps of ice for the storeroom, 
slung in canvas loops. 

“That’s ’bout the lot,’’ said the man 
in charge of the lighter. 

“Stand by, then, to take our 
changes,” bawled Sammy ; and down 
the sagging rope went the box of books 
that had been changed and the gramo- 
phone records which had done sterling 
duty for the previous five weeks. Then 
the smiling Danny stepped out over the 
guard rail. 

‘“Happy Christmas to ye all,” he 
said, sliding his legs into the canvas 
bridle loops. “I shall be thinkin’ o’ 
ye. Good times to ye.”’ 

“‘Same to ye, b’y, same to ye,” 
laughed back the old keeper. ‘‘ God 
bless ye—an’ have a good time.” 

And with a wave of his hand Danny 
sidled down to the tossing lighter— 
and a Christmas at home. 

“Ready to throw off, b’low?” 
called Sammy, directly the relieved 
keeper had snugged down. 
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“Ay, ay!’’ came up the hail, and 
almost immediately the cable swung 
free to be hauled in, while the lighter 
below, with a threshing of sweeps, 
stood away and beat outside against 
the set of the tide ; while the attendant 
tug, with a whistle of her siren, dropped 
down to pick them up. 

They watched her from the light- 
house till she grew a smudge in the 
grey light of the declining December 
day, and then Sammy, with a joke, 
turned them in to make shipshape 
the stores. 

It was a long job, and some time be- 
fore it was finished the second keeper 
had to climb the steep stairways 
through the storerooms, the living- 
room, and bunk-room, into the engine- 
room to take on the first watch; and 
before the little tug had made her 
moorings in the little western harbour 
the big oil-pumps were throbbing, and 
the great lantern, with its marvellous 
complication of lenses began to run 
noiselessly round on its rollers, splitting 
the darkness with its warning spears 
of light, the attendant keeper watchful 
and waiting in the shadows. 


Though every lighthouse keeper, 
taking up a position on an isolated 
lighthouse, is, by rigid training, made 
familiar with the simpler domestic 
arts such as cooking and mending and 
keeping house generally, old Sammy, 
as senior keeper, insisted on preparing 


the Christmas dinner himself. The 
turkey that had come aboard with the 
last stores taxed to the full the resources 
of the little kitchener in the living- 
room, but Sammy was acquainted 
with its capacity to an inch. Outside 
it was blowing a nor’easter, so that the 
seas were straining, writhing, and 
fretting round the base of the light. 
The wind broke out of the unknown 
fastnesses to the north, the grey wastes 
shivered under its passing, the tower 
rocked beneath the strength of its un- 
bridled gusts, but old Sammy paid 
no heed to it; he knew the winds of 
forty Christmas days. He basted the 
turkey with an exactitude of judgment 
that he had bestowed upon the tides 
twenty years before, when he had 
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dropped out of the lower door on a black 
January day with a lifebelt round him 
and a plan of the currents running round 
in his head, to get a line across to a sea- 
swept barque that lay a quarter of a 
mile away, with her men showing like 
blotches of shadow in her rigging. 

He dished it up, with pride in his 
eyes, and he and Silent Jim, the second 
keeper, who never spoke unless you 
spoke first, and then only grunted, 
and Dick, sat down to it in the little 
round living room. 

Perhaps it was the dinner, perhaps 
it was the brown rum that followed it, 
but old Sammy waxed reminiscent 
concerning other Christmas days. He 
lolled in his round-backed chair and 
knifed a plug for his pipe. 

“Best thing o’ this time o’ the 
year,” he remarked beamingly, “is that 
folks at home are all a-thinkin’ 0’ ye, 
ain’t they now ? An’ I reck’n ’tis be- 
cause they’re a wond’rin’ how ye’re 
a-gettin’ on, an’ a-thinkin’ o’ ye, that 
nuth’in’ ever happens to spoil a Chris’- 
mus Day. Never in me whole run, an’ 
I’m goin’ on the pension next year to 
lay up wi’ the missus snug ashore 
somewhere, have I ever known, bar 
once, anythin’ happen as might mar a 
Chris’mus.”’ 

He leant over and slapped Silent 
Jim on the knee. 

“* Just figure out, Jimmy, how they're 
a thinkin’ o’ ye,” he chirped. Silent 
Jim grunted and wriggled out of 
striking distance. 

“As I was a-sayin’,’”’ went on the 
old man jamming the plug into the 
bowl of his little black pipe, ‘‘ that was 
the only Chris’mus I didn’t enjoy. A 
happy temperament it is, Jimmy, 
me b’y, that’s what does it. All light- 
house keepers should cultivate happy 
temperaments. 

“Twenty-five years ago ‘twas. | 
was mate with another keeper. By 
rights he should have been changed but 
when the stores came out, same’s they 
did here the other day wi’ the Chris’mus 
stuff, a message came that the man 
restin’ ’d been taken suddenly ill an’ 
Peter Dawson, who was wi’ me, was to 
stop. Now this here Dawson was a 
queer sorter man. He’d been countin’ 
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on gettin’ home for Chris’mus an’ 
when the news came out in the lighters, 
it kinder broke him up. He didn’t 
say nuthin’, but I could see that sum’t 
was the matter. 

“*Cheer up, Peter,’ I said, ‘’tis 
rough but it can’t be helped an’ we’ll 
have a nice little time together.’ 

““T b’lieve its a put up thing, 
Sammy,’ said he, ‘an’ they’ve done 
me out o’ my Chris’mus lay-up ashore.’ 

‘““* Nonsense,’ I said, ‘the harbour 
master wouldn’t let ’em do it.’ 

“But he wouldn’t have it, an’ 
thought over it for days. 

“«Ye get a run round the gallery 
outside,’ I said ; ‘it'll do ye good, ye 
wants some exercise.’ 

“It was a good gallery round that 
lantern, an’ on fine days I’d run round 
when I was feelin’ low, till sometimes 
I reck’ned I must’ve covered ten miles 
fore I got me good temper back. But 
no, he wouldn’t have that, an’ only 
talked to himself as how they’d cheated 
him o’ Chris’mus ashore wi’ his kiddies. 

“Well, it came Chris’mus Eve, an’ 
Chris’mus Eve weather, same’s the 
pictures. Snow an’ sleet an’ wind from 
the nor’d as ’d peel the scales off a dog- 
fish. We’d oil lamps same’s here, an’ 
a piston arrangement, which was new, 
then, as kept the oil plungin’ over the 
wicks to keep ’em from bein’ charred. | 
turned down in me bunk an’ left Peter 
to take the first watch. I didn’t go to 
sleep for some time, I was newly 
married then an’ got to thinkin’ ’bout 
the missus an’ wond’rin’ as to how 
she was gettin’ on, as new-wed fellies 
allus do when they’re first away from 
home, but in the end I dozed off. I 
must ’a’ been asleep "bout an hour 
or so when I woke up, I was cold all 
over, there was sum’t the matter | 
knew, but bein’ dazed like, I couldn't 
quite figure out what it was. Then it 
came to me sudden like, the blessed 
pump engine had stopped, that’s why 
I couldn’t sleep; there was a silence 
as hurt ye. I was outer me bunk 
an’ up the steps into the service room 
in a couple o’ ticks. It was as black 
as the grave up there—the lamp was 
out. 

““* Good lor’, Peter,’ I yelled, ‘ what’s 
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up?’ an’ began stumblin’ up to the 
lantern room. Before I got to the top 
o’ the steps Peter’s head showed above 
it. He’d got the hand lamp in his hand 
an’ I could see that his eyes were shinin’ 
funny ; in his other hand he had the 
big iron winder for the rack as turns 
the lantern round. 

““The pump’s stopped,’ I shouted, 
‘get her goin’, Peter, there’s no light 
a-showin’.’ 

“«There ain’t a goin’ to a be a light 
t’night,’ he said slowly an’ distinctly. 

“Then I tumbled to it, he was gone 
queer. 

“*But why ?’ I asked. 

“ He laughed, such a cacklin’ sorter 
laugh, as made me blood run cold. 

“*[m artful, Sammy, devilish art- 
ful. There ain’t a goin’ to be a light 
t’night, an’ t’morrer morn’n’ the boat 
‘ll come off to see what’s up, and I’ll get 
aboard then an’ ’a’ me Chris’mus 
dinner at home. See Sammy. Ye’ll 
be able to have your bit all on your 
own.’ 

“He waved that bit o’ iron over 
me head, ‘ Now don’t ye come up here 
an’ spile the dodge,’ he warned, ‘else I 
shall have to knock ye down them 
stairs.’ 

“T could see that he was fair off. 
‘Its a dam’ fine idea, Peter,’ I said, 
‘we'll go off together, what say, an’ 
both have our Chris’mus dinner ashore.’ 

“He looked thoughtfully at me, 
‘Well, ye’ve been a good mate t’me 
Sammy, so I'll let ye come. Ye go 
back to your bunk now an’ I'll tell 
ye when the bo’t comes off.’ 

“T shook my head, ‘I’m too ex- 
cited, Peter, lemme come up now an’ 
keep a look out wi’ ye ?’ 

“He nodded at that, an’ smiled, 
an’ let me come up, but he follered me 
round for some time t’see that I didn’t 


start that piston agen. Then he got 
careless like—an’ I got him. I snatched 
the iron outer his hand an’ got him 
a whack across his head as laid him 
out fair for a quarter of an hour. [| 
didn’t wait to look after him but 
got the rack an’ pistons a-goin’ at 
once. 

‘““When Peter came to he was lyin’ 
in his bunk lashed down, but the 
madness had gone from him an’ he 
didn’t seemed to know how he got there. 
I had no time to waste on him. It 
turned out the devil of a night. Four 
times I went out on that gallery to 
brush off the snow an’ ice as gathered 
on the lantern face, an’ it seemed t’me 
as ev'ry time I wouldn’t get back; 
the wind fair lifted ye along an’ I kept 
one arm round the life-line, an’ one 
hand for the broom. 

“T fed Peter at daybreak, left him 
an’ cleaned down the lantern, then 
turned in for a few hours. That 
was my Chris’mus Day. It went on 
for about four days after when the 
lighter came alongside with the relief 
man and Peter went back. 

“No, I didn’t say anythin’ ’bout it, 
only said Peter ’d been queer, but he 
knew, I think, what ’d happened ; he 
never came back. He got a job on a 
shore station, his nerves wouldn’t stand 
a rock light agen.” 

“‘Didn’t they know about the light 
bein’ doused ?”’ asked Dick. 

Sammy reached over for the rum 
and took a mouthful of it neat before 
answering. 

“Oh, ay, the coastguard noticed it 
an’ there was a bit of a fuss, they 
thought it was the snow an’ ice as 
gathered on the glass, an’ I got a warn- 
in’ ’bout not gettin’ it cleared spry 
enough—but they never rumbled about 
Peter Dawson.” 








A Christmas Card. 
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T has been a steamy hot night, and 
] the lightest bed covering has 

seemed an insupportable burden. 
Restlessly tossing to and fro, heat- 
oppressed and mosquito-tortured, one 
has waited impatiently for the dawn. 
At last it comes, a streak of pear] grey 
in the Eastern sky, heralded by 
thundering hoofs as the stock-horses 
are raced down to the yard. It is a 
relief to exchange the close atmosphere 
of the iron-roofed barracks for the 
comparative coolness of the early 
morning. In a very few minutes, 
however, a red ball of fire in the East 
has revealed to us the return of our 
foeman, the sun, girt about with the 
swords of his guard. No breath of air 
stirs the stunted bushes on the sand- 
hill ; the windmill fans stand motionless 
against a blood-red, brazen sky. 

“Another blazing hot one!” says 
the overseer, cheerily, clanking past us 
in his spurs. 

“Another snorter! ” says the store- 
keeper, turning the key in the store 
door. 

The men catch their horses listlessly, 
and lead them up to the saddle rail, 
flinging on the sweat-lined saddles with 
muttered oaths. Shirts are open over 
sun-browned chests, sun hats drawn 
down over swarthy brows. 

“H—1, but it’ll be hot ! ” they say. 

The hut-cook rattles a bullock-bell at 
the door of his kitchen. Breakfast is 


ready. Then he springs a surprise on 
us : “ Merry Christmas, boys ! ” he says. 
Christmas Day! Of course it is; and 
in the bustle of drought and bush fires 
and dying sheep, we had forgotten all 
about it ! 


“e . 
Same to you! ” say some of us, in 
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whom the old memories are not yet 
dead. 

“Hellish merry it’s likely to be, 
Bob!” says a young boundary-rider 
with muddy leggings and a blistered 
nose, “and the Yellow Tank full of 
bogged weaners ! ” 

“Anyway, you’re sure of your 
dinner, you ungrateful young dog!” 
retorts the cook—‘“and that’s more 
than many a poor beggar in Hounds- 
ditch or Whitechapel can say to-day!” 
Bob is a Londoner, and speaks of what 
he knows. 

The other men make no remarks ; 
perhaps they stand in awe of the 
cook’s sharp tongue; perhaps they 
don’t believe in Christmas. The chops 
are dry and tasteless, the coffee is 
bitter. We spend but little time at 
the meal. The cruel red sun is climbing 
relentlessly over the buddah bushes, 
and the higher we let him above us the 
harder our day’s work will be. 

The overseer has no favours to 
distribute. To each man is the toil of 
a blazing Australian day, and one kind 
of work is as severe as another under 
such conditions. One goes to ride a 
boundary fence, to follow its shimmer- 
ing line over miles of barren sandhill 
and drought-stricken plain, and here 
and there where it is broken to pull up 
its red-hot wires with sweating, 
blistered hands. Another is told off 
to bring in some fresh killing-sheep from 
a far-out paddock, and for hours he 
will ride slowly behind them in the 
blazing sun, with stirrup irons hot as 
the bars of a grate, with a cloud of 
flies about his head, and a cloud of 
dust choking his throat and nostrils. 
Another goes to pluck the wool off the 
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bodies of sheep that have died in the 
drought, to spend his day in the stench 
of putrefaction while the sun blazes 
down relentlessly on his neck and back, 
and the bag in which he gathers the 
wool grows hot as flame under his 
hand. And the overseer spares neither 
himself nor me, for we ride off to pull 
the bogged sheep out of half a dozen 
drying dams. 

“A merry Christmas!” The long- 
legged Australian at my side repeats 
the words pensively as we jog out 
across the burning, dusty plains. 
“°S’pose you have lots of fun at 
Christmas time in the Old Country ?”’ 
he asks, rather wistfully. He has been 


a worker all his days, and festivals— 
even this, the world’s great common 
festival—mean nothing to him. 


yes!” J 


“Oh, 
dreamily. 

Again the champagne foams in high- 
held glasses, the pudding comes blazing 
in from the hall, the floor is littered 
with the débris of paper caps, trite 
mottoes, and the coloured ends of 
crackers. And it all seems so long 
ago. 

“Jolly fun it must be!” says the 
overseer. 

“Well, here we are ; and there’s our 
Christmas ! ” 

We top the bank of the dam, and 
there before us is the old familiar sight, 
the pool of mud-coloured water fast 
disappearing, the margin of black 
sticky clay, the line of helpless white 
sheep bogged down to their shoulders 
in the ooze, and everywhere the 
greedy blood-lusting crows, waiting 
grimly for the feast. 

We tie our horses in a clump of pine 
trees, and proceed to the edge of the 
water in our 7véle of rescuers. By this 
time the sun is well up above the trees, 
and the heat already is oppressive ; a 
more uncongenial task for a Christmas 
morning could hardly present itself 
than this dragging of half-dead sheep 
from their prison of clay. We begin 
gingerly, picking dry spots for our feet, 
and trying to keep our hands clean 
and our moleskins unspattered, but in 
a quarter of an hour we have discarded 
all daintiness, and are up to our knees 


say, absently, 
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in the slime and mud, dragging furi- 
ously at the imprisoned brutes which are 
too numbed and frightened to aid 
themselves, hauling them out on to 
dry ground, and steadying them by 
their emaciated backbones while they 
stagger blindly up the bank. It is 
pitiful work, for besides the leanness 
and weakness of the poor beasts the 
eyes of many of them have been picked 
out by the crows, and the bleeding 
sockets cry pathetically to Heaven. 

We work with desperate energy to 
get our grim task finished as soon as 
possible. Some shoulder wool comes 
suddenly away in my hands, and I fall 
backwards and land in a sitting posture 
in the mire. ‘“ Merry Christmas!” 
calls the overseer facetiously, from the 
other side of the dam. 

Some few of the rescued sheep, 
which have been longer imprisoned 
than the others, are more dead than 
alive when pulled out. They will 
never recover, and so we deal to them 
death merciful and swift ; a keen blade 
to the throat—a shudder of white 
limbs—and allis over. We skin them, 
and the skinning takes time. 

It is nearly noon when we have 
finished our work. The heat now is 
intense. It radiates from the hoof- 
beaten banks of the dam, and steams 
upward from the muddy water. The 
horses stamp restlessly in a cloud of 
flies; the crows have flown away to 
shade. We step through the mud of 
the margin, and, leaning down, lap up 
the yellow water from our hands. 
Not very clean, perhaps, but it is 
water ; and the heat and the toil have 
made us very, very thirsty. 

Then we mount our horses and ride 
slowly away across broiling plains to 
the next dam. The scene here 1s a 
repetition of the one we have just left. 
Dusty red banks, dark mire, yellow 
water, white battalions of bogged 
sheep. ‘More merry Christmas! 
says the overseer, tying his bridle rein 
to a twig. ‘‘ We'll have lunch before 
we tackle this lot. Where’s your 
plum pudding, Billy ?” ; 

I produce my mutton sandwiches 
and eat them in silence. The situation 
is too tragic for words. After lunch 























we tackle once more our gruesome 
task. Later, there is yet another dam 
to visit. The sun is going down in a 
blaze of red and gold, when at last we 
mount our patient horses for the last 
time and canter in to the head station. 

It has not been much of a Christmas, 
one thinks, as one shuts the horse 
paddock gate and rides slowly up to 
the station ; but, at all events, it has 
been a day of duty well done, and one 
has a sense of satisfaction in this. 
The evening at all events is one’s 
own, a time for reflection and memory, 
a time to conjure up the Christmas of 
the past, and to play with the shadows 
of jollity. 

The saddles are taken off, the lean 
horses let go to pick up what they can 
in the bare horse paddock, and the 
manager, the overseer, the storekeeper, 
and myself sit down to a_ bachelor 
dinner. 

There is a plum pudding by way of 
celebrating the occasion, and a round 
of beef takes the place of the perennial 
mutton. Otherwise, we dine as usual. 
The conversation is of dwindling grass 
and diminishing water; of wool, and 
weaners, and rabbits. 

The manager bids us fill our glasses 
with whiskey, and we drink “A 
Merry Christmas ” to each other, with 
a forced kind of sentiment which sits 
strangely on my three Australian 
friends. 

After dinner we drop into easy 
chairs on the verandah and light our 
pipes. Even now the heat is oppres- 
sive ; the summer lightning plays along 
the horizon ; the frogs drop into the 
suspended water-bag ; the mosquitoes 
sing wickedly about our ears. 
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The overseer walks to the end of the 
verandah and stands gazing into the 
dark. Then we hear him curse. He 
turns round. ‘‘More merry Christ- 
may, Billy!’’ Then he whistles shrilly 
through his fingers, and an answering 
holloa comes from the man’s hut. 

He puts his hands trumpet-fashion to 
his mouth, and the thunder of his deep 
voice fills the silence : 

“Send Ted for the horses—bush 
fire—hurry up!” and over his shoulder 
we can see the wicked glow to westward 
that means for us a night of toil. 

“Get on your boots, boys!’ he says 
to the storekeeper and myself; then 
to the manager, ‘‘ Back of the Yellow 
Tank paddock, sir. That’s the swamp 
lignum burning, and I’ve four thousand 
sheep at the tank. Hurry up, boys!” 

In less than ten minutes we are 
galloping into the night in the direction 
of that gathering glow, and in half an 
hour we are toiling with wet bags and 
green boughs, beating back a strenuous 
line of fire that returns again and again 
to the attack. All night we carry on 
the fight, and, at last, in the grey 
dawn, the victory is ours. Behind us is 
a stretch of blackened, wasted grass- 
land, with here and there a tree- 
stump still burning harmlessly. In 
front of us is the wide pasture we have 
saved by the sweat of our brows. 
Staggering with want of sleep, black 
with sweat and smoke, we catch at our 
dangling stirrups and mount and ride 
home. As I doze in my saddle, tired 
to death, a good-humoured dig in the 
ribs from my friend the overseer makes 
me start and clutch at my forgotten 
bridle reins : 

“Merry Christmas, Billy!” 
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“Love me, love my dogs.” 


A Lady Fancier's Christmas Card. 





























CHRISTMAS PRANKS 
AND PUZZLES. 


BY HENRY 


about the old Christmas spirit 

being dead, while the dyspeptic 
insists that it never really had any 
existence—that it was simply a product 
of the imagination of Washington 
Irving and Charles Dickens. That was 
not the opinion at Hollybury Hall, as 
the reader would have admitted had he 
happened to be a member of the house 
party assembled there last Yuletide. 
We present our readers with a few 
examples of the fun and amusement 
that on that occasion drove away all 
dull care and left behind only one 
regret-—that Christmas comes but once 
a year. And we particularly select 
Christmas Eve itself, when all were 
gathered in the large hall, which was 
festooned with evergreens, brilliantly 
lighted, and warmed by the big wood 
fire that crackled as merrily as the 
happy folk themselves. 

“Some of you have been telling 
ghost stories that involve a good 
stretch of the imagination,” said Mr. 
Stanhope, the genial host, “so let us 
see which of you has the longest 
stretch of the arm.” 

He then placed an orange in the 
centre of a large Persian rug in the 
middle of the floor, and invited the 
company to try to pick it up with the 
hand without standing or leaning on 
the rug. A good many of the boys 
and girls rolled over in their vain 
attempts to get within reach of the 
orange, and the strange attitudes of 
others, as they tried to keep their 
balance, caused much laughter. All 
agreed that Captain Stanhope— 

Uncle Jack,” as the youngsters 
called him—got by far the nearest, 
but all failed and declared that the 
thing was impossible. Then Mr. Stan- 


. 2 pessimist and the cynic talk 
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hope declared that he would show them 
that he could himself perform the feat, 
and all stood around in expectation. 
You can imagine their mirth when he 
calmly proceeded to roll up the rug 
until he was able to grasp the orange 
without standing or leaning on it ! 

“That is a trick puzzle,” said Aunt 
Jane. ‘I will show you a little one 
that I learnt when a girl, which has 
no trick or catch in it whatever.” 

She then took two squares of card- 
board, one four times the size of the 
other, and cut the larger square into 
four pieces, as shown in our illustra- 
tion. 


























Aunt Jane's Puzzle. 


She then explained that a lady had 
five pieces of silk of the same shapes 
as the pieces of cardboard, and she 
wanted to stitch them together to form 
a square cushion top. How was she 
able to do it? Aunt Jane gave each 
of the party five minutes, by her 
watch, to make the attempt, beginning 
with the youngest Five of the 
children failed, but Cousin Alfred 
Henley hit on the correct solution, and 
showed how it can be done. Can you 
also do it in five minutes ? 

“Can you do this?” asked Mabel 
Stanhope. ‘‘ A gentleman had a bottle 
of wine, but no corkscrew. How could 
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he drink the wine without pulling out 
the cork, without making a hole in it, 
and without breaking or piercing the 
bottle? No, Horace, he was not 
allowed to get somebody else to do it 
for him. He did it himself.” 

“ I am afraid it is utterly impossible, 
dear,” said Uncle Jack. ‘‘ You see, 
the wine can only come through the 
cork or through the bottle, and if you 
cannot pierce either, or draw the cork, 
there is no other way of getting the 
wine. c 

But after they had puzzled their 
heads and made all sorts of comical 
suggestions, such as sucking it through 
the cork, Mabel explained exactly how 
it might be done. And Uncle Jack got 
chaffed most of all for his apparently 
convincing demonstration of the im- 
possibility of the feat. How would the 
reader have obtained the wine ? 

““T think I can show you something 
amusing,’ said Uncle Jack. “‘ We will 


imagine that this is a river—from one 
side of the hall to the other—and that 
his rocking-chair is a boat that will 
only carry one man or two boys at a 


time. Now you three men and you 
three boys,’ selecting them from the 
company, “have to get across the 
river in the boat. How do you do it 
in as few crossings as possible ? ”’ 

They were allowed to walk across the 
room, pulling the chair with them, and 
great merriment was caused by the 
confusion and difficulties they got in, 
through conflicting opinions as to who 
should go over and who should bring 
back the boat. Ultimately they all 
got over, but Uncle Jack, who kept a 
count of the crossings, assured them that 
they had crossed the river many times 
more than was necessary. Can you 
discover the correct answer ? 

Dr. Wilkins was now seen to have 
arranged twelve almonds and a choco- 
late cream in a circle on the table, and 
some of the young people were curious 
to know what he was doing with them. 

“Tt is a little puzzle,” he said. 
“Once upon a time there was a very 
learned hedgehog, who knew lots of 
things that hedgehogs do not generally 
know ; but a little learning with hedge- 
hogs, as with men, is a dangerous thing, 
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especially if, as in his case, it happens 
to be combined with what we call 
eccentricity. Well, this hedgehog had 
all sorts of queer notions about the 
number nine, which he called his 
“lucky number.” He took his meals 
at nine in the morning and nine at 
night, confined his rambles to nine 
fields, took a rest every ninth yard, and 
so on. One morning he awoke and 
found himself inside a circle of thirteen 
snails—twelve white and one black—as 
represented by his almonds and the 
chocolate cream. 

“The hedgehog had a good appetite 
for his breakfast, but for the life of him 
he could not make up his mind whether 
he would eat nine snails or every 
ninth snail, and as he found the second 
way gave him a bigger meal, he at last 
decided to go round and round the 
circle and devour every ninth snail. 
But here was a difficulty ; he had a 
great objection to black snails! 

“The puzzle is to discover which 
snail he should count from first, in 
order that, by going round and round 
in the same direction as the snails, 
he may eat every ninth snail, until he 
has breakfasted off twelve white ones, 
and left the black snail only. There is 
a good moral to this story, children, 
because while the hedgehog was work- 
ing out the problem all the snails 
crawled away, so he really did not get 
his breakfast after all! It teaches.us 
not to be too fanciful over our meals.” 

The reader has simply to take his 
pencil and, starting from one of the 
snails and calling that “one,” go 
round and round the circle and strike 
out the ninth snail as eaten. Then, 
starting from the next snail, repeat 
your count in the same direction and 
strike out again the ninth. Then g0 
on again until you have struck out 
twelve snails. Remember as you £0 
round the circle that you must never 
count those that are struck out, for 
they are supposed to be eaten. If you 
use almonds and a chocolate cream 
you can, of course, eat them or remove 
them from the ring. It ever you find 
that you have to eat the black snail, 
then you began at the wrong place, 
and must try again. 





CHRISTMAS PRANKS AND PUZZLES. 


“Here is a little money puzzle for 
you,” said Mr. Stanhope. ‘A friend 
of mine once gave away in Christmas 
boxes the sum of £1 ros. 1d., which 
was equally divided among a numbef 
of poor men, and they all received their 
gift in silver coins, and as far as possible 
in sixpences. The odd penny sounds 
full funny, but it is all right. Can you 
tell me how many men there were, 
how much each received, and how 


on opposite sides of a long table. Each 
side has a captain. who sits in the 
middle, and consults with his team 
during the progress of the game. One 
side has a sixpence, and with their 
hands below the table the coin is 
passed backwards and forwards from 
one to the other until the captain of 
the other team cries, “‘ Up, Jenkins! ”’ 
when all hands are rapidly brought 
upon the table, extended with the 
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The Hedgehog and the Snails. 


that amount was made up in silver 
coins >? ”” 

There were many other amusing 
puzzles forthcoming, but I have not 
Space to record them in the present 
article. But the party wound up the 
evening with the uproarious game of 


“Up, Jenkins.” Some of my readers 
may like to know how this is played. 
he company is divided into two 
teams, who are seated close together 


palms downwards. The opponents 
have now to discover under which 
hand the coin is to be found. This is 
attempted in the following way. 

If you are all agreed that it is not 
likely to be under a certain hand the 
captain touches that hand and it has 
to be raised, then you touch another, 
and another, until only one hand is 
left. If the sixpence is under the last 
hand you win, and the coin is trans- 
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ferred to your side. But if at any 
stage you touch a hand and the coin 
proves to be under it, you have lost, 
and the same team holds the coin and 
begins again. It adds to the amuse. 
ment of the game if before the 
captain cries “Up, Jenkins!” he 
announces whether he wishes 
“Crashers”” or “ Crawlers.” If 
“ Crashers,’”’ all the hands must be 
brought down upon the table with a 
sudden crash; if ‘‘ Crawlers,” the 
hands must all be placed gently on the 
table and the fingers slowly extended. 
Experience proves that the coin is just 
as likely to be heard in one case as in 
the other. 


SOLUTIONS TO THE PUZZLES. 
THE SILK SQUARES. 
The illustration will show how the 
five pieces fit together to form a 
perfect square. 














THE BotrLe oF WINE. 

The answer to this little puzzle is 
simply that the gentleman pushed the 
cork in! This is neither pulling out 
the cork, nor making a hole in it, nor 
breaking or piercing the bottle. 


CROSSING THE RIVER. 

It is obviously no use for a man to 
cross first of all, as there will be nobody 
to bring back the boat except himself. 
We must, therefore, clearly send across 
two boys, and let one of them bring 
the boat back again. A man may 
then cross and send the second boy 
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back in the boat. We thus find that 
it takes four crossings to get one man 
across the river and the boat back to 
the near side. Consequently it will 
take twelve crossings (four by three) to 
get the three men over and the boat 
back. To get the boys across is then 
a simple matter. Two boys row over, 
and one comes back with the boat to 
fetch the last boy and take him across, 
If we, therefore, add these three 
crossings to the twelve taken to get 
the men .over, we have the total 


number of fifteen, which is the fewest 
crossings possible. 


THE HEDGEHOG AND SNAILS. 

As the hedgehog has to go round and 
round in the direction opposite to that 
in which a clock-hand moves, he 
should start from the third down on 
the left from the black snail. He will 
call this white snail “one.” It will 
be found that he will thus eat all the 
white snails and leave the black one 
behind. 


THE CHRISTMAS BoxEs. 


The sum of money, {1 Ios. Id., 
contains 361 pence, and as this amount 
has to be divided equally among a 
number of men without any fractions 
of a penny (since there are no silver 
coins of a lower value than a penny, 
or that contain a fraction of a penny), 
there must have been nineteen men to 
receive nineteenpence each, for there 
are no other divisors of 361. Now in 
order to pay nineteenpence in silver 
coins we must use the old fourpenny 
piece. It will be remembered that 
Mr. Stanhope said, ‘‘ A friend of mine 
once gave away,” speaking of the past, 
so we are not concerned with the fact 
that the coin is no longer in circulation. 
There are five different ways in which 
nineteenpence can be paid in silver 
coins, always using the fourpenny 
piece, but the gifts were made “ as far 
as possible in sixpences,” so we must 
use the way that employs most of 
these coins. If we give each of the 
men two sixpences, a fourpenny piece, 
and a threepenny piece, we shall 
correctly solve the puzzle. 
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SILVERSIDE. 


BY HENRY C. ROWLAND. 


ILLUSTRATED BY A, H. BUCKLAND, 


XIII. 
[andes th and I spent the day 


under the awning, reading my 

father’s diary and talking of 
many things. Once during the after- 
noon we heard the faint reports of three 
rifle shots, and later on two more, the 
last coming from the far side of the 
lagoon. The girl was evidently worried 
for Silverside, but when I thought of 
how he had left me on the sinking 
fragment of the yawl, I could not find 
itin me to take his danger very much 
to heart. 

As our acquaintance ripened, Del- 
phine became a source of growing 
wonder to me, and I could not reconcile 
her gifts with what I knew of her past 
life. She was well read in both French 
and English, and, as I discovered to 
my intense surprise, a devout Episco- 
palian. Her mother, she told me, had 
been of a French Protestant family, 
but was inclined to be agnostic. 

“Where I went to school in Auck- 
land,” said Delphine, simply, “ they 
were such dear people, that I wanted 
to be as much like them as I could. 
The vicar was a sweet old man, with a 
lace like the pictures of St. Paul. He 
had been a missionary, too, like your 
father, but was in Borneo, where he 
Was a great friend of Rajah Brooke. 
His wife was a good deal younger, but 
like a mother to all the girls. We 
adored her. She was very pretty, and 
used to come in and frolic with us when 
We were supposed to be in bed. But 
she could be very strict when it was 
necessary. The vicar was more of a 
scientist than a clergyman really, and 
he used to take us on excursions about 
New Zealand and explain the wonderful 


natural phenomena, and tell us stories 
of the Creation. In New Zealand one 
can almost see how the world was 
made.” - 

“Did the people where you went to 
school know who you really were ?” 
I asked. 

“Yes. Mother told them the truth. 
But only the vicar and his wife knew. 
Everybody else thought that I was the 
sister of Gaston Berdou.”’ 

Delphine asked me a good many 
questions about myself, and I told 
her how I had been brought up as the 
ward of the society, ultimately to take 
up my father’s work. I told her also 
of the secret resolution which I had long 
since formed, one day to avenge his 
murder. Her grey eyes rested on me 
with a thoughtful intensity surprising 
in so young a girl, for she was barely 
seventeen. 

“May I say something... big 
brother ?”’ she asked, presently, with 
a shyness quite different from her usual 
positive manner. 

‘* Of course, little sister,’’ I answered. 

“You must not do what you have 
in mind. There is no doubt that 
Cullom brought about your father’s 
death, and if you can ever bring him 
to justice you must do so. But you 
know in your heart that your father 
would be the very last person to wish 
you to take the law into your own 
hands. It would be against all of his 
teachings, and it would be wrong to 
his memory.” 

I made no answer to this, but pre- 
sently said : 

“You preach 


forgiveness, little 
sister, but you don’t seem very willing 
to practice it.” 
Copyright, 1912, by Henry C. Rowland. 
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Delphine’s eyes opened wider. 

“What do you mean ?” she asked. 

“Your own father’s dying wish was 
that your mother and you should 
profit by his fortune, and you refuse 
to let him make even that reparation 
for the way he treated you,” I answered. 

Delphine’s straight brows came lower, 
and her eyes grew hard. 

“T don’t remember Daniel Fairfax,” 
she answered, “ but from what mother 
has told me I don’t think that he 
deserves, living or dead, the satisfac- 
tion of the least atonement. We don’t 
need Daniel Fairfax’s money, and we 
don’t want it. We are rich now. 
We have taken thousands of dollars’ 
worth of pearls from this lagoon, and 
mother thinks that there is a fortune 
in that heap over there on the beach. 
So does Keowa Harry.” 

“T wouldn’t bank too much on the 
shell heap, with Cullom here,” I 
answered. “ Silverside can’t keep them 
away from it single-handed. 

Delphine’s face grew troubled. “I 
am very worried about Silverside,”’ 
she answered. ‘‘Oh, I wish that we 


And I 


could get ashore and join him. 
wonder what has happened to my 
women ?” 

““The chances are,” 
Silverside warned them, and they have 


said I, “that 
taken to the bush.”’ I did not add that 
in this case Cullom’s black crew would 
be almost certain to find them, as the 
cannibals are all wonderful trackers. 
Delphine no doubt knew this. 

About dark, Cullom came aboard in 
a savage humour. Silverside, it ap- 
pears, had crossed and doubled like a 
sly old fox, and from a high ledge on 
the side of the crater he had picked 
off another man. I gathered that the 
trackers were beginning to get a super- 
stitious fear of this mysterious prowler 
who baffled their skill, and shot with 
such a deadly sureness. Certainly, 
Cullom himself was frightened, and 
showed it in face, and speech, and 
manner. He was surly and uncom- 
municative at first, but after he had 
drunk a half bottle of whiskey his 
attitude grew more ominous. Several 
times I caught his eyes fastened on 
me in a curious, stealthy glare, like a 
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man who is turning some overt act in 
his mind, and when he looked at 
Delphine there was something purely 
devilish in the expression of the dark. 
congested face. One did not need to 
be a clairvoyant to see that he was 
tiring of the strained relations, and 
meditating the pros and cons of some 
fresh crime, and it was not hard to 
guess what that was. Only the pre- 
sence of Silverside at large on the island 
restrained him, I think, for his savage 
temper was gaining force as his patience 
diminished. 

That night I slept like a cat with 
the dead mate’s pistul in my hand, 
but we were not disturbed, and when 
we awoke at daybreak I heard Cullom 
and his crew leaving the schooner. But 
a little later we discovered that the 
plan of operations for this day was 
different. Through a glass which I 
found below I sawea swarm of black 
figures squatting about the shell heap, 
while Cullom himself was walking 
back and forth with a rifle on his 
shoulder. He had apparently decided 
to abandon the stalk of Silverside for 
the present and cut out the rotting 
bivalves. 

‘‘He has probably got pickets back 
in the bush,” I said to Delphine. 
‘“He’s not quite sure when Gaston 
Berdou may come in, and wants to 
make sure of the pearls that are 
rotting out. There is nothing that 
Silverside can do. Cullom means to 
starve him out.” 

“IT wish that we could manage to 
get ashore and join Silverside,” she 
answered. 

We looked at each other, and I saw 
that the same thought was in her 
mind as in my own. The night before 
she had been silent and pale under 
Cullom’s sidelong glares, and I knew 
that for all her brave front she was ina 
state of deadly fear. 

“T can’t think of how to manage 
it,” I answered. “I could get away 
with the two men aboard, if it came to 
the scratch, but at the first sign of 4 
row Cullom and his gang would come 
boiling out here and... and..."! 
paused. ; 

‘‘And murder you and leave me m 
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his power,” said Delphine, calmly. ‘I 
realise that.” 

We remained silent for awhile. We 
were sitting ‘way aft, under the 
awning, Delphine on the hatch of the 
lazarette and I on the rail. Forward, 
the two men were squatting on deck 
working at a split sail. They were 
both big fellows for Melanesians, and 
older than others of the crew, one being 
quite grizzled, with lacking teeth and 
theumy eyes. Both were of savage 
type, their faces bestial, and with 
features artificially distorted, the lobes 
of the ears dragged down to the angle 
of the jaw. 

I got up from where I was sitting, 
and walked forward to look at them 
more closely. Both glanced up in a 
quick, furtive way. Then the older 
man grinned and made a cup of his 
band, lifting it to his mouth with a 
significant glance at the companion- 
way. 

J shook my head, eyed them for a 
moment, then walked aft again. The 
tide was running out of the lagoon, and 
we were lying stern on to the entrance 
in water as still as new ice. As I 
glanced toward the opposite side I 
noticed a huge mass of seaweed 
drifting slowly out with the current. 
It was such a tangle of alge as might 
be torn from the rocks in a gale, with 
nothing about it either to catch or 
hold the eye, but was surrounded by 
a slight ripple as though some big fish 
was feeding on the crustacea and small 
bait which take refuge in these bunches 
of weed. 

As I walked aft to rejoin Delphine 
I saw that she was watching the same 
object, not idly, but with brows knit 
and a slightly puzzled expression. 

“T’ve been looking at that drift- 
weed,” saidshe. ‘‘ It’s rather curious.”’ 

“In what way ?” I asked. 

“When I first noticed it, it was 
almost in a line with the main rigging, 
and farther in shore. Now it is nearer, 
and scarcely any farther toward 
the entrance. Why should it be drift- 
ing toward us when the tide is running 
Straight out >” 

“The fish are at work on it,” I 
answered. “They are probably 


tugging it about, trying to get at the 
small fry inside.” 

She nodded, then turned to stare 
out to sea. I picked up the glasses 
and turned them on the gang at work 
by the shell heap. It was then about 
ten o’clock, and the sun was getting 
hot. Cullom had seated himself under 
the shade of a palm, getting up occasion- 
ally to look over the shoulder of some 
worker. The natives were cutting out 
the rotten bivalves, and I did not envy 
them their malodorous task. 

From watching Cullom and his gang 
I turned my glasses on different parts 
of the shore. Behind the bungalow 
the ground rose steeply in a tangled 
jungle, which farther back gave place 
to brown, naked rock, rising at first 
in ledges, and then mounting in masses 
of broken stone and lava to the rim of 
the crater. At the head of the lagoon 
was a valley, thickly wooded, and the 
land rising gradually as it receded. 
The opposite side was more even, and 
looked as if it might be swampy, with 
mangroves growing to the water’s 
edge. Seaward was the sandspit on 
one side, and on the other a sweeping 
curve of broad, creamy beach. 

“‘ How large is the island ?”’ I asked 
Delphine. 

“‘ About twenty miles long and about 
ten wide, I believe. The shore is 
very irregular, and there are reefs all 
about. Vessels always give it a wide 
berth.” 

“‘ Have you ever been back, inside ?”’ 

“No. Keowa Harry goes some- 
times with the boys to catch fish in a 
salt lake, over there. . .”” She pointed 
to the low part opposite the bungalow. 
“The lake is about as big as this 
lagoon, and full of a small, white fish 
which is very good to eat.’’ She 
stopped, abruptly. ‘‘ Look at that sea- 
weed now. It is coming closer all the 

and scarcely drifting out at 
all.” 

I glanced at the bunch of alge, or 
whatever it may have been, and was 
surprised to see that, as if caught in 
some eddy, it was working across the 
current and drifting toward the stern 
of the schooner. When I had first 
noticed it, the distance might have 
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been four hundred yards, and now, in 
a very few minutes, here it was within 
less than fifty. 

“Something is certainly towing it,” 
said I, and levelled the glass. ‘‘ There 
is a white thing in the middle. . . and 
a sort of furrow in the water behind.” 

We watched, deeply mystified, for if 
the cluster had been drifting before, it 
was now evidently propelled by some 
active force. More than that, its 
course was describing a curve, and, as it 
drew still closer, one could see that it 
was working up steadily under the 
stern against the set of the tide. Then, 
as I noticed this, my heart gave a 
sudden bound. I raised the glass, 
focussed carefully, and looked into the 
pale, kelp-ehcircled face of Silver- 
side. 

“What is it ?”” asked Delphine, in a 
low voice, as I turned to her and she 
saw my face. 

‘* Silverside,”’ I answered. 

“In that bunch of weed ?”’ 

“Yes. Don’t look yet. The men 
forward might come aft to see what we 
were watching.” 

I walked to the rail and hung over 
it as if idly. The mass of weed was 
moving faster now, and presently I 
could see through the clear water the 
gleam of a white body. The two 
natives up forward were busy on their 
sail and did not look aft. Nearer and 
nearer came the weed. It passed 
directly under me and disappeared 
beneath the overhang of the stern. 

*“ All clear,”’ said I, in a low voice. 
“Two natives forward at work on a 
sail. What do you want ?’ 

“Drop a fishing line over the side,”’ 
came the muffled answer. ‘‘ How is 
the girl ?”’ 

“All right,” I answered, and turned 
away from the rail. Delphine was 
watching me with a white face. I 
walked past her and slipped down into 
the lazarette, where I found a fishing 
line with lead and hooks. Then I 
went back to the rail and motioned to 
Delphine. She came and leaned over 
the rail beside me. I let down the 
line and made it fast. It tautened, 
and the next moment we saw Silverside 
looking up at us, gripping the line in 
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one bony hand. His dark eyes burned 
like hot coals in his colourless face. 

‘“What is it ?”’ I asked, in a low 
voice. 

“You must come with me,” 
pered Silverside. 
“How can 
men forward.” 

“ Kill them. You can do it quietly, 
Two blows with an iron pin.” 

I stared down at him in angry con- 
tempt. ‘‘And what if I did?” [| 
asked. ‘‘ Delphine can’t swim with 
sharks like you.” 

““T will give her the fetich to hang 
about her neck,’”’ whispered Silverside, 
“‘and we will keep close to her. She 
is in more danger from Cullom than 
from the sharks, and so are you. | 
know the man.” 

I shook my head. 

““She’s safer here,” I answered, 
‘‘ Besides, I’m not going to murder two 
unsuspecting men, white or black.” 

The white face below glared up at 
me with a sort of savage desperation. 

“Don’t be a fool,” growled Silver- 
side. “Do as I tell you. Cullom 
has almost finished cutting out, and 
may put to sea to-morrow. If he does 
it will mean the sharks for you... 
and something worse for Delphine. 
I tell you I know the man.” 

I looked at Delphine and her eyes 
met mine inscrutably. Then I glanced 
forward. One of the blacks was squat- 
ting with his back against the windlass. 
The sail had dropped from his hands, 
and his head was nodding. The other 
still sewed on, but in a sleepy, listless 
way. 

Silverside twitched impatiently at 
the line, and I leaned over the rail 
again. He looked up at me scowling. 

‘What are two cannibals?” he 
almost snarled. ‘‘ You’ve got to do 
it, Dr. Ames.” He held out one arm 
to Delphine. ‘Tell him to doit... 
for your sake,” he entreated. 

Delphine drew back, white and trem- 
bling 

“T can’t 
breathing hard. = 

Silverside gave a sort of despairing 
My heart was going like a trip- 
“and I stole another look 


whis- 
There 


we ? are two 


” 


whispered, 


she 


sigh. 


hammer, 
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forward. The drowsy blacks were side 
by side, and I thought how easy it 
would be to slip an iron belaying pin 
under my coat, walk quietly forward, 
and dispose of both in two quick blows. 
After all, what did their lives weigh in 
the balance with the safety of Del- 
phine ? More than that, was I not 
morally bound to protect her even at 
the cost of my own conscience ? My 
breath came quicker, and I looked 
down at Silverside again. 

“What good would 
whispered. ‘What could 
ashore ?” 

He made a 
impatience. 

“Leave that to me,” he murmured, 
thickly. ‘‘ You do your part and I 
will do mine. For God’s sake do as I 
ask.” 

He raised both arms imploringly. 
The drab face, with its cavernous eyes 
and the encircling mass of streaming 
algae, suggested some Triton of the 
deep ; a weird, mysterious, inhuman 
creature on whose lips the “‘ For God’s 
sake’ sounded blasphemous. I stared 
at him, repulsed, yet fascinated. ‘‘For 
God’s sake,”’ whispered Silverside, en- 
treating me, a white man and a 
missionary, to crush the skulls of two 
unsuspecting savages. 

It would be an easy thing to do. 
Cullom and his party were on the beach 
nearly a mile away, too far to see the 
act which I was sure could be accom- 
plished without a struggle or a cry. I 
looked again at Delphine, and began 
to feel a murderous temptation. 

“What could we do ashore?” I 
asked of Silverside. 

““T know of a safe hiding place,” he 
answered, rapidly. ‘‘ When this vessel 
came in I recognised her and took 
no chances. Cullom is a wolf, and 
Therese’s worst enemy. The women 
knew of a hiding place, so we went 
there, taking food and the three rifles. 
I signalled to you from the beach, but 
you would not look. Oh, for the sake 
of all you hold dear, do as I ask. 
What are two old natives to a man of 
your strength ?” 

His voice rose dangerously in pitch, 
and I motioned him to be quiet. The 


m do?” I 
we do 


gesture of fierce 
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men forward were both drowsing now, 
but I was afraid that their quick ears 
might catch the different note. The 
temptation within was growing stronger, 
and with it was a certain savage ruth- 
lessness. I glanced instinctively at 
the fife-rail with its row of iron pins 
on which the halliards were loosely 
coiled. Then I looked again at Del- 
phine. 

“Wait,” I said, and pushed myself 
away from the rail, and as I did so I 
was conscious of Delphine’s shuddering 
gasp. 


XIV. 


But the plan which I had formed 
in that instant was not the murderous 
one urged by Silverside. That one, | 
will admit, I was for the moment terti- 
bly tempted to carry out. It was 
safer than my own, and would take 
less time, but even for the sake of 
Delphine, and while I knew that the 
two blacks forward had no doubt 
taken their part in my father’s massacre, 
some inner conscience told me that 
such a thing should never be done 
Perhaps my own plan showed a certain 
softness of fibre or a selfish regard for 
the welfare of my own soul such as a 
man made of sterner stuff might have 
scorned ; but it was so that I was made, 
and all of my early teaching made the 
other impossible. 

Even then it is possible that if the 
other expedient had not suggested 
itself I might have nerved myself to 
carry out Silverside’s directions, but 
as I had glanced forward at the two 
drowsing men their sleepy attitudes 
suggested the expedient of a drug... 
and suddenly I thought of the big bottle 
of paregoric in the secret locker. 
Paregoric . . . the camphorated tinc- 
ture of opium, two hypnotic doses i 
two glasses of whiskey. 

I slipped below, quickly forced the 
locker where I had seen Cullom stow 
his spirits, poured two glasses partly 
full, then going into the state-room 
where we had slept I took out the bottle 
of paregoric and filled both glasses to 
the brim, then carried them forward. 
The two natives roused themselves 
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quickly, and seeing the glasses their 
eyes shone. 

“Rum,” I said, and took a swallow 
myself. They grinned with delight, 
reached out their skinny arms, for both 
were past middle age. I handed each 
his dose, then laid my finger on my 
lips, looked toward the beach and 
shook my head. 

They grinned and nodded, then 
drank the villainous mixture, smacking 
their lips even though it brought the 
tears to their eyes. The paregoric 
tempered the rawness of the spirits, 
and they seemed to like the taste, and 
when they had finished theit glasses 
asked, cajolingly, for more. But I 
shook my head and walked away aft. 
Delphine gave me a look of sick terror 
as I came up. Her face was like 
chalk, and she clung to the rail as if 
for support. 

“You're not going to... to do 
it... ’ she whispered. 

“No,” I answered, ‘“‘ assassination 
is not in my schedule. I’ve given 
them a drug. They will be asleep in 
a few minutes.” I leaned over the 


rail, and Silverside glared balefully up 


at me. I told him what I had done, 
and he showed his yellow teeth in a 
sneering smile. 

“T didn’t think you had the bowels 
for it,” said he. ‘‘ As you wish. That 
leaves us two more to deal with later.” 

I turned away angrily from the rail. 
Delphine laid her hand on my sleeve. 

“Tf you had done that, big brother,” 
she said, ‘‘I don’t believe that I could 
ever have talked to you again.”’ 

“Thank you, little sister,” I 

answered. 
_ We leaned silently against the rail. 
Several interminable minutes passed : 
ten or fifteen perhaps. One of the men 
forward had laid down his work and 
Was gaping straight in front of him, a 
vacant leer on his hideous face. The 
other was working fitfully with an 
Occasional nod. Suddenly Silverside 
spoke. : 

“Get some food if you can,” he 
muttered. ‘‘We will need it.” I 
nodded, took another look forwards, 
then went to the companionway. Food 
had been left on the table below: a 


fowl looted from the poultry of the 
bungalow, some boiled potatoes and 
a tin of salmon. I stuffed what I 
could into my pockeis. Then, un- 
loading the pistol which I had found 
in the dead mate’s locker, I was about 
to put the cartridges in a pickle-jar 
when it occurred to me to try the 
mechanism. To my disgust, I found 
the arm useless, the hammer spring 
being broken, so I flung it back into 
the locker again. My father’s diary I 
put back into the secret hiding place, 
fearing that the water might melt the 
pages. Cullom could carry the dam- 
ning evidence of his crime about with 
him until such time as by the grace 
of God I might be able to confront 
him with it. 

When I went on deck the natives 
forward seemed to be asleep. I was 
not surprised at the quick effect of the 
drug, especially as the day was hot 
and still, and the doses they had taken 
were heavy ones. I leaned over the 
rail. 

“They’re both asleep,’ 
Silverside. 

‘““Give them another five minutes,” 
he answered. ‘‘ What about the gang 
ashore ?” 

“Still at work,” I answered. 

The minutes dragged past like hours. 
Delphine, plucky darling! set about to 
prepare for the swim to the man- 
groves, about half a mile away. She 
slipped off her shoes, which I tied with 
my own to my belt, then took off her 
coat and laid it on the deck. 

“T can’t swim in that, big brother,’ 
she said. 

“ Give 
answered. 


’ 


I said to 


’ 


it to me, little sister,” I 

“Fasten it to the back of 
my belt. You’ll need it later.” 

“No,” she answered, ‘“‘ you are 
burdened enough already. I'll give it 
to Silverside. I’ve heard mother say 
that land and water are the same to 
him.” And she leaned over the rail. 
first throwing a glance forward, and 
dropped the light serge coat to the 
gaunt Triton dangling from the fish 
line, then turned to me with a rather 
frightened smile. Something caught 
my breath, and my eyes grew moist as 
they fell on the slender but sweetly- 
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rounded figure and the pale, brave 
face. Her lips were trembling a little 
and her voice unsteady, but the grey 
eyes were cool and steadfast as they 
rested on me thoughtfully. 

As our glances met a tinge of colour 
came into her face. She reached out 
her hand to me impulsively, and when 
I took it in mine said shyly : 

“T am not afraid when I am with 
you.” 

I stopped and brushed the back of 
her hand with my lips. 

‘“There’s not much that I can do, 
little sister,’ I answered. 

“It’s not so much what you have 
done as what you would not do,” she 
answered. “If you had let Silverside 
persuade youtodo...that”. . . (her 
voice lowered) ‘‘ you would not have 
been the sort of big brother that I 
could love.” She looked forward. 
‘““Can’t we go now ?”’ she asked; “this 
waiting is horrible.”’ 

Scarcely had she spoken when one 
of the blacks who had been sleeping 
with his back against the windlass 
pitched forward, his head striking the 
deck a thump which was audible from 
the length of the deck. The concussion 
seemed to rouse rather than stun him, 
for he scrambled up to his feet and 
stared about, his head lolling on his 
shoulders, eyeballs rolling, and a stupid 
grin on his mouth which showed the 
red-stained fangs. 

For a moment he stood there, his 
body bent, swaying on his bowed legs, 
and gripping at the drum of the wind- 
lass to keep from falling. No doubt 
the spirits and the opiate were fighting 
it out inside him, for the first effect of 
the dose he had got might have been 
expected to excite rather than soothe. 
A sinister old devil he looked as he 
tottered there, leering about, his 
reddened eyes rolling and showing their 
whites, the lobes of his distended ears 
flapping down to the angles of his jaw, 
grinning gums partly toothless, and 
his gaunt, naked body showing an 
anatomy of bones and banded, shrunken 
muscle ; for he was an old man, big- 
framed for his race, but showing 
already the emaciation of advancing 
age. 
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Then, as he goggled stupidly about, 
his eyes fellon me. The leering horror 
of that semi-toothless grin clings yet 
in my mind. He ducked his grizzled 
head, mowing like a chimpanzee, which 
resembles more closely an imbecile 
child than one of God’s lesser animals. 
Loosing his hold on the windlass, he 
came lurching aft, staggering, gripping 
at. whatever offered a hold, his huge 
knee-joints buckling under him, and 
the flat feet slapping against the sun- 
blistered deck. Still grinning and 
pointing to lis mouth, he reached the 
mainmast, and there the drug took 
him, for he stumbled and fell, rolled 
on to his back, and straightway began 
to snore, his head tilted back over a 
coil of halliards, and the pitiless sun 
beating against his black, glistening 
face. 

I looked at Delphine. 
now,” I said. 

We went to the rail and looked down. 
Silverside’s colourless, brine-sodden 
face, which might have been that of a 
drowned man but for the two burning, 
cavernous eyes, looked up at us. 

‘‘ There’s nothing more to fear about 
these two aboard,” said I, “‘ but I wish 
I felt as sure about the sharks.” 

“We needn’t be afraid of the 
sharks,” Delphine answered. ‘‘ Keowa 
Harry says that there are none in the 
lagoon an hour after the flood. They 
go out to the reef with the ebb, and 
don’t come in again until the tide 
turns. We always do our diving after 
the first of the ebb, and the sharks 
have never bothered us.” 

This was cheering news, but before 
taking to the water I made Silverside 
pass up his amulet, which I hung 
around Delphine’s neck. Then I picked 
up the end of the mainsheet, which 
was coiled from the end of the gallows- 
frame, flung it over the side, and took 
a turn on the bitts. 

‘‘ Slide down, little sister,” I said 

Delphine let herself over the rail, and 
slipped down into the water. I fol 
lowed her, and we pushed ourselves 
clear of the schooner’s side. 

‘Swim straight in for the mam 
groves,” said Silverside. ‘‘ Make lor 
that dark spot ; it’s the opening 0! 4 


“We can go 
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little creek which we must follow to 
reach solid ground.” 

We struck out together through the 
clear, warm water. Delphine swam 
like a strong, athletic boy. I must be 
remembered that she was island born, 
and from childhood had romped along 
the beach with Kanaka playmates. 
Her thin pongee shirt and light linen 
trousers offered no impediment to her 
strong young limbs, and, in fact, it 
kept me busy to hold my own, for, 
although enduring enough, I was never 
a fast swimmer. 

When we had gone about a hundred 
yards I looked back over my shoulder 
to see that we were keeping the 
schooner between us and the beach 
where Cullom was at work, and then, 
for the first time, I discovered that 
Silverside was not following us. For 
a second the awful thought that a 
shark had taken him flashed across my 
mind. Delphine glanced at me, and, 
seeing that I was looking back, turned 
in the water. 

“ Where is Silverside ?’’ she panted. 

She had scarcely spoken when he 


appeared, crouching over the bulwarks 


of the schooner. The sun flashed on 
something in his hand as he made a 
couple of passes, as though brushing 
the side of his dripping pyjamas, and 
even at that distance we could see the 
crimson stain. As we watched him he 
straightened up, locked back over his 
shoulder, then took a clean dive into 
the still lagoon. 

Delphine’s eyes told me that she had 
understood. They were wide with 
horror, yet undismayed. 

“A thorough man, Silverside,” I 
said, and began to swim forward. 
Delphine did not answer, but her long, 
vigorous strokes carried her through 
the water. It was fortunate that she 
swam so well, for the tide was drifting 
us down, and this added to the distance 
we had to go. Side by side we held on 
strongly, not speaking nor looking 
back, heading for the mouth of the 
creek, and before long the mangroves, 
with their twisted boles and jutting 
Tatoons, were on either side of us. The 
mouth of the creek was perhaps fifty 
yards across, but it narrowed like a 
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funnel, and a few strokes farther on 
turned off to the right at an angle of 
forty-five degrees. As we reached this 
bend my feet struck bottom, and I 
stood up on a sandy floor in water 
waist deep. Delphine rose beside me, 
and we both turned and looked back. 

There was not a sign of Silverside, 
The still water of the lagoon lay flat 
and unruffled by the faintest ripple, 
except for the mouth of the creek 
where we had just passed. It was like 
a great lake of quicksilver, with the 
sun blazing from its gleaming surface, 
and aboard the schooner all was silent 
as the death which Silverside had left 
in his murderous wake. That part of 
the beach where Cullom was at work 
was directly behind the vessel. 

“Where can he be?” asked Del- 
phine almost in a whisper. 

“The chances are,” said I, “ that 
when he swam off to us in that bunch 
of weed he took to the water higher 
up. No doubt he left his rifle there, 
and has gone back to get it. Swimming 
in the lagoon would be easier than 
wading through this tangle... but 
he ought to have told us. He hadn’t 
counted on the work he saw fit to do 
after we left.” 

Delphine shuddered. 
terrible man,” she said. 

‘ He acts according to his lights,” I 
answered. ‘“‘ As he said, there were 
two more to deal with, and there is no 
doubt that they were awful brutes. 
Silverside is a man of one idea, and 
that is to serve your mother. More 
than that, he is jealous as a fiend. He 
left me to the sharks back there on 
the wrecked yawl rather than have me 
interfere with his direction of her 
interests. There is a good deal to 
admire in Silverside, but I can’t say 
that I love him.” ; 

Delphine looked at me thoughtfully 
and nodded. I glanced at the wild, 
fantastic tangle which surrounded us, 
then at the girl, and as my eyes rested 
on her a flame went through me. Her 
damp curls clustered about her face, 
flushed from the exertion of swimming 
in the tepid water of the lagoon. The 
brine glistened on her long, dark lashes, 
her eyes shone like aqua-marines. 


“He is a 
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Standing there agairst the dark green 
background of the swamp, with the 
still water encircling her round, supple 
waist, and the wet blouse clinging to 
her superbly moulded figure, she was 
like some ravishing sea-nymph. Del- 
phine might have been nude to the 
waist for all that the silken blouse con- 
cealed of her exquisite body, which 
combined in its subtle curves the sug- 
gestion of elastic strength, the rush of 
the free air, and the rich promises of 
womanly maturity. 

Perhaps the sweetest feature of all 
was the utter absence of self-conscious- 
ness as she stood there, breathing 
deeply, and digging her bare, rosy feet 
into the golden sand which carpeted 
the floor of the creek under the clear 
water. Thrill after thrill swept through 
me as I watched her, and suddenly she 
looked up, and, seeing the expression of 
my face, gazed at me questioningly. 

‘“‘ Delphine,” I cried breathlessly, 
“‘ did anybody ever tell you how lovely 
you are?” 

The colour deepened under her eyes. 

“No,” she answered, looking down. 
“Do you think that I am pretty ?”’ 

‘“You are more than that,”’ I said, 
almost wildly; ‘‘ you are the most 
beautiful creature I ever saw . . . and 
the dearest and the bravest.”’ 

She threw me a shy, sidelong glance. 

“Do you really think so?” she 

murmured. “I’m glad if I please you, 
big brother . . . because I have never 
seen a man whom I like so much as 
you.” 
’ A sort of madness came over me, 
and I reached for her hand. She 
turned toward me, looking at me with 
misty eyes and parted lips. 

“Delphine . . .”’ I cried, ‘“‘ How can 
you expect me to be a big brother 
when you look at me like that?” . . 

She smiled a little, and her breath 
came faster. I drew her toward me, 
staring hungrily at her flushed face. 
Another man who had felt as I did 
might have known how to express him- 
selfi—what to say in words edged about 
with poetry or romance, leading her 
gently to appreciate the fires that had 
been lighted in his heart and soul, 
careful not to shock her absolute 
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innocence or to picture himself to her 
as a tongue-tied fool who could only 
stare devouringly like some caveman 
glaring from ambush at the mate he 
purposed to drag off to his lair. But 
if words failed me, perhaps the look in 
my eyes may have told of the infinite 
tenderness which tempered the rush of 
passion, for Delphine’s red lips parted 
in a smile, and she raised her face to 
mine. 

“I am not afraid of losing my big 
brother,” she said; “and if I please 
you so much you may kiss me if you 
like . . . Douglas... .” 

I caught her in my arms, my heart 
fairly bursting at the contact of the 
swaying, pliant body. I crushed my 
lips to hers, holding her so close that 
she gasped for breath. And then, as I 
was murmuring I don’t know what 
words of tenderness there came from 
close at hand the grind of oars and the 
swash of water. Looking through the 
twisted growth, I caught a glimpse of 
the whaleboat, not fifty yards distant, 
and forging straight for the entrance 
of the creek. 

“Cullom . . .”’ I said hopelessly, and 
looked around for some way of escape. 
The only one that offered lay straight 
up the creek to where the jungle closed 
in about two hundred yards farther 
on. There was no time for this, as 
the water was waist-deep, and made 
progress slow and difficult. On either 
side the mangroves grew densely, yet 
were not so thick but that one could 
see some distance into them. To the 
right a heavy growth of the adven- 
titious branches peculiar to these trees 
offered a thin screen, and I gripped 
Delphine’s wrist and almost dragged 
her to the place; for it had flashed 
across my mind that the only possible 
hope of escape was for me to adopt 
the tactics of the mother bird when it 
trails an enemy away from the nest. 
There was just the chance that she 
might escape observation if I could lure 
the boat’s crew away from the spot 
where she was hiding. " 

‘“‘ Crouch down behind those leaves, 
I whispered, ‘‘and wait for Silverside. 
Don’t move ; don’t make a ripple.’ 

I let go her wrist, then plunged 
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through the water into the bushes on 
the other side of the creek, turning off 
at right angles from its course. Splash- 
ing and squattering like a winged 
goose, I scrambled deeper into the 


same time I was seen myself, for there 
rose a Clamour of yells, a sharp report, 
and a bullet sang over my head. An 
instant later I had forced my way into 
a denser mass of foliage, when I glided 


“I hoisted myself across the bobstay, then stood up, gripping the martingale guy, climbed softly upon it.” 


jungle, clawing at scaly trunks, grabbing 
at the pendant branches, floundering 
noisily, yet making good progress. 
Through the tangle I saw the boat 
foaming into the entrance, and at the 


quietly off to the left. Cullom was 
roaring like a bull, and I heard the 
sound of bodies splashing off into the 
water, and guessed that he had loosed 
his blacks on my trail. The water 
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deepened, and the growth became a 
little more sparse ; so I stopped wading, 
and passed myself as swiftly and 
silently as I could through the swamp 
by gripping at the mangrove boles. 
The hunt seemed to be bearing off to 
the right; so I turned again, and pre- 
sently the water of the lagoon began 
to glimmer through the foliage, and I 
came out on the edge of the growth, 
which was thicker at this point, the 
leaves growing to the water’s edge. I 
passed myself into the densest part 
and waited, for all the world like a 
wounded duck. My course had been 
almost a half-circle, and it seemed to 
me that the boat could not be more 
than two hundred yards distant from 
where I hid. Then it struck me that 
Cullom’s sharp-eyed head-hunters might 
be able to track me from the wet marks 
of my hands where I had gripped the 
mangrove trunks, so I slipped out into 
the open water and swam quietly along 
the fringe of growth, dipping into it 
again a hundred and fifty yards beyond. 
As I lay there panting I could hear 
Cullom’s roarings and occasional cries 
from the blacks. 

My heart was going like a trip 
hammer, less from the exertion than 
from the hope that the ruse might have 
succeeded and that Delphine might 
not be discovered. Her very closeness 
to the boat was a safeguard, unless one 
of the blacks took up the back-track. 
And this must have been precisely 
what happened, for suddenly a wild, 
despairing scream rang out, followed 
by an exultant roar from Cullom. 
Another scream followed it, and my 
blood seemed to freeze. There was the 
sound of heavy splashing, as though of 
a struggle, then the clatter of oars. I 
could hear Cullom’s savage, triumphant 
laugh, and a moment later his harsh 
voice lifted like that of a hunter calling 
to his hounds. 


XV. 


How long I wallowed there, cowering 
in the mangroves, I have no idea. I 
was numb with misery, and a sort of 
deathly sickness, worse than nausea. 
I forgot entirely that the blacks were 
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still looking for me, or that the day 
was advancing, and I was on the edge 
of a morass with the shark-infested 
lagoon on one side and a jungle where 
one could neither walk nor swim on 
the other, with a pack of savage head- 
hunters puzzling out my trail. 

Cullom had Delphine. That was the 
beginning, the middle and the end of 
my whole dumb thought, and this one 
idea turned slowly around and around 
and around, like a chip in an eddy. 
Cullom had Delphine . . . and before 
long he would take her back aboard 
the schooner, and she would be help- 
less in the hands of a man to whom one 
more evil act mattered about as much 
as the slapping of a mosquito. 

The blacks, no doubt, were swarming 
over the swamp like otter hounds. 
For some time I scarcely gave them a 
thought, though I realised in a vague 
way that my destruction was necessary 
to Cullom’s safety. The hand of the 
law reaches in a rather groping way 
even to the islands which skirt Mela- 
nesia, and I would be a dangerous man 
to leave alive. And yet, not so very 
dangerous either, for Cullom was 
shrewd enough to have gauged me for 
what I was: a_highly-conscientious 
youth of twenty-four who under oath 
would have felt bound to admit certain 
truth in Cullom’s claims—to wit, that 
he and his crew had been attacked on 
landing on the island and had merely 
taken the best means for their defence. 
As for Delphine, Cullom could always 
swear that he had acted with a view 
to her safety. 

But as I lay there in the mangroves 
I can scarcely be said to have thought 
at all. I was simply a hopeless, water- 
soaked, sodden mass of misery. Cul- 
lom had Delphine ; that one idea was 
crushing in its hideous reality. Cullom 
had Delphine and there was 
nothing for me to do but to skulk there 
like a water-rat and watch him carry 
her away. The bitter conviction pos- 
sessed me that from the very start I 
had been everybody’s fool. I was 4 
fool to have tried to rescue Silverside 
from the coolies; a fool to have sat 
tamely while he swam off and left me 
on the sinking launch ; a fool not to 
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have braved Cullom and insisted that 
Delphine and I bé left undisturbed in 
the bungalow, for I now believed that 
if I had faced him boldly he would not 
have dared take us aboard the schooner 
by force. But I had been the greatest 
fool of all when I let that slinking wolf, 
Silverside, persuade me to leave the 
schooner with Delphine, and having 
been so persuaded, I was a fool not to 
have followed his advice, smashed in 
the heads of the blacks, and so saved 
half an hour’s precious time. 

As I grovelled there the whaleboat 
shot out so close to me that I could 
hear the grunts of the blacks as they 
hove at the oars. Delphine was hud- 
dled in the stern, and at the sight of 
her pitiful, cowering figure my heart 
seemed to freeze and my bones turned 
to ice. A resolut‘on came to me in 
that moment, and [ thought of Silver- 
side. He could not be far from the 


place, and I wondered why he had 
not been heard from, for I had no 
doubt but that he had left us to swim 
to the spot where he had left his rifle. 
I needed Silverside for my new plan, 


and I was sure that even at that 
moment he must be lurking very near 
in the mangroves. 

This supposition proved to be correct, 
for as I was about to move there came 
the crack of a rifle, and in the whale- 
boat the bow oar suddenly sprang up, 
flung out his hands and fell across the 
gunnel. I saw Cullom fling himself 
down in the bottom of the boat close 
to Delphine. The rest of the crew 
pulled furiously. Again the rifle 
cracked, and there came a yell from 
the boat, which slightly shifted its 
course so that it was bow and stern 
from Silverside’s position. Cullom 
apparently knew that he would not fire 
When there was the risk of hitting 
Delphine. 

I slipped into the water, and, regard- 
less of the danger of being seen, 
started to swim up along the edge of 
the swamp in the direction from which 
the firing had come. Reaching the 
entrance to the creek I swam into it, 
for beyond was a sort of projection of 
the mangroves, and I thought to cut 
across it. As I rounded the first bend 
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I saw Silverside. He was wading 
rapidly toward me, coming apparently 
from the head of the creek, his rifle 
and a belt of cartridges held above his 
head in one hand, and his coat buttoned 
about his neck and hanging behind 
his shoulders. 

At sight of me he stopped short, 
stared for an instant, then came on 
rapidly, chest deep in the water, his 
white skin gleaming like wet marble; 
and the glistening scar on his side. 
Sam Lung’s handiwork was apparent, 
too, in three livid stripes which encir- 
cled his gaunt, muscular torso. Within 
fifty feet of me he paused. 

“T thought you were killed,’ said 
he. 

“Small blame to you I wasn'’t,’’ I 
answered, bitterly. “‘ Why didn’t you 
fire on the boat as she came in ? That 
might have given me a chance to hide 
Delphine.” 

““T hadn’t time,” he answered. ‘‘ You 
needn’t blame me, Dr. Ames. If you 
hadn’t been so chicken-hearted about 
those two on the schooner we would 
have got away, all three. Before | 
could get to where I had left my rifle 
the boat was behind the mangroves.”’ 

I did not answer. What he said was 
true enough. If it had not been for 
my compunctions we would have saved 
half an hour’s time. I stood there 
silent. Silverside waded up to me. 

“What happened to you ?”’ he asked. 
“Did you run away and leave the 
child . . . or what ?” 

I was too wretched to resent the 
question. Even the sneer on his pallid 
face left me unmoved. I told him how 
the thing had come about. 

“What can we do now ?” 
when I had finished. 

Silverside gave a sardonic laugh. 
‘“Not much, Dr. Ames,” he answered. 
“Your missionary conscience has 
spoiled it all. I can take you to a safe 
place and give you a rifle, and we may 
be able to prevent Cullom from landing. 
But as for the child . . . ” he shrugged. 
“ Cullom will have his way with her.” 

“ He will not dare .. . ” I cried. 

“He will dare ...when he is 
drunk,” answered Silverside, immov- 
ably. “ That will be to-night.” 


I asked, 
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“D you!’ I cried, furiously, “‘if 
you dare say that I’ll strangle you,” 
and I lurched towards him. Silverside 
fell back a step. 

“Don’t be a fool,” said he, curtly. 
“ Tt was all your own fault.” 

“It was yours, you devil,” I snarled. 
“Why did you fire on Cullom’s men 
to begin with ? What are a few pearls 
compared to the safety of Delphine ? 
You began it all, curse you!” 

He stared at me, half-defiant, half- 
afraid. For the moment I wanted to 
kill him, and no doubt he felt his 
danger, for he swashed back still 
farther, the water swirling about his 
chest. 

“You are 
doctor,” said he. 
moment and think. 
Cullom’s force by nearly half. 
have you done ?”’ 

There was no answer to that, nor 
did I have the heart to try to make 
one. I stood silent and wretched, 
scarcely hearing Silverside, when pre- 
sently he said : 

“Let us see what they are up to, 
Dr. Ames. Unless I am mistaken, 
Cullom will not be long in getting to 
sea.” 

“What do you mean ?”’ I cried, a 
new and awful fear striking into me 
like a knife. 

“‘He has been working fast at the 
shell-heap,” said Silverside. ‘‘ Gaston 
Berdou . . . Daniel Fairfax’s widow 
may come in here any day. Her crew 
would eat up these mangy cannibals 
of Cullom’s . . . as many as are left 

. without asking for salt. Dog 
brothers, the whole brood. Cullom is 
afraid. He is only a mangy cur, 
himself, and the only thing that keeps 
him here is his avarice. But now that 
he has the child, he knows that he can 
make terms. When it comes to that, 
the beds are as much his as theirs. 
This island belongs really to the 
British crown... and Von Bulow... .” 

He waded past me, still holding his 
rifle above his head. 
We passed the bend and came in sight 
ot the schooner, a little over half a 
mile away. The boat was rounding up 
under her stern 


talking like a _ child, 
“Just stop for a 
I have cut down 
What 


I followed him. 
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Silverside touched me on the arm. 

‘““Give me some food, Dr. Ames,” 
said he, in a curiously plaintive voice. 
“T have not eaten for a good many 
hours.” ’ y 

I emptied my pockets of the food 
and handed it to him. He broke it 
open and began to eat wolfishly, 
tearing at the water-soaked fowl like a 
famished dog. With Sam Lung’s knife, 
which hung by a cord from his neck, 
he ripped open the tin of salmon, and 
had eaten almost the whole of it before 
I turned to look at him. 

But I did not look long, for the 
schooner claimed all of my thought. 
The boat had rounded up on her other 
side, and I could not see what was 
going on. But the boat presently 
reappeared, heading for the farther 
beach, and I saw Cullom’s white-clad 
figure in the stern. I was following 
their course, when Silverside touched 
my elbow. 

“Look, Dr. Ames,” said he. “ They 
are heaving in chain.” 

The man was right. Two dark 
figures were swaying up and down at 
the windlass, and we heard the clatter 
of the chain cable as it came slowly in 
through the hawsepipe. 

“Cullom means to go out to-night,” 
said Silverside in my ear. “ He will 
profit by the daylight that is left to 
load the rest of the oysters, then work 
out after dark. He is frightened.” 

I gave a groan. Silverside offered 
me what was left of the chicken. 

“Eat some food, Dr. Ames,” he 
said, in that hollow, toneless voice 
which I had come to hate. “ You 
will need all of your strength to get 
out of this place.” He pointed be- 
hind him. ‘“‘ There’s a mile of it yet.” 

“T could not eat,” I answered, 
“and we are not going back through 
the swamp.” 

‘“What do you mean ?” he asked, 
and gave me a startled look. 

‘‘ We must try to take the schooner,” 
said I. 

Silverside’s long jaw fell. 


“ Try to 
take the schooner ? ”’ he gasped. 


“cc Yes,” “c and do it, 
too.”’ 


‘“‘ Are you mad, Dr. Ames ?” 


I answered, 
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“Perhaps so,” I answered, “ but 
madness sometimes succeeds, and we’re 
not going to soak here and watch 
Cullom sail off with Delphine, are we ? ” 

“ But it is impossible,” said he. 

‘No, it’s not,” I answered, doggedly. 
“Cullom will wait for the night 
breeze, which doesn’t spring up until 
after dark. The moon is late, too, and 
he will want that. As soon as it gets 
dark we must swim out, get up over 
the bow, and rush the deck.” 

Silverside gave me a look of mingled 
pity and contempt. 

“You are talking like a child, Dr. 
Ames,” he said. ‘‘ To begin with, we 
haven’t got the fetich, and without 
that the sharks would get us before 
we had gone two hundred yards. Then, 
they will be keeping a bright look-out 
after what has happened. But even 
if we were to get aboard by some 
miracle, we have no arms, and what 
could we do empty-handed against 
eight or nine ? No, we have done all 
that is humanly possible. If there 
were time we might go around and 
attack them on the beach, but it would 
take three or four hours to get there, 
Cullom 


and they would have gone. 
will probably load the shell aboard.” 


I gave a groan. Silverside’s face 
softened. 

“Tt is hard,” said he, ‘‘ but what 
can we do? Fate is fate, and we are 
only mortal. Come, let us get out of 
this. We have no more than time 
enough before nightfall.” 

“Then you won’t tackle it?” I 
asked, bitterly. 

He shook his head. ‘If I had the 
fetich I might,” said he, ‘‘ but without 
it I do not dare.” 

“Then I must try it alone,” I 
answered. “Give me your knife.” 

He hesitated. ‘‘ You are young to 
die,” said he, ‘‘ and there is always the 
possibility that Cullom may not offer 
harm to the girl.” 

“How much chance is there of 
that ?” IT asked, in a sick voice, and 
Silverside made no answer. He had 
wound the belt of cartridges around his 
neck, and hung his rifle in the crotch 
of a mangrove. Standing there in 
water, chest deep, he stared at 
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me moodily from his dark, deep-set 
eyes. 

“You say that you love Therese,” 
said I, bitterly, “and God knows that 
up to now you have proved it. Yet 
you will not try a desperate chance to 
save what must be dearer to her than 
life itself, and let me, a stranger, tackle 
it alone. Suppose we do fail; isn’t 
that better than living on in the know- 
ledge that we let a fighting chance go 
by? Besides, your life is forfeit 
already. Von Bulow has proof that 
you killed Daniel Fairfax, and do you 
think that he will spare you ? Sooner 
or later he will ferret you out and send 
you to the gallows. Don’t you think 
it better to die like a man than like a 
dog ?” 

He sighed deeply, and a shiver shook 
his gaunt frame Warm as the water 
was, I was chilled, myself, though I 
think that the cold struck from within 
rather than without. 

“‘T would have done it once,’”’ mut- 
tered Silverside, ‘‘ but now I do not 
dare. As I told you once, my spirit 
has been broken. I know that if I 
saw a shark, or felt one near, I would 
scream and spoil it all. Sometimes 
terror gets away with me, and then I 
am no better than a frightened child. 
No, doctor, I cannot . . . I cannot.” 

His voice broke into a sort of whine, 
and his eyes would not meet my own. 
Chill after chill shook him, and the 
still water went from his glistening 
body in ripples. Presently he looked 
up, and his eyes were less dull. 

“Tf you are determined to throw 
your life away,” said he, “let us do 
this. The tide will turn at sunset, and 
the schooner swing head out. You 
work down toward the entrance, and 
when you see them hoisting the fore- 
sail take to the water and swim slowly 
down. I will get on the other side of 
the lagoon and open fire from the 
beach. The range is too long for me 
to do any damage, except by chance, 
but it will divert their attention and 
perhaps keep them under cover. If 
you manage to get aboard, try to grab 
a capstan brake ; in arms like yours it 
ought to be a formidable weapon.” 

I nodded. “The plan is not bad,” 
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I answered. “‘Can you get around 
there in time ?”’ 

‘* Yes, if I start now.” 

“Then start. Give me your knife 
and what is left of the food. I can eat 
now that there is work ahead.” 

He gave me the knife and some food, 
then reached for his rifle. 
“God be with you,” 
turned away. I stood 


said he, and 
and watched 


his gaunt, white body pushing through 
the still, clear water, and presently 
the jungle closed about it. 


XVI. 


After Silverside had gone I stood 
for several moments staring at the spot 
where his white body dwindled into 
the jungle. Then I turned to look at 
the schooner, aboard which the two 
blacks were still heaving in chain. 

Looking backward after a span of 
years, I am able to appreciate that in 
those few moments when I stood there, 
waist deep in the water, there occurred 
the final stages of such tempering as 
was destined to be wrought in me. As 
soft, malleable metal I had come to 
the Pacific. The hand of the toiler had 
borne me to the furnace on the night 
when I found my father’s diary, and I 
had writhed beneath the blast when I 
had come to realise that the schooner 
was the Christian Fatth, and Cullom 
my father’s assassin. That was the 
first ordeal, all the more trying for the 
impotence resulting from the necessity 
of protecting Delphine. Next had 
come Silverside’s temptation to strike 
down the two blacks, and whether I 
proved weak or strong under this test 
Iam not sure to thisday. At any rate, 
the result of my action had been the 
final stage of the tempering process: 
the plunging of the glowing metal into 
cold water ; and here I was, like a new- 
forged blade, cold, keen-edged and 
hungry for my work. 

I looked wistfully at the schooner, 
then up at the sun, now well past the 
meridian, and cursed the necessary 
delay. Some conviction, unbased on 
any reasoning, told me that my score 
would soon be settled. After reading 
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the diary it had seemed to me that I 
had known hatred and the thirst for 
vengeance, but that was nothing to 
what I felt as I stood there in the 
swamp. Like a man turning the pages 
of a ledger I examined my account 
with Cullom. He had given my father 
as a feast to cannibals, and turned his 
consecrated vessel into a floating ulcer 
of greed and lust. God knows what 
subsequent crimes the possession of 
the Christian Faith had made possible 
to Cullom, but he had come at last to 
the threshold of perhaps the most evil 
act of his life, if what Silverside said 
were true, and Delphine might look 
for no mercy. Between Cullom and 
his prey was only a half-naked man, 
solitary and unarmed, whom he had 
been hunting through the jungle like 
a water-rat, shivering on the edge of 
a morass and staring with burning 
eyeballs at the vessel, where there was 
waiting for the sacrifice a sweet and 
innocent girl, scarcely more than a 
child, who must at that very moment 
consider herself to have been basely 
deserted by her two cowardly com- 
panions, who*must have seemed to 
save themselves, like frightened curs, 
leaving her under the fangs of the wolf. 

This last thought was bitterest of 
all. How was Delphine to know what 
my stratagem had been? To her it 
must have seemed rank, selfish cowar- 
dice. There had been no time to tell 
her of my plan. To her eyes I must 
have squattered off into the morass 
like a winged water-fowl. Contrast 
this with the act of her Kanaka boy, 
who at the first hint of violence to his 
mistress had flung himself unarmed at 
Cullom’s throat, and weltered in his 
blood the next second. 

Yet there must have been some 
Angel Militant close to me, for I stared 
out at the schooner hungrily and con- 
fident of success. Something seemed 
to whisper to me that I was Nemesis, 
and that it needed but a little patience 
before the table of vengeance was 
spread. I have no idea how long | 
stood there glaring out at the schooner 
like some hungry beast of prey, but it 
must have been more than two hours, 
and after awhile I saw the whaleboat 





“He ran abaft the wheel, and stood there glowering at me over the spokes like a wild beast at bay,” 
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return loaded, almost awash, with its 
putrid but valuable cargo. It went in 
again, this time without Cullom, for I 
saw his white-clad figure standing by 
the rail directing the blacks, who may 
have been cutting out the rotten 
molluscs. I knew that the filth sluiced 
through the scuppers would attract a 
multitude of sharks, and yet I had a 
feeling that when the time came I need 
have no fear of them. There is surely 
a divination which comes in moments 
of crisis. History would seem to 
prove this, and yet fools say in their 
hearts there is no God. 

The whaleboat returned again, and 
I looked at the sun and saw that it 
was getting low. Realising how quickly 
the tropic night comes down, I turned 
away from the creek and began to wade 
through the jungle toward the mouth 
of the lagoon. Before I had gone far 
the water deepened and I began to 
swim, dragging myself ahead by the 
undergrowth. My coat hampered me, 
so I tore it off and flung it away, 
swarming on barefooted and naked to 
the belt, with Sam Lung’s heavy 
knife dangling from a cord around my 
neck. It must have caught on some 
snag, for a little later when I reached 
for it to cut a creeper which entangled 
me I found that it was gone. 

The flat water swarmed with life ; 
big fishes glided out from under me, 
and more than once a great banded 
water-snake wriggled undulating from 
the matted weed and moss through 
which I tore my way. These creatures, 
which would at most times have filled 
me with horror, left me quite unmoved. 
I felt as though I were a part of their 
world ; an amphibian, some subject of 
Neptune’s realm. More than that, I 
was Fate—an avenger of the blood. 

Coming out at last on the edge of 
the lagoon I looked back and saw that 
the schooner had swung head out to 
meet the incoming tide, placing me on 
the starboard bow, and perhaps a mile 
away. Distance meant nothing to me 
except in units of time. I had always 
been a strong swimmer from the days 
when Keowa Harry had taught me 
how to dive for shells, and to slip under 
a fourteen-foot comber and trick the 
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undertow. Thanks to an inheritance 
of virile blood and clean living I was 
almost immune from physical fatigue. 
Even if it had been otherwise, the fire 
of hatred and a cleaner flame which 
burned for Delphine would have 
carried me on. 

On the edge of the jungle I hauled 
myself up into a crotch and waited. 
The sun went down in a glory of 
crimson, saffron, and gold, and almost 
immediately the light began to wane, 
as it seemed, in soft, rhythmic, pulsating 
waves of colour. A faint air from the 
sea, the last of the dying trade, ruffled 
back the surface of the lagoon like a 
hand passed over rose-tinted velours. 
Then, as it darkened, I saw the whale- 
boat coming from the shore again, and 
scarcely had she got alongside, when 
the blacks turned to on the mainsail 
halliards and the big sail came slowly 
up, shot with the crimson and gold and 
opalescent yellow of the swift after- 
glow which made the surface of the 
lagoon translucent as the inside of a 
polished shell. The darkness followed 
quickly. The sky became a purple 
dome, flecked with pale, low-hung 
stars. Across the still, burnished water 
came the whine of sheaves, and pre- 
sently I saw the dark mass of the 
foresail rising against the luminous 
sky. 

The time had come, for at any 
moment now the land breeze might 
spring up. I slid like an otter into the 
soft, darkening water. It felt like 
cream, and I lounged forward slowly 
and with long, even strokes. There 
seemed no limit to the reserve strength 
in me, and as the muscles of arms and 
shoulders swelled and hardened, | 
thought hungrily of Cullom. 

Presently, as I swam, there came up 
from the water a dull concussion, 4 
booming, gurgling sound. An echo 
was thrown back from the side of the 
crater. Again came the booming 
noise, as if from the water, and the echo 
from the high land. 

“ Silverside,’ I said to 
“Cullom was right when he called 
the man a fox.” 

Silverside continued firing, and pre- 
sently there came a more violent 


myself. 
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concussion, and there sprang from 
beside the schooner a sudden glow. 
There was the sound of a heavy report, 
and a reverberation was tossed about 
from side to side of the lagoon. I 
guessed at once what was afoot. 
Cullom must have had a small gun 
stowed somewhere aboard, and he had 
got it up on deck, and was firing at the 
flash of Silverside’s rifle. The report 
sounded like that of a modern breech- 
loading gun, a one-pounder, perhaps. 
The drunken fool must have known 
how slim a chance there was of hitting 
anybody, but no doubt he was elated 
at the recapture of Delphine, and was 
firing in silly bravado. Whatever his 
motive, nothing could have served me 
better, as the concussion was sure to 
scare away the sharks, while the 
absurd display would attract the atten- 
tion of the crew. 

As I swam on, I almost smiled to 
inyself, and the words of an old- 
fashioned doggerel began to jingle in 
my brain : 

“I’m sorry for Mr. Bluebeard, 

“TI hate for to cause him pain, 

“But ah of a spree there’s sure 
to be 

“When I get aboard again... . 

Over on the beach, Silverside was 
working cleverly, for now and then he 
would fire two shots almost simul- 
taneously, and I knew that this was to 
give the impression that the two of us 
were together. Then Cullom’s one- 
pounder would bark, and the basin of 
the lagoon would amplify it to a roar. 
I could imagine the drunken brute 
firing away at Silverside’s flash, while 
the blacks craned their necks and 
watched admiringly, and no one with 
ever a thought of the Fate that was 
gliding down in the arms of the new 
flood tide, breathing hatred and ven- 
geance, while Cullom safeguarded the 
most dangerous part of the passage 
with the detonations of his one- 
pounder. 

_A puff of air, the forerunner of the 
might breeze off the land, brought 
down to me the taint of powder 
smoke . . . and it seemed as though 
old memories began to awaken, old 
Instincts to revive. The current was 


carrying me swiftly, and soon the dark, 
slack sails of the schooner loomed 
ahead, and a few minutes later the long 
jibboom shot out like a lance, and I 
found myself against the forefoot of the 
schooner. The tide was rippling past 
her short-hove cable, and the flare of 
her overhanging bows sheltered me 
from possible discovery. I hoisted 
myself across the bobstay, then stood 
up, gripping the martingale guy, 
climbed softly upon it, and hauled my 
head above the bulwarks, looking 
down the sweep of her deck. 

Standing by the windlass, his back 
to me, was a native, who, from his 
manner of holding himself, looked to 
be anold man. At the foot of the fore- 
mast were four more of the crew, and 
further aft were several more. I saw 
Cullom’s white figure in the stern. He 
was sighting the gun, and as I looked 
there came a report, and a shell went 
humming away to the beach. Before 
the echo had died I was up over the 
bulwarks and on the deck. The moon 
had risen, and its horizontal rays struck 
me full in the face, and as I straightened 
my body the old man by the windlass 
turned and looked at me. He tottered 
back, clutching at his body with both 
hands, and I saw the shine of his eye- 
balls. His face was working, and he 
seemed trying to speak. I took a 
step forward, and he screamed. 

“ Miss’ Ames . . . Missi’ Ames 
. . . he cried, then turned and bolted 
away aft. I sprang to the windlass 
and wrenched out one of the iron 
brakes which was still shipped, for 
Cullom was only waiting for the 
breeze to get his anchor and go out. 
My fingers closed around the iron, and 
Iswungitup. It was a fearful weapon, 
longer than a crowbar, and of about 
equal weight, but flattened, and with a 
round handle. 

The scream of the old man was 
echoed from down the deck. With an 
answering roar I sprang forward. 
Although I did not realise that the 
native had called me by name, the 
panic did not surprise me. I had 
counted on something of the sort. 
Afterwards, I understood that the old 
savage had taken me for the avenging 
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spirit of my father, in whose massacre 
he had no doubt taken part. 

As I rushed down the deck the panic 
became a wild stampede. I overtook 
a man whose foot slipped in a mass of 
stinking oyster filth and struck him 
down, crushing the dome-shaped skull 
as one would break an egg. Howling 
like dogs, the natives fled aft, and leaped 
over the taffrail into the lagoon. Only 
one man turned to face me, knife in 
hand, and him I dealt two blows. The 
first broke his arm like a twig, the 
second tore the top of his head away, 
and I leaped over his body to reach 
Cullom, who was standing by the gun 
like a man dazed. He screamed as 
he saw my face, and flung out both his 
hands, and I saw that he was unarmed. 
Then, turning, he ran. abaft the wheel, 
and stood there glowering at me over 
the spokes like a wild beast at bay. 

I glanced around the deck. There 
was not a living thing in sight. The 
stage had been cleared, as one might 
say, for Cullom and me to play our 
final act. I let the windlass brake fall 
on the deck beside me, and walked 
slowly toward him. He gave a sort of 
growling whine, the same noise that a 
dog makes when caught to be beaten, 
then turned and slunk back against 
the gallows-frame which took the weight 
of the main-boom when the sail was 
slacked down. I thought at first that 
he was going to leap overboard after 
the blacks, but maybe fear of the 
sharks prevented. 

I walked up to him slowly, and again 
he threw out his arms, though he must 
have seen that I was empty-handed. 

“What are ye...” he snarled, 
“man or de’il ?” 

“You know who I am,” I answered, 
and took a step nearer. His eyes 
shone at me like the eyes of a cornered 
rat. 

“ Then 
whined. 

““Yes,”’ I answered, ‘I am Ais son 
. . . just as this is his vessel . . . the 
Christian Faith.” 

To this day I believe that until I 
spoke the man was overcome with 
superstitious fear; that he had heard 
the ‘‘ Missi’ Ames” screamed by the 


’ 


yare his son...” he 
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old savage, and then, seeing my face, 
took me, as had the black, for the 
avenging spirit of my father. No 
doubt the resemblance between us 
may have been strong in that hour, 
for even as a callow youth, fresh to all 
emotion, Fairfax had recognised me 
from my likeness to my father. But 
for Cullom the sound of my voice broke 
the spell, and as he realised that he had 
to deal with flesh and blood and not a 
spirit, his strength came back and he 
sprang for me. 

I met him body to body, chest to 
chest, and my arms slipped under his 
and gripped him around the small of 
his back. I forced him against the 
gallows-frame, a sort of scaffold-like 
affair, which had a transverse beam a 
little less than waist high to brace the 
two upright joists. Only for. that we 
would have fallen ; as it was, he braced 
himself against it for a moment, and 
we stood there locked in each other's 
grip. I dropped my head, driving it 
under his chin. He shifted his hold, 
trying to get his arms under mine, and 
failing in this his thick hands went to 
my throat. But my chin was against 
my chest, and he could do nothing. 

And then I began to put out slowly 
the strength that God had given me, 
and as my grip tightened I could feel 
the breath as it was squeezed from his 
quivering body. I began to force him 
back from above, driving my head 
against his throat while my arms took 
up the slack as he yielded. His body 
began to bend backward, for I had 
him against the transverse beam of 
the gallows-frame, and he could not 
fall. 

Backward he went, slowly back- 
ward, for I took my time. I knew that 
the sodden strength was running out 
of him like water from a sieve, and 
that it needed only a minute or two to 
leave him like putty in my hands. 
His last remaining breath burst from 
him in a groan. . . and I took him up 
still more slack in my knotted arms. 
Back, still back ... and his spine 
was curved like a bent bow. The 
weight of my head and chest was against 
the upper part of him, and my knees 
were against his thighs so that he could 

















not slip. Back... still back, until 
his body was like a semicircle. He 
coughed stranglingly, and the blood 
burst from his mouth and came down 
on me like a hot shower. Yet still I 
pressed him back until it seemed to 
me that I had met with a sudden 
resistance. But there was nothing 
there to take his weight, and I put out 
all of my strength for the final squeeze, 
and as I forced him down across the 
transverse there came a sudden jar 

. and I knew that his back was 
broken. 


XVII. 


A rustle at my shoulder roused me 
as I was staring at Cullom’s body on 
the deck, and I turned and saw Del- 
phine. God forgive me! for the last 
hour I had almost forgotten her. She 
certainly had not figured in my thought 
when I had dropped the capstan bar 
and reached for Cullom with my bare 
hands. And yet, when I turned and 
saw her standing there, it seemed to 
me that she had been my single incen- 
tive; and where, so shortly ago, I had 
seemed to have lost sight of her, I now 
forgot vengeance and Cullom, and my 
whole heart went out to the white, 
shrinking figure at my elbow. 

I was naked to the waist, my shoul- 
ders and arms dripping with blood, 
but at sight of her I never thought 
how I must have appeared, and held 
out my arms. She did not hesitate, 
but came into them sobbing wildly. 
I drew her close, lifted her face and 
kissed her. She grew quiet, and I 
felt her hands steal up and clasp 
behind my neck. 

“T knew that you would come .. . 
I knew that you would come... 
she sobbed. 

“And you didn’t think that I had 
deserted you ?” 


“Never... .”’ She pushed herself 
gently away. ‘‘ You are covered with 
blood . . . ” she cried. 


“Blood of a beast,” I answered, 
“not mine.” 
“You are not hurt ?”’ 


“Not a scratch... except from 


the thorns.”’ 
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She looked down at the body on the 
deck, then drew back a little. 

“Is he dead ?” she asked, in a low 
voice. 

“He is well on the way to hell by 
now,’’ I answered, cheerfully. 

“ And all the black men ?” 

“Two have gone Cullom’s road. 
The rest jumped overboard and swam 
for it.” I stared toward the dark 
shore, wondering at hearing nothing 
from Silverside. Then I looked at 
Delphine. 

“Go below, my dear,” I said. ‘‘ See 
what you can find toeat. Iam hungry, 
now that the strain is over. Besides, 
there is some work for me here.” 

She looked up at me with a little 
smile, and I caught her in my arms and 
kissed her. The freshness of her face 
was like flowers bathed in dew. She 
had changed her water-soaked clothes 
for clean linen which she had found in 
the lockers of the mate’s room. A 
quaint figure she made in the loose 
garments which hung about her like 
a shawl. I doubt if she realised the 
danger she had escaped, frightened 
though she had been, nor did my own 
mind dwell on it, now that the peril 
was past. I had no wish to stain 
Cullom’s memory beyond the crimes 
which already blackened his soul. It 
is even possible that he might have 
respected her tender youth and inno- 
cence. I do not know, but at the time 
I was willing to forgive him, now that 
he was dead by my hand as it should 
have been. 

Delphine went below, and I set 
about my work. The obsequies of 
Cullom and his blacks were short, and 
showed no partiality of race. These 
finished, I threw off the turns of the 
halliards and lowered the sails. I had 
no fear of attack from the shore, but 
I looked under bow and stern to see 
that nobody was hiding there. Then 
I drew a bucket of water and washed 
and went below. Delphine greeted 
me with a smile, then blushed and 
looked away, for I was still stripped to 
the belt ; and to a person who is in the 
habit of seeing daily nude brown 


skins, the sight of a white one is always 
the mate’s 


startling. I went into 
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room, and was soon rigged out in a 
suit of neat blues. Poor chap, he had 
carried his French love of finery even 
aboard a private vessel. 

I felt like a different person as I 
came out, clean and refreshed. There 
was some food on the table, but what 
I noticed first were Cullom’s revolver 
and a goblet half full of pearls of 
varying sizes. Delphine, her face like 
a rose, came shyly toward me. 

“T can’t believe it big 
brother,” said she, tremulously. But 
I reached out and drew her into my 
arms. 

“Your big brother has gone away, 
never to come back, sweetheart,” I 
whispered. ‘‘ Are you sorry ?” 

She looked up at me with misty eyes 
and quivering lips. 

“No...” she murmured, “ not if 
you really love me.” 

My arms tightened about the yield- 
ing figure, and I found myself saying 
rapturous words, such as I had never 
believed men really said. Delphine, 
glowing under my kisses, murmured 
back. She nestled close to me, her 
dark, curly head against my chest, 
while I told her of all that had hap- 
pened; my meeting with Silverside 
and the rest. When I had finished her 
arms went about my neck, her glowing 
face was pressed to mine, and for 
several moments neither of us spoke. 
There were tears against my cheek, 
and the hearts of both of us were full 
to bursting. We were both too filled 
with the sense of God’s goodness to us 
to try to speak. 

To the person hedged about by 
civilisation and its artificialities, it may 
seem strange that after the blood and 
violence of the last hour we two should 
have sat there in the cabin with 
glowing hearts, exchanging vows of 
love and tenderness for all the world as 
though we had been hundreds of leagues 
away from savagery and strife. Yet, in 


my belief, we are none of us so far 
removed from elemental passions which 
have always gone with the struggle 
for existence and the right to live and 
love, that those of us who are men find 
it strange or shocking when Fate 
decrees that we shal] win our mates by 
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force of arms, or those who are women 


find it appalling to be so won. There 
was nothing callous or unnatural in 
our position. As I see it, even to-day, 
while in the centre of civilisation, and 
surrounded by wife and children and 
friends, it is far more natural, and as 
God ordained, to fight for a bride than 
to win her by mere persuasion or the 
power of gold. From time immemorial 
the steaming blood of an enemy has 
gone to savour kisses of the purest 
and tenderest passion, and in sur- 
roundings such as ours we hark back 
quickly to the early instincts of our 
race. Then, too, Delphine was no 
nervous, cringing product of an over- 
civilisation. She was the daughter of 
Daniel Fairfax, and a mother who for 
years had found the strength and will 
to do a man’s work. Delphine herself 
had been conceived of a primordial 
passion, and though she was endowed 
with a sweetness which may have been 
absent in either parent, yet there was 
no lack in her of rich, red blood, and 
even of a quality of ruthlessness which 
may have been partly hereditary, 
partly the result of her island life. 
This same ruthlessness, when all is 
said, obtains more frequently in women 
than in men, perhaps because of the 
maternal instinct, the grandest in the 
world in its one idea. Cullom was 
dead, and Delphine was glad—all the 
gladder, perhaps, that he had fallen 
by my hand. So what more need be 
said ? His evil memory slid from our 
thoughts as his evil body had slid from 
the rail a few short minutes before, 
and the only difficulty was to realise 
that all of the immediate past was not 
a nightmare. 

That which was far more concrete 
came from the contact of the pliant 
body which I held in my arms, and the 
warm, quivering lips which were 
pressed to mine. Wherefore we gave 
ourselves up to the rapture of the hour, 
and I am afraid that we forgot that 
gaunt wolf, Silverside, whose cunning 
had held quite the value of my cruder 
force. Once or twice we spoke of him, 
I believe, but neither of us felt any 
fear for his safety, or any doubt but 
that he would signal to us the following 








day from some point along the beach. 
Silverside had told us that he had sent 
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one of the many caves in the side of the 
crater. 









































“1! looked again, and my heart gave a bound as / recognised the vessel for the ‘ Favourite.’” 


the women with food to a safe hiding 
place, and he was armed. Delphine 
thought that this hiding place must be 









After we had eaten our supper we 


went on deck, which was still foul 
from the reek of the pearl oysters. 
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Those still uncut I shovelled into the 
whaleboat, and let her drift off at the 
end of a long painter. Then I sluiced 
down the decks and set the awning, 
for it did not seem prudent to sleep 
below, although I had not much fear 
of the blacks trying to retake the 
schooner. 

Delphine soon became drowsy, poor 
girl ; so I sent her to bed, and spent the 
night alternately dozing in a hammock 
and patrolling the vessel. Nothing 
occurred to disturb us. The chances 
are that the old fellow who had first 
seen me had already told his mates 
that the spirit of ‘‘ Missi ’’ (Missionary) 
Ames had returned to destroy and 
take vengeance on them. No doubt I 
had loomed gigantic with the newly- 
risen moon glowing pallidly on my 
white skin. My likeness to my father 
was striking, I was afterwards told. 
Fairfax had known me from it after 
an interval of many years, and perhaps 
the old savage had always been uneasy 
about the crime, as a missionary holds 
a certain spiritual fear for even the 
cannibals. 

I was dozing restfully in the crimson 
dawn when Delphine came to me. We 
spent the day in waiting for some news 
of Silverside, but not a sign did we see 
of any living being. Delphine wished 
to go to the bungalow to get some of 
her things, but I would not hear of it. 
I did not know where the savages 
might be lurking, and I was unwilling 
to leave the boat on the beach while 
we went to the house, nor could I 
think of letting her go alone. So we 
remained aboard, resting and quite 
happy, and when the night came | 
remained on deck, as_ the night 
before. 

Still another day came with no sign 
from Silverside. I began to wonder 
what we should do if he failed entirely 
to appear. The only course seemed to 
remain as we were and wait for Gaston 
Berdou. Delphine was worried about 
her women, one of whom was her old 
nurse, and the other two the wives of 
the men whom Cullom had shot down. 
My own conviction of the matter was 
that the blacks had found the hiding 


place, killed the women, and kept 
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Silverside from returning after fresh 
ammunition; but I said nothing of 
this to Delphine. 

We were sitting under the awning 
when suddenly Delphine, who had been 
facing the bow, sprang to her feet with 
a cry. 

“Look... leek... ae” 

I picked up the glasses and ran to 
the main rigging. Half-way up I 
made out a schooner heading for the 
atoll with a fresh, following breeze. 
As she neared the reef, Delphine, who 
had climbed up beside me, studied her 
through the glass, 

“That is not mother,” she said. 
“The sails of the Rossignol are newer 
than that, and this schooner is 
larger.” 

I looked again, and my heart gave a 
bound as I recognised the vessel for 
the Favourite. There was a patch on 
the mainsail of which I remembered 
the shape. 

“It’s the Favourite,” I said. 
did Connor find this place ?’ 

Down came the schooner, hauling on 
the wind, as we had done, to pass 
between the double line of reefs, then 
paying off smartly to run down through 
the second entrance. In came her jib, 
the mainsail dropped after it, and under 
foresail and forestaysail she glided 
into the lagoon and headed straight 
for where we lay. Close aboard I 
recognised the short, squat figure of 
Connor, and beside him at the wheel 
a slender person in white clothes. 
Delphine uttered a scream of delight. 

“There is mother,’”’ she cried, and 
began to wave frantically. Scarcely 
had the vessel lost her way when down 
went the anchor and a boat took the 
water. The Kanakas tumbled aboard 
and picked up their oars, and Connor 
and the woman slipped down and took 
their places in the stern. The boat 
shoved clear and came foaming toward 
us 


“ How 


“* Trail ’’ shouted Connor, and 
the boat glided alongside, and a 


moment later Connor was up over the 
rail and had me in a grip that made 
my ribs crack. 

‘Glory be to the Virgin... ” he 
bawled. ‘‘ Lad, lad, I niver hoped to 














see you this side the Valley o’ the 
Shadow.” And he passed the back of 
his horny hand across his eyes. 

I loosed myself from his hug, and 
turned to see Delphine locked in her 
mother’s arms, and when the two 
separated and Mrs. Fairfax turned to 
me I could understand how she had 
deceived the world so long in the 
personality of Gaston Berdou. She 
was nearly as tall as I, straight as a 
mast, with a supple figure which be- 
trayed no feminine curves beyond the 
fullness of bosom which was masked 
by her loose serge coat and pongee 
shirt. Her face was that of a handsome 
fellow of twenty-five, with a Latin 
softness of feature, an olive skin with 
a warm flush shining through from 
beneath, eyes of a deep, violet blue 
which were black lashed, and _ hair 
which clustered in a dark, wavy mass 
about her ears and the back of her 
head. It was a face which was striking 
at first glance from the expression of 
extreme intelligence, resolution, and 
the suggestion of strongly-contained 
passions. Any man would think twice 
before attempting familiarity or decep- 
tion toward a person with such a face. 
There was a decided masculine note to 
the firm mouth and the darkness of the 
upper lip. 

“Mother,” said Delphine, “this is 
Douglas Ames, who saved me from 
being kidnapped by Cullom. We are 
going to be married as soon as ever 
we can.”” And the rich colour flooded 
her face. 

Followed a perfect chaos of questions 
and counter-questions and interrupted 
answers, until we all became so con- 
fused that Mrs. Fairfax quietly sug- 
gested that we sit down and get at 
the tale with some sort of coherence. 
I was elected narrator, so I began from 
the time when I had parted with 
Connor on the beach. The story held 
them tense and quiet, though Connor 
had to be suppressed several times by 
an authoritative word or two from 


Mrs. Fairfax, who was listening in- 
tently, a glow in her cheeks, and her 
deep, blue eyes never leaving my face. 
But when I told briefly of Cullom’s 
death, Connor burst from all restraint. 
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He sprang to his feet and gave me 
another hug. 


“Oh, lad, lad...” he almost 
sobbed. ‘And ye bruk the divil’s 
back on the brace o’ the gallus’-frame ? 
Glory to the Saints. Oh, but hell 
must ha’ been hungry for the baste . . .”’ 

This and much more, until Mrs. 
Fairfax interrupted curtly. 

“Then Silverside and the women 
are on the island... with the 
blacks ?”” She turned toConnor. ‘We 
must arm and go ashore at once,’’ said 
she. ‘I think that I know where the 
women are hiding. Keowa Harry took 
me once to a cave which he had found 
on the other side of the crater while 
hunting goats. He said at the time 
that if we should ever need a refuge 
it would be a perfect place, as there is a 
sort of labyrinth inside. The women 
knew of the place.” She looked at 
me. ‘“ Did Silverside tell you why 
Cullom was so anxious to destroy 
him ?”’ she asked. 

*“No,” I answered. 

“Cullom was for many years Von 
Bulow’s man. He learned that the 
comprador had advanced money to 
Silverside, taking his simple, unen- 
dorsed note. Then he discovered later 
that Silverside had bought the Rossig- 
nol and turned her over to ‘ Gaston 
Berdou.’ Cullom met me two years 
ago in Apia and tried to blackmail me. 
He suspected my real identity, and 
wished me to marry him and turn the 
schooner into a pearler, saying that he 
knew of an island where he was sure 
there were rich pearl fisheries. Failing 
with me, he went to Silverside and 
tried to intimidate him. Silverside 
was then cook in a hotel in Melbourne, 
and, in his ruthless way, when he dis- 
covered that Cullom had him to some 
extent in his power, he attempted to 
poison him, and very nearly succeeded. 
But Cullom recovered, and Silverside 
fled to the United States. As soon as 
Cullom was able he went to Von Bulow 
and told him what he knew, with the 
result that when I went into Apia on 
this last trip Von Bulow libelled the 
schooner. She was taken in custody, 
and I went to Suva by steamer to try 
to arrange the matter with Von Bulow. 
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He refused to make any terms what- 
ever, and now I understand why. 
Knowing that Silverside would be 
obliged to bring the yawl here, he 
wished to delay my return. In Suva 
I met Captain Connor, who agreed to 
bring me here, for I was anxious about 
Delphine.” 

“Ye see, lad,’’ said Connor, ‘‘ when 
you did not show up I thought ye must 
have crossed the trail o’ Silverside 
and followed it, God knows where. 
I went to Von Bulow, and he grinned 
like a haythen joss, and denied all 
knowledge of ayther you or the cook. 
Then, in Paul’s place, I heard a dis- 
quietin’ tale from a dhrunken beach- 
comber av a fight down be the ind 0’ 
the town and two men shanghaied by 
a gang o’ coolies. This felly had 
skulked benathe a wall, fearin’ another 
hand might be naded. ‘Why coolies ?’ 
I said to mesilf, and when the nixt 
mor’rning I saw that the pearlin’ yawl 
had gone out I begun to have me 
doubts. Inquirin’ here and there, I 
found she was in command o’ Sam 
Lung, that I knew to be in Von Bulow’s 
pay, and I wint to the ould divil and 
charged him with kidnappin’. He 
grinned more than iver, and knew 
nothin’. So when Gaston Berdou 
come aboard and told me he was the 
widdy o’ Dan’! Fairfax, and would I 
please give him, or her, I should say, a 
ride to the island where she had left 
her daughter, and that ’twas there she 
had been gatherin’ pearls, and that Von 
Bulow had libelled the schooner, 
claimin’ it was bought with his money 
loaned to Silverside, and that the 
Chinaman would make no terms, I 
begun to see some light. So away 
we come, and now... ” 

But I was not listening, interesting 
as the tale was. Something down the 
beach had caught my eye, and I 
jumped up and reached for the glass. 

Half a mile below the bungalow 
there had slipped from the dense 
foliage a white figure, which seemed to 
pause for an instant, then turned and 
came running swiftly up the beach in 
our direction. It had covered perhaps 
a hundred yards, when from the jungle 
farther down from the spot whence it 
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had emerged there appeared first one, 
then three more blacks. A _ fifth 
appeared, then a sixth and a seventh, 
leaping out of the undergrowth to turn 
and course after the quarry like a pack 
of wolves. 

“Look...” Icried. “ It’s Silver- 
side ...and the blacks are after 
him.” 


XVIII. 


Connor and I, acting on one impulse, 
rushed for the boat. Cullom’s revolver 
was lying on the companionway hatch, 
and I snatched it up as I went. We 
tumbled into the boat, to the startled 
astonishment of the crew, for as the 
boat was hidden from the beach by 
the schooner they had seen nothing. 

Connor was bellowing orders as he 
went over the side, and in a jiffy we 
had shoved clear and were heading in 
for the beach. Standing in the stern 
we could see that the blacks were 
gaining rapidly on Silverside, who 
presently cut across down the beach 
for the hard sand at the water’s edge. 
He must have seen the boat immediately 
it passed clear of the schooner, for he 
flung up one arm as if in a frantic 
appeal for haste. 

“Pull, ye divils... pull...” 
roared Connor; and the stout ash 
bent under the muscular arms of the 
Kanakas, who guessed now that some 
desperate business was afoot. 

As we foamed ahead, rapidly les- 
sening the distance between us, I 
could see that the blacks had shortened 
Silverside’s lead by more than half, 
and at the present rate were bound 
to overtake him before we should have 
got within a quarter of a mile. Silver- 
side must have realised it too, for 
suddenly he splashed out through 
the water until chest deep, when he 
flung himself forward and began to 
swim. The three foremost blacks fol- 
lowed him. Silverside struck out at 
right angles from the beach, and for 
the moment my relief was intense, for 
I did not believe that any man, white 
or black, could outswim that amphi- 
bian. Connor slightly altered the 
boat’s course, and as we watched it 














was plain that the three dark heads 


were rapidly overhauling the first 
one. And then Connor gripped my 
arm. 


“Look,” said he, ‘‘ another hand in 
the game... . ” 

Some distance ahead of Silverside 
a dark object was moving through the 
water, slowly shortening the distance 
between them. The surface of the 
lagoon was very still, and it needed but 
a single glance to see that this new 
factor was a shark. Silverside had 
discovered it, for he was beating the 
water as he swam, and I could guess 
at the terror of the poor wretch. But 
at least this last menace removed the 
former peril, for the blacks discovered 
the monster, and turning made back 
for shore, shouting and splashing and 
keeping close together. 

“Pull... pull. . . ” shouted Con- 
nor, jumping up and down and flinging 
his arm at the straining Kanakas. We 
were still five hundred yards from Silver- 
side, whom the shark was steadily 
approaching, and in the hope of 
frightening the brute by the concussion 
I threw up the revolver, aimed above 
the gliding fin, and fired. The ball 
splashed the water a little short and 
in a fairly good line, but was without 
effect, for the fin approached even 
closer to the struggling man. _ It 
seemed to pass in front of him, and I 
fired again, taking the risk of hitting 
the swimmer. The fin passed on to 
the other side, then turned and started 
to return. 

“Keep it up, lad,” roared Connor. 
“ The baste is a bit leary.” 

Again I fired, and again, as it seemed, 
without effect. Above the thresh of 
our oars came the sound of Silverside’s 
repeated screams — shrill, frantic, 
agonised. We were getting close now, 
and could plainly see the swirls in the 
water made by the shark’s sinuous tail 
as it sculled back and forth, working 
gradually closer. Once the fin dis- 
appeared, and we thought that it was 
all over, for Silverside’s head vanished 
almost at the same time. But a 


moment later it reappeared, as did also 
the shark, which turned slowly and 
advanced to the attack. 
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” 


“ Fire, 
Connor. 

I pressed the trigger, but there came 
only a click in response. I had 
snatched up the loaded revolver with- 
out waiting to run below after the 
cartridge belt. 

“ Tt’s empty,” I cried. 

“Then bang on the gunnel with a 
stretcher,’ bawled Connor. “ God 
saveus... there he goesagain. .. .” 

We were now so close that we could 
see the huge, mottled shape through 
the clear water, and the shine of the 
belly as the shark rolled on its side 
and lunged at the struggling man. 
But Silverside dived again, straight 
down, like a diving guillemot. Several 
seconds passed, and they seemed like 
hours. Then up came the glistening 
face just under our bows, and as it 
broke from the water scream after 
scream rang out, and we saw that he 
was flapping like a wounded duck in a 
smother of bloody spume. The shark 
appeared at a distance of ten yards, 
and, as though roused to greater 
activity by the flavour in its maw, 
turned with surprising swiftness and 
rushed back to the attack. 

But Silverside was already under the 
boat’s bows, and as the bow oar turned 
on his thwart he saw the crisis, whipped 
up the boat-hook, and cast it harpoon- 
like at the broad back of the shark as it 
passed in front of him. The brute 
swerved, there was a wide whirlpool 
and the sucking sound of the water... 
and then a white body in a crimson 
zone came writhing against the side, 
and was gathered up in the powerful 
arms of the stroke oar. 

I bent over Silverside as he lay limp 
and inanimate in the bottom of the 
boat, where the big Kanaka had gently 
lowered him. Blood was gushing from 
somewhere, and as I turned him over 
we saw that his right arm had been 
shorn off at the elbow as cleanly as 
though cut away by a single blow of 
an axe. It did not take two seconds 
to apply a tourniquet. Silverside lay 
unconscious, lifeless, to all appearance, 
for his breathing was imperceptible, 
and he was without pulse. 

“Take him to the Favourite,” I said 


lad, fire growled 
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to Connor. ‘My surgical kit is 
aboard, and I can do what’s neces- 
sary.” 

Connor nodded and swung the boat’s 
head. The men gave way, and for a 
moment we ploughed along in silence. 
Then, said Connor : 

“ Look at the felly’s remainin’ thumb, 
docthor. Belike Jawn Shark has not 
done him so bad a turn as it might 
appear. The ways of Fate are 
amazin’.”’ 

I stooped and raised Silverside’s left 
hand, turning it palm upward. Glancing 
at the thumb, which was long and well 
formed, we saw that it was free of any 
scar. Connor, leaning over my 
shoulder, gave a grunt of satisfaction. 

“There’s the damnin’ evidence 0’ 
the Fairfax case reposin’ in the belly 
of a tiger-shark,” said he. ‘“ Any man 
who wants it can go there and look 
for it.” 

“But how about Von Bulow?” I 
asked. ‘‘He could testify that he 
saw the mark on the store list.” 

“Von Bulow will do no testifyin’ 
whatsoever,” said Connor, dryly. “‘ We 
will saw it off even with Von Bulow. 
We will tell him that if he dares so 
much as yip we will jack him up for 
kidnappin’ you and this poor devil of 
Silverside. Besides, what is it worth, 
his unsupported testimony? for if we 
are questioned, you and I, we will 
perjure ourselves like little men. Silver- 
side has suffered enough, I’m thinkin’; 
and besides, after all I have heard from 
the widdy Fairfax, it was in my 
opinion no crime to strangle ‘ Big 
Devil.’ ”’ 

He fell silent, staring at the uncon- 
scious figure at his feet. 

“A strange, strange man,” he said, 
and shot the whaleboat alongside the 
Favourite. 

I got to work at once on Silverside, 
and had everything finished and the 
dressings applied before he returned to 
consciousness. Connor had gone back 
aboard the Annie Laurie, as Cullom 
had rechristened the Christian Faith, 
and when Silverside’s eyes fluttered 


open, the first face that he saw was that 
of Therese Fairfax, who was leaning 
over his bunk, 
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“Therese .. .” he murmured. His 
deep-set eyes opened wider, and there 
was an expression in their lustrous 
depths which made me turn away my 
head. ‘“‘ Therese...” he repeated in 
a stronger voice. 

“Yes, my poor Yan,” she answered, 
very gently. “‘I am here. All is well.” 

“And Delphine . . .”” he whispered, 


eagerly. 

“ Delphine is unhurt, thanks to you 
and Dr. Ames. Are you in pain, 
Yan?” 


A smile transfigured the gaunt, for- 
bidding face. He turned his head 
slowly. Therese Fairfax was resting 
on one arm, her hand on the edge of the 


pillow. Silverside’s lips brushed her 
wrist. He fell to kissing it, and began 
to sob. There was nothing lover-like 


in the act, which was rather that of a 
dog which licks the hand of its mistress 
and whines. Therese stroked the damp 
forehead with her free hand. Her eyes 
were brimming over, and the tears 
splashed down on the face of Silverside. 
He was murmuring brokenly in a 
strange tongue which sounded like 
Polish, but presently he said, in French: 

‘““T would die tens of deaths for you, 
dearest friend.” 


“You will not die, Yan,’ she 
answered, soothingly. ‘“‘ Here is Dr. 
Ames with some broth for you. Are 


” 


you in too great pain to eat ? 

He looked up at her and smiled. 
“I suffer no pain, Therese,” he said, 
‘and I have not tasted food for three 
days.” 

I handed the broth to Therese. 
‘‘ Feed him slowly,” I said, then turned 
and went slowly out. When I re- 
turned, half an hour later, Silverside 
was talking slowly, and with an effort. 
His returning pulse had brought pain 
with it, as I could see from his eyes. 
Therese looked up at me. Her face 
was pale, and her blue eyes seemed to 
burn. 

‘He says that the blacks found the 
cave where the women were hid,” she 
told me. He thinks that they have 
probably killed them. When you drove 
the blacks off the schooner they swam 
ashore. Silverside had used up all his 
ammunition, but he did not want to 














return to the cave, as he was afraid 
that they would track him there; so he 
made for the other side of the crater, 
then lost his trail in the rocks, where 
he spent the night. The next morning 
he worked around to the hiding place, 
and when he came within sight of the 
cave the blacks were clustered about 
the entrance. They saw him and gave 
chase. They have been hunting him 
ever since, and he has been doubling 
about the island like a fox.”’ 

“T saw the Favourite come in from 
the top of the cliffs,’’ muttered Silver- 
side, ‘‘and as I was nearly spent I 
determined to make a dash, though I 
knew that they were somewhere below 
me. Perhaps they may not have 
killed the women, who might have 
hidden somewhere in the cave. The 
place is a labyrinth.” 

It was too late then to go ashore, as 
the sun was almost down, so we planned 
an expedition for the following day- 
break. I gave Silverside an opiate, 
and we went on deck. 

That night I had a long talk with 
Therese Fairfax, and when it was over 
she took my head in her hands and 
kissed me on either cheek. 

“Le bon Dieu sent you to protect 
my little daughter,” she said. ‘‘ She 
loves you very dearly, it seems ; and, 
of course, you cannot help but love 
her, so you will marry and be radiantly 
happy. God bless you both and send 
you every joy.” 

I tried to thank her in a fitting 
manner, but made rather a mess of it, 
whereat she laughed and kissed me 
again. Then I jumped up and ran 
below, where Delphine was talking to 
Connor. I kissed Delphine, whereat 
Connor, guessing what was afoot, 
promptly followed my example, then 
bawled to the mess boy for a bottle of 
champagne. 

In the course of our falk Therese 
told me Silverside’s early history. He 
was, as I had thought, a Pole of noble 
birth, who had graduated as a phy- 
sician and surgeon and had practised 
in his own country for three years. 
Then, having become involved in a 
revolutionary plot, he with others had 
been sentenced to Siberia. Through 
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his resource and ingenuity Silverside 
had contrived the escape of a party of 
political exiles, but was recaptured and 
underwent severe punishment, in- 
cluding the knout, in spite of which he 
escaped a second time. This effort 
was successful, for he had managed, 
after untold hardship, to get across 
Siberia to the sea, where he had shipped 
as cook aboard a schooner bound for 
a sealing voyage in the Smoky Seas. 
The. man appeared to have been a 
Jonah, for the schooner was captured 
by a Russian gunboat while poaching 
on Russian preserves, and the crew 
were sentenced to the mercury mines. 
Silverside spent four years in this 
awful servitude, when he managed to 
escape, and made his way to Japan, 
where he secured a billet as cook on 
the yacht of the Marquis de Moulin- 
court. Therese had come out from 
France as the companion of the 
marquise, who was a distant relative, 
and Silverside, on board the yacht, 
became imbued with the powerful 
devotion which had been the sole 
incentive of all his subsequent life. 
Therese told me that this unasked 
attachment had been from the first 
unselfish and impersonal. It had been 
the result of her befriending him on 
one or two occasions, and showing him 
a kindliness such as the poor fellow 
had not received for many years at 
the hands of any person. The rest of 
the story I had already heard from 
Silverside, and was vouched for by 
Therese. 

After hearing the tale I must say that 
I felt, as did Connor, that Silverside 
had suffered quite enough, and that, 
as Christian folk, we were bound to do 
all in our power to shield him, without 
regard to the letter of the law. Where 
Therese was concerned the man was 
possessed of a single fixed idea, and 
scarcely to be considered as a respon- 
sible agent. 

I asked Therese (she had told me to 
call her by this name, and I could 
guess why) about the peculiar aversion 
with which Silverside appeared to 
affect everybody with whom he came 
in contact. 

"a, “that is 


she admitted, 
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quite true. I have never heard a 
single person say a good word for the 
poor man. He has often spoken to 
meaboutit. Perhaps it is the haunting 
horror in his face which inspires anti- 
pathy, or perhaps it is because he is a 
man of single ideas, with no place for 
outside affections. In the beginning, 
this one idea was Polish likerty, and 
he was willing to sacrifice anything, or 
anybody, to it without a qualm. 
Afterwards it became myself, and I 
have not the slightest doubt that he 
would always have been quite ready 
to contrive the slaughter of a multitude 
it he thought that it would profit me. 
But this same spirit, which one might 
admire in a faithful dog, is not per- 
missible in a human being, and his 
fellow humans resent it. At first, 
while sorry for Yan, he affected me in 
the same way, but I came later to 
understand and admire him, especially 
when I discovered that his devotion 
was so utterly detached. I knew 
that he loved me, but it has always 
been the love of the soul.” And she 
grew silent and thoughtful. 

Connor, Therese and four of the 
crew, all armed with rifles, went 
ashore at daybreak to look for the 
women. Delphine and I were left 
with two men to guard the vessels, 
though there was small danger of 
attack. We passed the morning 
quietly, and great was our joy when 
the party returned about noon with 
the women, who, as Silverside had 
suggested, had heard the blacks coming 
and hid in one of the many subter- 
ranean passages of the place. They 
had also had the sense to take what 
was left of the food and the two rifles 
with them, so that the blacks had no 
firearms. These were not seen, and 
Connor was for remaining to hunt 
them out, but we all vetoed this plan. 

It was then decided to divide our 
force and proceed to Auckland with 
the two vessels, there to report to the 
authorities the affair of Cullom, and 
to declare the discovery of the pearl 
fisheries. But what was of even 
greater interest to Delphine and my- 
self was Therese’s consent to our 


immediate marriage. 
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Therese, four of Connor’s Kanakas 
and two of the women were to take 
the Annie Laurie directly to Auckland. 
Connor, Delphine and her old nurse 
and I, with three sailors, were to go on 
the Favourite, calling at Suva for a 
few words with Von Bulow, then pro- 


ceeding to Auckland. As the Favourite 
was a schooner of over a hundred tons, 
and a smart sailer, we expected to 
arrive before the others, taking aboard 
Keowa Harry and certain other 
members of Theresa’s crew at Suva. 
And so, at dawn of the next day, 
with what was left of the soft, perfume- 
laden night breeze, we slipped gently 
out of the lagoon, the Annie Laure 
leading the way, and ran between the 
long, double line of reefs over which 
the great surf incessantly thundered; 
and as I stood with arm about my 
bride soon to be, and we looked back 
together at the still lagoon now glowing 
with the promise of the sunrise, and 
the grim crater already painted with 
mauve and saffron and edged with a 
rim of purest gold, I drew the girl to 


. me and kissed her lips and quoted, 


softly : “‘God’s in His heaven; all’s 
right with the world.’ ” 


The rest of my story dwells with me 
mostly as a series of pictures; the 
happy, smiling face of Von Bulow as 
Connor talked to him in no honeyed 
words, and his bland assurance that so 
great was his joy at the pleasant ending 
of the whole unfortunate affair that 
he held no slightest desire to act spite- 
fully toward any living person, though 
his business policy made it necessary 
for him to press his claim on the 
Rossignol, which had been bought with 
his money. This he was permitted 
todo. The old scoundrel sent Delphine 
as a wedding present a superb silver 
tea service, which the humour of the 
situation compelled us to accept. 

Another picture is the courteously- 
conducted official inquiry at Auck- 
land, and the unofficial compliments 
which I received from the clean-cut 
old Englishman who conducted the 
case and expressed his views on the 
service which I had reridered in ridding 
Oceanica of a very great scoundrel. 

















He became a family friend when all 
was over, if not before, and gave 
Delphine away at the wedding cere- 
mony, which was performed by that 
dear old soul, her schoolmaster, the 
Rev. Silas Dinwiddie. 

Still another picture is the wry face 
of Therese when she finally yielded to 
the arguments of Sir Charles, strenu- 
ously supported by Captain William 
Connor, and agreed to shed peace on 
the shade of Daniel Fairfax and claim 
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his fortune. Silverside, greatly broken, 
was likewise reconciled to this. Therese 
had no wish to leave the islands ; the 
life was in her blood, and Silverside 
was happy in the thought that he 
might now serve her faithfully until 
death claimed him. 

But the crowning masterpiece of 
my collection is the picture of Del- 
phine’s radiant face as she raised it 
at the church door and offered her 
fragrant lips to her husband. 


END. 





LA MODE. 


NCE on a time I used to write 
O Of Love, and Life, and Dreams, 
They read my verses with delight, 

But suddenly it seems 
My readers firmly have declined 

To have their feelings harrowed, 
And so the poet’s choice of theme ’s 


Considerably narrowed. 


They ask me lyrics now to write 
On hats, and frocks, and frills, 

These are the subjects that excite 
Their minds, and give them thrills. 
I've seen.the things, with wondering eyes, 

That clothe the giddy throng : 
And they ask me to immortalize 
Their beauties in a song. 


Before the hobble skirt came in 
Some other fellow wrote : 

““ Her feet, like mice, stole in and out 
Beneath her petticoat.”’ 

But nowadays the poet who 
Upon her shoes enlarges, 

If he respects the truth must know 


They look much more like barges. 


I cannot, therefore, rhyme about 
Her slippers’ dainty charm, 

And when I scrutinize her hats 
They fill me with alarm. 

I'd like to sing her robe’s soft flow, 
And undulating grace, 

3ut—looking, as she does, you know— 


I haven’t got the face. 


Perhaps when the wheel of Fashion turns, 


My pen it may inspire ; 


New modes may touch this heart, where burns 


The true poetic fire. 


But I can not, dear English fair, 


Write odes, I will be frank, 


To a hat like an extinguisher 


On a figure like a plank. 





UrsuLA TWENTY. 


A WESTERN ELEGY. 


I AIL Judges ! though clad not in ermine, 


Hail Justice, unshamed and undraped ! 
Would our oath be fulfilled against vermin 
If our brother the hoss thief escaped ? 


Because he had entered our stable, 
And laid lawless hands on the steed, 
We felt he must swing at a cable, 
Though we shuddered to think of the deed. 


I and pard felt excessively tender, 
And the others wept copiouslee, 

As we hitched up a kind of suspender 
From his neck to the bough of a tree. 


Though his manners were frank and good-hearted, 
He will never thieve hosses agen. 

He softly said DAMN and departed, 
And his name is forgotten of men. 


That the land might be free from disorders, 
That Law might be hallowed, and lest 

Every hoss should vamoose from our borders 
We put our poor brother to rest. 


We dug him a hole as was decent, 
And folded his hands as in prayer, 
And we stuck up a stone to the recent 


To show that we’d planted him there. 


Hail Judges ! though ermine ye wear not, 
Hail Justice ! unrobed and uncrowned, 

Ye strike down the sinner, and spare not, 
As per sample, our friend in the ground. 

ro. 

Please note that the words are elided, 
Which tell of the stoppage of breath. 

All tender-souled folks do as I did, 


And talk round the corner of death. 
W. R. TITTERTON. 
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CHAPTER I. 


MR. TANCRED DRIVES TO THE THEATRE. 


drive to the theatre. 
Now, although Mr. Tancred is 
the hero of this story, and the heroes 
of stories have usually no compunc- 
tion about taking cabs, Mr. Tancred 
did not quickly come to this decision. 
Usually he walked from his rooms in 
Bernard-street to the Hilarity; on 
matinée days he took the green ’bus 
from the corner of Russell-square 
down to Bow-street : the "bus cost one 
penny, the cab would cost twelve—to 
be precise, for Tancred hated mean- 
ness and the man must have his tip, 
it would cost fourteenpence. 

Now Mr. Tancred, though he drew 
his fifteen pounds from the Hilarity 
treasury every Friday, which would be 
equivalent to £780 a year if one drew 
it by the year, could rarely allocate so 
large a sum as one-and-twopence to 
the pleasures of cab-driving. . . . No, 
he was not a married man, but he had 
Married brothers and married sisters, 
as well as a re-married mother, all of 
whom regarded him as their surest 
source of income. Besides, there are 
many ways for a successful comedian’s 
money to go, even after it has run the 
gauntlet of the Strand bars going 
home from Treasury. Quite a large 
Proportion of Mr. Tancred’s money 
did escane these bars—it was his in- 


R. TANCRED decided that he 
M would 


variable custom to turn straight up 
Wellington-street on Fridays—so 
much so, indeed, that some denied his 
claim to be a comedian. ‘‘ Tancred has 
no Falstaff in him,’’ the analytical 
would say; ‘‘and you can’t make 
bricks without straw. It’s only his 
mug carries him through.”’ 

Mr. Tancred’s mug, which we shall 
call his countenance, was a _ re2 
grotesque of laughter; the sabre-cut 
mouth, the moon-rounded eyes, the 
confounded Babel of a nose, the whole 
crowned by an almost hairless pate 
and flanked by bat’s-wing ears, was 
depressing as posed by the theatrical 
photographer ; seen on the stage, while 
the solemn voice of its owner weightily 
intoned the gibberish allotted to him, 
the effect was oddly provocative of 
laughter. 

Forty years ago Mr. Tancred had 
been born—one of the several sons of 
a grocer at Tallowmede, in the Mid- 
lands, Jeremiah Pewter being his 
name by birthright. When he went on 
the stage he changed it, inspired by 
the spirit of false analogy, to Tankard, 
whence it evolved through a gradu- 
ated course of misspelling into its pre- 
sent form: Jeremiah became Walter 
through the simpler means of being 
directly exchanged for it. As men 
commonly do, Mr. Tancred had at 
first offered himsclf as a serious actor : 
he suspected his unfitness for Romeo, 
but thought his ideas on Hamlet sufii- 
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ciently novel to make him acceptable 
in the part. He eventually made a 
name as the Gravedigger in that play, 
although actor-managers fell foul of 
him on the ground that his appearance 
excited so much laughter as to turn the 
balance of his scene towards mirth. 
Gradually he drifted into burlesque ex- 


travaganza, where his untiring and 
conscientious humour made him a 


favourite with the public. 

Having decided that he would take 
a cab his common sense dictated the 
next step: he drew one shilling from 
his right waistcoat pocket and two- 
pence from his lounge coat ticket- 
pocket, and placed them in his right 
trouser pocket, so that there might be 
no unnecessary delay in handing them 
to the cabman, thus’ waking in his 
breast false hopes of florins. 

At half-past five Mr. Tancred dined ; 
at five minutes before six he took from 
a place of security behind his photo- 
graph of Miss Marie Flotsam en- 
dorsed ‘‘ To Wal Tancred, Esq.—lor 
Remembrance,”’ a cigarette unachieved 
the night before. At a quarter past he 
threw the butt into the brick-checked 
grate and opened the folding doors 
into his bedroom. There, having re- 
moved his lounge coat and waistcoat, 
he drew on another waistcoat and a 
frock, struggled his left hand into a 
new glove, and with its fellow and an 
umbrella in his right hand, and his re- 
cently ironed hat on his head, descended 
the stairs. At the door he felt for his 
one-and-twopence in his pocket, and 
called deliberately, ‘*‘ Hansom!’’—a 
word frequently practised in his own 
rooms, though rarely enunciated in the 
street. In a moment he was swinging 
into Russell-square, past the green top- 
heavy ’bus which usually brought him 
that way. 

Even the most simple-minded and 
least pretentious of men will at times 
say in his heart that he is as fine a fel- 
low as ever stepped; and this pleasant 
April evening, bowling in his hansom 
down Southampton-row, Mr. Tancred 
held some such emotion. There was a 
block at the corner of Holborn, and it 
seemed in the fitness of things that 
one newspaper boy, nudging another, 
should say: ‘* Know ’im? That’s Mr. 
Wal Tancred. Don’t you wish you was 
goin’ to sce ’im act?—paper, sir?’? 





Mr. Tancred bought an evening paper 
for a penny; and even when a 
wicked young woman at the corner of 
Great Queen-street said, ‘‘If I’d a 
face like that I’d burn it,’? Mr. Tan- 
cred was not offended. ** After all, 
my face is my fortune,’’ he murmured, 
and smiled benignly on her. 

To reach the stage door of the 
Hilarity Theatre it was necessary to 
pass the dingy cobwebbed portal of 
the Royal entrance. To-night it was 
brushed and broomed and dusted, and 
a gorgeous piece of red baize ran from 
it to the gutter. That was why Mr. 
Tancred wore those splendid gloves of 
his, and a frock-coat and a high hat; 
that was why these coins of the realn 
should pass from him to the unneces- 
sary cabman. Royalty to-night was 
coming to see him act. 

Let us be perspicuous. Royalty in 
the person of the eccentric Prince 
Ladislas of Hohenschweitz-zu-Meppel- 
fingen, heir-apparent to his childless 
nephew, the more than _ eccentric 
monarch of that kingdom, was coming, 
with his wife and family, to see the 
Hilarity Company render that typically 
English piece of comedy, entitled 
**The Omnibus Maiden.’’ This they 
had been successfully playing for the 
past twelve months, and in it Mr. 
Tancred took the responsible part of 
Robert, Policeman of Pimlico, singing 


that remarkably droll song, ‘‘ Hi, 
there! Higher up! ” 
Mr. Tancred had never played to 


Royalty before; as an urchin of six 
he had recited ‘‘ Saul’s Address to his 
Army ”’ before the Mayor of his native 
town, a potentate since knighted ; but 
that was standing on the dinner table 
between the claret decanter and the 
cheese platter, with no more inspiring 
emotion than the desire to get pennies 
and be gone. To-night was a greater 
night ; for Mr. Tancred, though he had 
never dipped into the Almanach de 
Gotha, was aware that Ladislas of 
Hohenschweitz (foreigner as he was) 
took precedence of Sir Horatio Wallop 
of Tallowmede. 

‘* Be Jim !”’ said Mr. Tancred to him- 
self, stepping cautiously from his cab, 
as behoved a man an accident to » hom 
might spoil the pleasure of an Heir- 
Apparent—‘‘ perhaps this may be con- 
sidered the greatest day of my life.” 

















— 


He had long since abandoned the hope 
of playing the Dane at Windsor. 

‘* Here,’’? Mr. Tancred told t:: cab- 
man, ‘‘ is your fare and twopence for 
yourself.”” And the man _ rejoined, 
‘¢ Thank’ee, sir,’” which Mr. Tancred 
was pleased by, and regardea as a 
good omen; for he had met cabmen 
who were ungrateful and said *‘ What’s 
this?” 

Mr. Tancred cast one look on the 
yet bright sky ; then he said, ‘* "Day, 
Higgins ; no letters, I suppose, eh?”’ 
to the doorkeeper of the Hilarity, and, 
without waiting for an answer, passed 
on to his dressing-room. He never 
waited for an answer to that question 
about letters; for he never had any 
letters except requests for loans written 
by Garricks and Grimaldis resting on 
their laurels at the corner public-house, 
Very few of the actors at the Hilarity 
received letters at the theatre, although 
the sixty-one ladies of the establish- 
ment kept Mr. Higgins and the post- 
man busy. There were two exceptions 
to the rule: Mr. Baldwin Maplin, a 
very proper married juvenile lead of 
five-and-forty, who sang a_ rousing 
patriotic ballad, ‘*‘ Follow me to the 
Front,’’ in such a way as to inspire 
martial ardour in the breast of every 
one except himself, and the lyric 
‘* Love me only with thy lips,’’ a very 
perfect expression of gallant fervour, 
if spoiled (poetry ever sacrifices reason 
to rhyme) by a reference to waiters’ 
tips; the other was Mr. Aubrev 
Larkins, a dog of three-and-twenty, 
who played the part of Lord Archie 
Ambleton, the Oxford undergraduate, 
who, failing to marry the Omnibus 
Maiden, marries the daughter of the 
conductor as the next best thing. He, 
as well as Mr. Reginald Slocum, who 
plaved Sam’ Alltheway, the conductor, 
dressed in Mr. Tancred’s room; and 
while the comedians were rubbing in 
the preparatory butter he appeared in 
evening clothes, and very gentlemanly 
he looked (to Slocum and Tancred) for 
all the grease-paint on his tie. 

‘* What a chap you are!’ said Mr. 
Slocum, quite without sarcasm, as he 
turned, lining pencil in hand, to admire 
him. 

‘*Aw,”’? quoth Mr. Larkins—who 
had been to Oxford, herce his qualifi- 
cation for the réle of Lord Archic— 
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‘‘ don’t imagine I’ve dressed to come 
down to this hole. The fact is, 1 was 
at Covent Garden last night, and ’’— 
here he yawned beautifully—‘‘ I’ve not 
had time to change.’’ 

‘“What a chap! reiterated Mr. 
Slocum, putting carmine on his nose, 


’ 


as do all honest comedians. ‘* Great 
larks, eh? ”’ 
‘*Larks!’’ echoed Mr. Larkins, 


opening in leisurely grandeur his make- 
up box; ‘‘ I made things hum.”’ 

‘ Ah, Larkins is the boy for larks ! 
Mr. Slocum appealed to Mr. Tancred, 
who nodded, but not admiringly ; he 
disapproved of Covent Garden bills as 
lowering the dignity of his profession. 

‘*T can tell you giddy whelks,’’ Mr. 
Larkins insisted, ‘‘1 made things 
hum.”’ 

Neither of his hearers closely re- 
sembled a whelk; but Mr. Slocum, 
who was giddier than Mr. Tancred, 
said, ‘‘ Did you, indeed? ” 

Mr. Larkins called the dresser to 
assist him. ‘‘I did,’’ said he; ‘* by 
Jove, I did.’ But he volunteered no 
further information beyond a ‘‘ Never 
mind, my saucy comedy merchants ; 
never mind.”’ 

All this was intensely interesting to 
Mr. Slocum and the dresser ; and even 
Mr. Tancred, although he thcught it 
wrong of Larkins to make thirgs hum 
at Covent Garden balls, would have 
been pleased to hear precisely how he 
did it. He had done painting his face, 
and was plunging into his comic uni- 
form, when the youngster broke silence 
again with, ‘‘ All I can say is, some 
one is coming here to-night that was at 
Covent Garden ball last night.’’ 


” 


‘*Some one you met. there?” 
Slocum queried, warring with his 
boots. 


‘*T do ’ope it ain’t another pore 
young lady, Mr. Larkins, sir,’’ the 
dresser ventured slimily. 

‘*‘Do you suppose I patronise old 
ladies? ’’ the Lothario said. 

‘* Catch you! ’’ laughed Mr. Slocum. 
‘‘ Me and Tancred have to put up with 
them, ch? ”’ 

‘* Speak for yourself,’”’ 
Tancred. ‘‘I put up 
young nor old.”’ 

‘“ What power of resistance you 
must have,’’ Larkins japed, ‘‘ with 
that beautiful countenance!” 


retorted Mr. 
with neither 
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** Never countenance,’ 
Tanered answered ; it’s my bread 
and butter, and I know it. We’re not 
all of us born with silver spoons in our 


mind my . 
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mouths.”’ 

** Though some of us could store the 
family plate chest there,’? was Mr, 
Larkins’s subtle rejoinder. 

** Look here, 
good-naturedly, who hated 
“* why is ladv ol 


eoming het 





broke in Mr. Slocum 


bickering, 
yours 
to-night: to see you, or 
to sce the blessed Prince How Much?’ 

‘* Neither,’’ declared Mr. Larkins. 
‘* She’s coming to see Tancred.’’ 

‘* Who are you getting at?’ ex- 
claimed Mr. Slocum ; and Mr. Tancred, 
who had said ‘* Be Jim! ’’ and bobbed 


this young 


1 


1 
i 


) 


his powder-puff in his eye, also 
hearkened for the answer. 

“*I tell you,’’ quoth Mr. Larkins, 
rnleased with the excitement he had 


mroused, ‘‘ she’s coming to see Tan- 
cred.”’ 

‘“Who is 
gasped. 

** I never 
Larkins elegantly 
foot. 

‘* And you don’t 


” 


she at all?’’ Slocum 


names.”’ 
hare’s 


ask ladies their 
waved his 
even know whcre 
she lives? 

‘* Brook-street, Mavfair. 

** Many friends in that part of the 
town?’’ Slocum asked Tancred, not 
without incipient respect. 

‘Oh, don’t worry me,’’ said Tan- 
cred sulkily; ‘‘ I don’t know what non- 
sense you and Larkins are up to.”’ 

** You see, some people are so used 
to being admired,’’ Larkins  stage- 
whispered to Slocum, “that :t’s 
nothing to them to hear that a damsel 
of surpassing loveliness has fallen in 
love with their photograph.”’ 

‘“Gosh!”’’ burst forth Slocum; 

mean Tancred’s photo- 


%” 


“6 


you can’t 
vere ] > 
graph. 

‘*Leave me and my photograph 
alone,’’ Mr. Tancred begged them. 

‘** Well, vou see,’’ Mr. Larkins ex- 
plained to Mr. Slocum, ‘‘ there’s one 
photograph in which I and a gentleman 
who shall be nameless appear 
together.”’ 


*““T know,”? said Slocum—‘ sing- 
ing ‘ Beauty and the Beast.’ You 
have it on your mantelpiece.’’ He 
paused. “You don’t mean to cay 


she’s scen that? ”* 
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Mr. Larkins again waved his hare’s 
foot. 

‘What a chap you je 
Slocum said once again, and he and 
the dresser laughed. 

hey. were still laughing 
cried Beginners,” 
Tancred, having thrown in the ¢g 
last glance at his make-up (very care- 
fully finished to-night), seized his comic 
baton and tripped downstairs. 

He was not on until after the »pen- 
ing chorus, but as the curtain was stil 
down he made his way through the 
waiting choristers and gazed through 
his favourite slit in the cloth at the 
house. The Royal Box was occupied 
by some four or five persons, of whom 
only two could be discriminated : a thin 
blackebearded man, and a siout hand- 
some woman; the man _ nervous, 
gesticulatory, the woman sedate and 
ponderous, her powdered bosc..a blaz- 
ing with gems, throwing the other 
sharers of the box into obscurity. 

‘“*So that’s Royalty, is it?’’ Mr. 
Tancred said half aloud ; and turning 
away he sighed. 

‘* Now, then, clear, please,’’ cricd 
the stage-manager ; and Mr. Tanered 
took himself off to the right upper 
entrance, where behind a wing he 
awaited his cue. The first scene repre- 
sented the yard of Victoria Station, 
the opening number was _ the 


are! 


when the 


and Mr. 


lass a 


oe 


call-boy 






I 


and 


Chorus of Night Birds, ‘*‘ By Lamp- 
light let us Fly Together,’’ immedi- 


ately after which entered Mr. Tancred, 


singing to a marche solennelle the 
words :— 
I’m Robert, Policeman of Pimlico, 
The A BC Division, you know ; 
ABC, 
1 2 &, 
That is me, 
And dav and night my rounds I go, 
Preserving the manners of Pimlico; 
Oh, oh! Slow, slow, 


Isn't the 


Wo d tor Pimlico. 


It was an effective entrance, and 
more often than not Mr. Tancred 
stirred a chuckle in the house, but he 
was quite taken aback by the applause 
that greeted him to-night. As he came 
on he heard a gentle clap, which had 
vrown to a salvo by the time he made 
his exit after a trifling scene. 


” 


rhe show's going jolly strong, 
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i toateeennree 
he observed to Slocum, encountered 
on the stairs. 

““\.2 thought we heard clapping,”’ 
Slocum answered; ‘‘ but there’s so 
very little in this first act, Larkins said 
it was impossible.”’ 

“T rather fancy,’’ Tancred ventured, 
that their Royal Highnesses started 
it and the rest of the house joined in.’’ 

‘‘That’s odd,’’ Mr. Slocum said; 
‘*] suppose these silly foreigners think 
they must do the civil when they’re in 
England. And after all, ordinary as 
that opening bit ‘s, I dare say they’ve 
nothing half so good in their own 
country. . . . What are they like at 
all?’’ he asked, going his way. 

‘‘ Not very extraordinary swell,’’ re- 
plied Tancred. ‘‘ The missus is a fine 


woman. I couldn’t see very much 
else.’’ 
“Have you spotted Larkins’s 


lady ?’’ Slocum called from the bottom 
of the stairs. 

‘‘Not I,” grunted Tancred 
them; ‘‘ I don’t believe in her.’ 

*““How’'s the show going?’’ Mr. 
Larkins asked, leaving the dressing- 
room as Tancred opened the door. 

‘Very strong,’’ said Tancred. 

But when Slocum and Larkins came 
up at the end of the act, they ex- 
pressed a contrary opinion. 

“‘T never played to such a_ bally 
audience in my life,’’ Larkins swore, 
pitching down his hat and gloves. 
‘‘These condemned foreigners were 
yawning all the time, except when the 
Prince burst out laughing at old Map- 
lin’s postures in ‘ Follow Me to the 
Front.’ Of course, he is preposterous 
dressed up as a Guardsman. Still he’s 
not the whole show, and I think it’s 
beastly bad form to guy it just be- 
cause one man carries on like an 
idiot.” 

“Oh, things are not so bad as all 
that,’’ Mr. Slocum said temperately. 
“ That first act was pretty flat, 1 own, 
but there’s really nothing much in it 
beyond Maplin’s patriotic song, and 
you can’t expect foreigners to be very 
enthusiastic about that, seeing they 
always get whipped when it comes to 
fighting. ’’ 

‘“‘ They’re not the only people in the 
house,”’ said Mr. Larkins. 

““ When you’ve been on the stage as 


down 


, 
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Mr. Slocum sagely 
observed, ‘‘ you'll know that an 
audience wants leading. And who are 
they to look for to lead them, if not 
the people in the Royal box? What 
the Royal box claps to-night the 
audience will clap—nothing else. But 
that won’t prevent them enjoying the 
other things just as much as usual. I 
saw plenty of people sniggering at my 
gag about the umbrella handle.’”’ 

‘*Oh, rot!’ snapped Mr. Larkins. 
‘I heard you grinding it off, and 
there wasn’t so much as a guffaw in 
the gallery.”’ 

‘Some people want all the fat,” 
Mr. Slocum murmured to Mr. Tan- 
cred; ‘‘ you didn’t notice the audience 
was so dull, eh?’’ 

‘*No,’’ said Tancred, with perfect 
humility; ‘‘ my little bit went better 
than usual.”’ 

“You thus Slocum to Lar- 
kins—‘‘Tancred here got his round all 
right. By the way, Mr. Larkins, your 
Covent Garden lady might have given 
you a hand.”’ 

‘* She’s not in the house,”’ 
the young gentleman. 

** Fancy that !’’ ejaculated Mr. Slo- 
cum, who could be a desperately sar- 
castic fellow when he thought occa- 
sion called for it. He winked at Tan- 
cred. ‘*‘ Wasn’t that her I saw lean- 
ing over the gallery on the O.P. side 
with an orange, or it might be a 
banana, in her hand?’’ 

Mr. Larkins, who was tinkering at 
his curls, diddled the parting in his 
indignation at Mr. Slocum’s low 
humour. 

He answered coldly that he had 
looked for the lady in the stalls and 
the front row of the dress circle; he did 
not consider it useful to pursue his 
search further. ‘* But I can tell you 
this much, if you want to know what 
she was like just take a squint at the 
girl sitting behind the Prince of Hohens 
schweitz in the Royal box. At first I 
could have sworn it was she, and I 
grinned at her without thinking of 
what I was doing; but of course she 
took no notice, and then I remembered 
it was impossible. Besides, my girl 
last night was a lot prettier, although 
this one ain’t bad.”’ 

**Bah!”? said Slocum; ‘she’s g 


long as I have,”’ 


See 


returned 
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lovely girl; I like her better than the 
mother.”’ 

Tancred waggled his head. “2 
didn’t notice the girl. The Princess is 
an astonishingly fine woman. 1 own 
up to you fellows ’’—it was rarely he 
unbosomed himself, but to-night the 
spirit moved him—‘‘I should like to 
be the Prince of Hoh—Hohl—(drat 
these Dutch names) I should like to 
be him.”’ 


‘You astound me!’’ Mr. Larkins 
smiled scornfully. ‘“What a come- 
down that would be!’’ 

*“*QOh, mind you,’’ Tancred reas- 


sured him, ‘‘ I wouldn’t for the world 
change my English name ’’—he quite 
forgot for the moment that he had 
already done so. ‘‘ All I meant to say 
is that if I ever married ’’—under his 
No. 4 paint he was scarlet at the 
thought-—‘‘ I think I should rather like 
to marry a Princess.”’ 

He looked hard at Mr. Slocum, to 
see whether that worthy thought he 
was talking nonsense, but Mr. Slocum 
only said, ‘‘ Well, I’m blowed.”’ 

A rap at the door choked a witticism 
in Mr. Larkins’s throat, and the call- 
boy put in his head. ‘‘A lady sent 
*Awkins round with a bit of a note,”’ 
he said. 

‘* That will be for me, Smart,’’ Mr. 
Larkins said easily, putting out his 
hand. 

‘* No, Mr. Larkins,’’ answered 
Smart; ‘‘ it’s for Mr. Tancred.’’ 

** Well, I really am blowed, and no 
mistake,’’ protested Mr. Slocum. 


sé 


CHAPTER IL 


MR. TANCRED DRIVES HOME FROM THE 


THEATRE, 


Tancred looked at the proffered 
letter without taking it. He suspected 
a trick. ‘‘ All right, Smart,’’ he said, 
‘leave it on the dressing-table. I’m 
just going cn.”’ 

‘‘ There’s an answer, Mr. Tancred, 
if you please—yes or no,’’ Smart said. 

Tancred looked shyly from Slocum 
to Larkins; then to Slocum again, who 
guessed his meaning, and shook his 
head. 


Tancred the thing between 


took 
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finger and thumb, and opened it fear- 
fully. A single sheet of white paper 
lay within the envelope, and he 
mechanically read the printed words: 


‘‘From Edward Augustus, Hilarity 
Theatre, Covent Garden. Telegraphic 
address. ‘ Horseplay,’ London.  Tele- 


phone No. 19,993 Gerrard a 


“* Oh, 1’? said he; this is 





stuft ! 
somebody’s joke.”’ 
‘I don’t think so, sir,’’ Smart said; 
*\wkins got the theatre paper from 
Mr. Augustus ’imself.’’ 

‘* Who did he get it for?’’ Tancred 
asked, while Slocum and Larkins lis- 


tened under pretence of lighting 
cigarettes. 
‘‘Miss Pope, sir. She’s in the 


ladies’ cloak-room, you know. And 
*Awkins said as ’ow she said it was 
for a young lady, and ’e wasn’t to tell 
no one, and she gave ’im a thick ’un.”’ 

‘*Gad!’’ and ‘‘ Great Scott!’’ ex- 
claimed Messrs. Siocum and Larkins, 
unable to dissemble. 

Tancred took up the paper, and 
looked at it again. Under the printed 
heading ran a dozen pencilled words. 


‘‘Where the dickens is Trinity 
Church ?”’ Tancred __ incontinently 
asked, whereupon Mr. Slocum 


whistled an air connected with a place 
of worship of the name. 

‘* There’s Trinity Church in Maiden- 
lane, near ’Awkins’s ’eadquarters ; 
that would be the nearest,’? Mr. Smart 
said. 

‘* Hi! call-bov! Second act—be- 
ginners!’’ echoed up the staircase; 
and Tancred had to make up his mind. 

‘* All right, Smart—say ‘ yes,’ ’”’ he 
said, scampering down the stairs with 


the wonderful missive stuck in the 
lining of his comic helmet. 

It was in this act ‘that he and 
Larkins should sing their duet of 


‘* Beauty and the Beast.’’ Waiting 
to go on, Tancred had a word with the 
leading lady, Miss Marie Flotsam, 
for whom he had long felt an unre- 
quited affection, almost the only thing 
of the kind in his life. He deemed this 
to be all over now, though her photo- 
graph still adorned his mantelboard. 

‘* Well, Wal, old dear,’’ said she, 
‘you'll be pretty pleased with your- 
self, I suppose ?’’ 

‘““Why?’? Mr. Tancred asked, 
flattered at her notice. 
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“As if you didn’t know,”’ giggled 
Miss Flotsam. ‘‘ You’re the only one 
to-night that’s got a round. Old Gus 
is afraid you’ll be wanting another five 
quid a week.”’ 

There was no doubt about what 
Miss Flotsam said: Tancred was the 
man the audience fancied that even- 
ing; after his duet with Larkins there 
was a burst of acclamation, led, in 
accordance with the theories of Mr. 
Slocum, from the Royai box. This 
praise Mr. Larkins accredited largely 
to himself, but every one else, even 
the comparatively modest Mr. Tan- 
cred, realised that he had little 
share in it, when it came to Mr. Tan- 
cred’s one great solo, ‘‘ Hi, there! 
Higher up!’’ and the loudest crack of 
applause that ever rang the Hilarity 
girders splashed from the Royal box 
into the stalls and rebounded thence 
to the gallery. 

‘This is a great night for Tan- 
cred,’’ whispered the ’Bus Conductor 
to the Omnibus Maiden; ‘‘ I’ve never 
known him in such form before.’’ 

Miss Flotsain protested that she 
adored Mr. Tancred’s impersonation 
of a policeman. ‘‘ But other people are 
good, too,’’ she added, with a pout. 

“Vil tell you the whole fact of the 
matter,’? Mr. Maplin volunteered, loud 
enough for several people on the stage 
to hear: ‘‘ Tancred is really a German 
Jew, and of course those people 
always scratch each other’s backs.’’ 

“Is the Prince an Ikey?’’ Miss 
Flotsam asked. 

“IT won’t positively say that,’’? Mr. 
Maplin withdrew, ‘‘ but of course he’s 
a German, and I dare say speaks Yid- 
dish.’’ 

“But Wal is no German,” 
Flotsam protested. 

“Oh, surely, Tancred is a German 
name,’’ Mr. Maplin argued; but 
turned away to avoid the necessity of 
defending his thesis. 

The rest of the play dragged to an 
end, and yet when the curtain fell 
there was a call. The performers 


Miss 


listened, each in hope of hearing Lis 
or her name—for although the cur- 
tain was raised once, the poor result 
showed that it was not a general call, 
while the house continued to shout. 
The stage manager, peeping round the 
proscenium, saw the Prince of Hohen- 





schweitz standing in his box clapping 
his hands, his wife and family also 
clapping theirs. ‘‘ Boleeseman!’”’ he 
cried—‘‘ Boleeseman !”’ 

‘* What the deuce does he mean?” 
the stage manager ejaculated. 

‘““ Why, of course,’’? Slocum 
swered, ‘‘ he wants Tancred.”’ 

‘‘It’s absurd,’’ the stage manager 
declared. ‘‘ But I suppose he’d better 
take it. Where is Tancred?”’ 

‘He must have gone to his dress- 
ing-room,”’ said the good-natured Slo- 
cum. ‘I'll fly up and fetch him.”’ 

In the dressing-room, however, Mr. 
Tancred was not. ‘‘ He’s just gone, 
Mr. Slocum,’”’ the dresser said. ‘‘ He 
was up here almost before the cur- 
tain rang down, and he got out of his 
togs quicker than I ever seen ’im do 
it. He’s generally that careful with 
his things, is Mr. Tancred; but he 
tore the lining of his frock-coat getting 
into it to-night, and he bounced away 
leavin’ his watch on the lookin’-glass, 
and the make-up not half off his face. 
He asked me to put away his things 
for him, and of course I’m always glad 
to oblige another gentleman; and I 
found this in the lining of ’is ’elmet. 
And maybe you might like to read it, 
Mr. Slocum ?’’ 

Slocum took the paper Mr. Tan- 
cred had that evening received. One 
breath he hesitated, but ‘* Perhaps it 
is my duty to see what is in it,’’ he 
told the dresser, ‘‘ for it may be that 
Mr. Tancred is threatened by some 
danger.’’ He read the words, “‘ Shall 
you stand outside Trinity Church 
11.15 this night? Yes or no?’’ 

‘*] think,’? he was of opinion, 
‘this may go back where you found 
it. And you need not mention anything 
about it to Mr. Tancred, unless he 
asks.’’ 

‘* Maybe, Mr. Larkins would like to 
see it,’’ the dresser responded. And 
Slocum expressed his fear that Mr. 
Larkins was fond of poking his nose 
into other people’s affairs. 

Meanwhile, borne on the wings of 
wonder, mystery, and imagination, 
Mr. Tancred had flown from the 
theatre. He could hardi; conceal the 
tremor in his voice bidding Higgins 
good-night, and offended the door- 
keeper by not listening to his con- 
gratulations. He threaded Tavistock. 


an- 
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street as if the southern side of it were 
a wall of charging squadrons, and 
Covent Garden Market an_ infantry 
brigade in square. At twelve minutes 
past eleven he stood in the moon- 
thrown shadow of Trinity Church, his 
back to the Bedford Head Hotel, and 
his coat collar turned up about his ears 
in apprehension lest he should be re- 
cognised by some one coming from 
there, or from the Adelphi or Vaude- 
ville stage door. 

As a quarter-past was chiming by 
St. Martin’s bells, a hansom turned 
into the lane from the farther end, and 
Mr. Tancred’s blood flowed hot and 
cold; but the vehicle stopped at 
Rule’s, and a lady with her cavalier 
descended. The cab then grated up 
the street, and, coming to a standstill, 
the driver solicited the pleasure of driv- 
ing Mr. Tanered home. 

*.No,. I don’t want. you,’’. the 
comedian answered surlily, from sheer 
nervousness; ‘go away.’’ Where- 
upon the disciple of St. Fiacre ex- 
pressed an opinion that he was trying 
to burgle the church. The man’s 
voice clanked riotously loud in the 
marrow street, and Tancred could 
hardly keep himself from taking to 
flight. He would have succumbed, but 
that the summons of another cabman 
compelled Mr. Tancred’s tormentor to 
make way for him. He reiterated his 
conviction that Mr. Tancred was a 
nefarious character, and said so once 
again for the benefit of the other cab- 
man, who wheeled into Maiden-lane as 
he wheeled out of it. 

This man, too, pulled up as soon 
as he saw Tancred, and the comedian 
fancied the Hackney Coachmen’s 
Union must be in conspiracy to dis- 
turb his peace, when a charming voice 
called from the vehicle, ‘‘ Quick 
jump in!” 

Tancred caught the unctuous tones 
of Macarthy, the Frivolity buffo, in 
the hall of the hote! opposite, and 
dared not hesitate. He had one foot 
on the mat and was lifting the other 
from the step, when the voice asked, 
** What’s your address? ”’ 

*““Why, 110, Bernard-street,’’? he 
answered unthinkingly. 


dhe cabman touched his hat and 
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drove on. Soft hands drew him to his 
seat, and they had_ turned back 
through King-street, and spun into 
Long Acre, and up Endell-street, 
across Oxford-street into Great Rus-. 
sell-street, before he had mastered the 
fact that he was driving through 
Bloomsbury at midnight, and round 
his neck the arm of the most beautiful 
woman he had ever seen. 

Mr. Tancred scraped the ferrule of 
his umbrella against his ankle. 
‘* Excuse me,’’ he said to his com- 
panion, ‘‘ but is this a dream? ”’ 

“* You feel it like a dream?” the 
voice said, so caressingly that Tan- 
cred shivered. 

‘* Where—where are we going ?”’ he 
asked, recognising Montagu-street. 

‘* Home,’’ said the voice. 

‘Whose home?’’ the comedian 
quavered, for on reaching Russell- 
square they had turned to the right. 

‘* Did you say 110, sir?’’ the cab- 
man asked through the trap. 

“* That 36 address,”’ 


my said the 


comedian, screwing himself up. 


But the soft hand fell on his, and 
the caressing voice said: ‘* That is the 
address.”’ 

Tancred stared at her by the lights 
of the big hotel; the face was 
Comedy’s in a tragic réle; the ex- 
quisite features mobile, yet motion- 
less, but for the shifting orbs of eyes, 
which shone with enthralling tender- 
ness when they met his; her hair, mas- 
sive it looked and ponderous, was 
black, or very dark brown; her un- 
gloved hands were innocent of rings, 
and all else was hidden by an opera- 
cloak, which Mr. Tancred_ suspected 
Marie Flotsam would have called 
dowdy. Mr. Tancred, although. he 
deemed himself in queer company, 
made up his mind that he was not in 
bad. Nevertheless, he was rejoiced to 
perceive that the lights were out in the 
house, save his own well-saved gas, 
and a candle burning in the hall. He 
dared not make a scene in the street, 
so he handed her out, and she in- 
stantly paid the cabman, which was 
ignominious but fortunate, for the 
comedian had only a few coppers in 
his pocket. The fellow’s ‘‘ Thank you, 
lydy,’? was the tone of a man well 
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treated, and he asked if he should 
wait. 

“I thank you,’ said that lady, 
shaking her head; and Tancred did 
not know whether te be pleased or 
not; for, if on the one hand it might 
attract attention to have the hansom 
waiting outside the door (sure to be 
chalienged by the civil power), on the 
other it would be a warrant for her 
early departure. 

Irresoiute he stood upon the steps, 
revolving the awlul problem in_ his 
mind, when her voice disturbed him: 
** Have you rung ?’’ 

The words sang up to heaven. 

Silent and desperate, Mr. Tancred 
thrust home his latchkey and opened 
the door. 


CHAPTER III. 


MR. TANCRED AT HOMF, YET NOT AT 
HOME, 


Ushering her in, he mechanically 
bolted and chained the door ; then, re- 
membering the absurdity of such an 
act, he reversed the process, and 
started a clatter through the silent 
house. Appalled by this, he hurried 
his visitor upstairs, with overwise pre- 
caution walking himself on tiptoe, so 
that his companion’s footfall was 
audible to any one who had heard the 
cab arrive and the to-do with bolts and 
chains. On the first-floor landing 
Tancred bobbed ahead of his visitor, 
suspecting that the folding doors might 
be open. When she followed they were 
shut, but she had heard them snap 
together, and asked what was the 
noise. 

‘Oh, nothing,’’ said Tancred ; ‘‘I 
hit up against the table in the dark.”’ 

In a moment she was beside him. 
“Are you hurt ?’’ she asked pityinglv. 

““No,’’ said Tancred. ‘‘ No. It’s 
really nothing. Allow me,’’ and he 
sidled away, ‘‘ to turn up the gas.”’ 

‘*“How did you hit yourself?’’ she 
pursued. 

“I don’t know,’ 
plained. 
see.’’ 

‘But surely vou felt!’ she ex- 
Claimed impatiently. 


’ the comedian ex- 


‘It was so dark I could not 
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“ Yes—vyes, of course,’’ the comedian 
declared. “lt was my boot hit the 
lee of the tabie.”’ 

It was a round table on a 
pillar, but happily his visitor’s 
was travelling round the walis. 

ee is in there?’’ she asked, 
moving towards the folding doors. 
Tancred had barely time to intercept 
her. Don’t go in there,’’ he be- 
sought, rather than commanded. 

‘*Why?’’ she asked. 

‘* Because,’’ inurmured the comedian 
—‘‘ because you mustn’t.”’ 

‘““ Why not?’ she asked again. 

‘* There’s some one in there,’’ de- 
clared the ingenious Mr. Tancred. 

‘*Who?’’ the lady promptly de- 
manded. 

Mr. Tancred prayed under his 
breath, and then, as one inspired, an- 
swered: ‘* My landlady.”’ 

‘How strange!’’ murmured 
girl, recoiling. 

‘* Ves, isn’t Mr. 
accorded, with a sickly smile. ‘‘ This 
is a most extraordinary house. Most 
extraordinary house I ever was in in 
my life. . . Won’t you sit down? ’”’ 

He was moved to say this by the 
sight of her pacing the room with the 
mien of a furious sphinx. 

Suddenly she turned on him. ‘‘ Your 
landlady was waiting for you when we 
came in.’’ 

‘* My landlady was 
Tancred gasped. 

The girl smote the table with long 
white, radiant fingers. ** Your land- 
lady was waiting for you in this room 
when we came in ; and so that I might 
not see her, you turned her in there.”’ 

Mr. Tancred felt for his pocket- 
handkerchief. ‘* What put such an 
idea into your head?’ he wellnigh 
sobbed. 

‘*Do you think I was deceived by 
your lie about the table? ’’ she blazed 
in return; and, stamping her foot, 
added: ‘‘ How dare you entrap me 
here? ”’ 

Mr. Tancred’s bewilderment was 
waxing to fever heat. ‘‘ Entrap!”’ 
he repeated. ‘‘ Did I hear you say 
entrap, or was it my imagination? ”’ 

She confirmed the word. 

‘* But,’’ protested Mr. 
*“ how did I entrap you?’’ 

‘* By your messages.”’ 


centre 
gaze 


What 


the 


it?’’ Tancred 


what?’’ Mr. 


Tancred, 
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‘* By my messages? ’’ babbled Mr. 
Tancred. 

‘* Yes ; by your messages asking me 
to come to you.’ 

‘* By my messages asking you to 
come to me?’’ Mr. Tancred’s reason 
made an effort to assert itself in the 
face of the preposterous. ‘‘ Can vou 
tell me when or where I sent those 
messages? The address or the date— 
the smallest thing would be a heln to 
me,’”’ he pleaded. 

‘* Surely you know best when and 
where they were sent,’’ she disputed. 
‘*T know only how and when I re- 
ceived them.’’ 

‘* Would you,’’ Mr. Tancred begged 
most plaintively, ‘‘ would you mind 
telling me how and when you received 
those messages from me asking you to 
come to me?’”’ 

‘* In my dreams,’’ she said. 

‘*Oh!’’ exclaimed Mr. Tancred ; 
and a sharp flank movement brought 
him behind the sofa and in proximity 
to the fireirons. 

‘* Can you deny that you are the man 
of my dreams? ’”’ she chailenged, with 
her lovely face turned towards him. 


Mr. Tancred blinked. ** That’s 
really a very dif icult question,’’ he said 
soothingly. ‘* You see, miss, I don’t 


even know your name.’ 

‘* What does that matter,’’ smiled 
the girl, stretching her arms towards 
him so that the saonened cloak dis- 
played her neck and shoulders, ‘‘ if we 
love one , ain’ »» Then, the fierce 
mood seizing her again, she cried, 
** But you do not love me 
that!’’ and a contemptuous finger 
spurned the folding doors. 

Mr. Tancred painfully cided and 
sorted his ideas without finding any to 
help him, when the clock sounded one 
with an obvious suggestion. ‘‘ What 
time do they usually expect yo 
home? ’’ he asked. 

** How unkind of you to want to 
send me away!’’ was her amazing 
answer, and she burst into tears. 

Poor Mr. Tancred! Until then he had 
fought the good fight after his own 
guerrilla fashion, but, assailed by the 
artillery of her eyes, he knew himself 
beaten. Abandoning his fortalice, he 
strode the room up and down and 
round about, whistling ‘‘ I’m Robert, 
Policeman of Pimlico,’’ with a brave 





& 


air of ignoring his visitor and her woes, 
But after a minute and a half of this 
pomp of callousness a heartrending sob 
brought him on his knees before the 
lady’s dear little feet. 

‘* Don’t, miss, don’t! I can’t bea? 
it.’’ His brimming eves pleaded with 
his tongue. ‘‘I never said I wanted 
to send you away.”’ 

‘‘] thought you could not,’ she 
murmured in a trembling voice; and 
she rubbed her wet cheek against his, 
her long, wet lashes tickling him to 
distraction. ‘‘ But say, oh, say, vour 
landlady is not in there.”’ rps 

lancred felt her point to the folding 


‘ She is not in there,’’ he admitted. 
igi But she is in the room over this, so 
speak low, please. 

‘Who, then, is in there?’’ she 
pursued again, indicating the door. 

‘* Nobody,’’ said Tancred weakly. 

She was inexorable. ‘‘ Why, then, 
did you close the door before I came 
me” 

Mr. Tancred’s tongue entangled 
itself in the truth and two lies indis- 
solubly mixed. 

‘* What is in there? ’’ she demanded 
point- -eblank. 

Mr. Tancred put up the white flag. 
** Only my other room,”’’ said he. 

‘1 see for myself? ’’ she asked. 
She offered to rise, but Tanc red clung 





, 


t,’’ he begged; 

1 at down, and patted his head. 
‘**Do not think I am jealous,”’ she 
prayed him. ** Remember this is a 
somewhat strange situation in which 
you have led me, and if I seemed a 
little unreasonable just now it is not so 
very unnatural, is it? 

‘* Not at all unnatural,’’ Mr. Tan- 
cred agreed. ‘‘ The situation is, of 
course, a little strange.’’ He laughed 
a miserable laugh at the qualifying 
word “‘ little.’’ 

‘*Oh, why are vou not serious?” 
she entreated. ‘*Do you think it 
meant nothing to me, that it cost me 
no struggle with mvself, that I should 
come to you like this? ”’ 

Mr. Tancred tried frankness as a 
forlorn hope. ‘‘I can’t imagine what 
it means to you,’’ he assured her; 
‘“ but to me it is utterly meaningless.” 

The girl threatened weeping again. 


** I’d rather vou didn 








” 
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“Then you really don’t want me?”’ 
she asked. 

Mr. Tancred savagely thrust his 
hands in his pockets, stepped the 
hollows of both feet on the fender, and 
rested his back against the mantel- 
board, upsetting the photograph of 
Miss Flotsam. ‘‘ What good would it 
do me to want you?’’ he questioned. 

‘* I love you,’’ she said simply. 

Tancred swaying on his perch caught 
a glimpse of his profile in the glass. 
‘‘] think there must be some mistake,”’ 
he said grimly. 

The girl’s smile pierced an ecstatic 
road to the comedian’s heart. wi 
know what you are thinking. of,’’ she 
murmured. ‘‘ In the eyes of the world 
you are not beautiful, but you are 
beautiful to me. I understand every- 
thing. Thatis why Iam here. Won't 
you love me now? ”’ 

Again he found himself at her feet, 
his cheek next hers. ‘‘ Of course I 
love you,’’ he said in her ear. ‘*‘ I’ve 
never met any one like you. . . 1 
loved you the moment I heard your 
wore. . .« But we’re mad, we’re 
both mad.”’ 

She reproved him gently. ‘‘ Don’t 
say that: it sounds so dreadful, and it 
isn’t true. Why should you think 
you’re mad? Is it because you are in 
love with me? You were more flatter- 
ing in my dreams. But you have for- 
gotten them already.’’ 

‘‘] never forget,’’ 
fatuously. 

He covered her hands with kisses, 
then gazed up at her as a Bedlamite at 
the moon. ‘* What am I to call you? ”’ 
he asked. 

** Carniola,”’ 
name. 

‘Would you mind if I made it 
‘Carry ’?’’ he ventured doubtfully. 

**T would rather you said Carniola,’ 
she gave it, 

“Very good,’’ he consented ; ‘‘ I'll 
just write it down.”’ 

““Why trouble?’’ she protested. 
“Call me Love, Sweetheart, Dearest— 


said Tancred 


she told him was her 


’ 


that is enough between us. I shall 
know whom you mean.”’ 
*“Yes,’’ agreed Tancred. ‘* But I 


really thought I might make a note of 
both names for use in case F 





A distrustful glance shadowed her 
** In case of what? ’’ 


face. 





** Well,’ said Tancred plumply, 
“‘we’ve got to get married, haven’t 
we?’’ 

‘* Have we?” said she. ‘‘I never 
thought of that. We were not married 
in the dream.”’ 

‘* Dreams don’t matter so much,,’ 
said Tancred firmly. ‘‘In real life 
people who love each other get mar- 
ried.’’ 

‘*It would be very difficult,’’ she 
murmured. ‘‘ Do you insist upcn it?’’ 

An instant Tancred wondered why 
he should; but ‘‘I do,’’ he said 
hoarsely. ‘‘ And even if I didn’t, my 
mother would.”’ 

‘*Be it so,’’ she whispered at 
length; ‘‘ but I warn you it is diffi- 
cult, and you must arrange it by your- 
self.’’ 

‘** Leave that to me,’ 
**Do you mind 


the comedian 
said. a registry 
office ?”’ 

“‘T know nothing about the matter,’ 
she answered. ‘* You must judge for 
me. What you hold right, I hold 
right.”’ 

Tancred took pen and ink. ‘‘ What 
is your name and address?’’ He com- 
menced writing. ‘‘ Miss Carniola. . . 
what ?”’ 

She did not answer readily, and he 
repeated the question. 

‘* My family name,”’ she declared at 
last, ‘‘ is Hoovenbeeck.’’ 

‘*Are vou,’’ the comedian asked, 
when she had spelt it for him and he 
had it at last correctly down, “of 
French extraction ?’’ 

Her face rippled with placid mirth. 
‘“Is it necessary to write that down 
before we can be married ?’’ 

‘* No, of course not,’’ said Tancred 
lamely. ‘‘I merely asked off-hand, 
out of curiosity, that is all.’’ 

‘* Surely,’’ she argued, ‘‘ your in- 
terest is in me, not in my extraction. 
I do not ask you anything about your 
forefathers.”’ 

‘‘If there is anything you would 
like to know,’’ Mr. Tancred volun- 
teered, ‘‘I am prepared to answer it; 
or perhaps you would like to take this 
away with you.’’ He reached her’ a 
fat book of Press-cuttings. 

Carniola waved it airily aside. 
‘*No,’’ she repeated, ‘‘no; I have 
trusted myself to your honour; it is 


’ 
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too late to coquet with you now. If 
you ask me questions 1 will answer 
them, but I can imagine some I would 
rather answer to-morrow than to- 
nignt.”’ 

‘*‘I would not distress you for the 
world,’? said Tancred. ‘‘Is_ there 
any cbjection to my knowing your ad- 
dress ?”’ 

Again she hesitated. ‘‘ Brook-street 
37; I think it is 37.”’ 

The comedian winced. ‘* How did 
you first hear of me?”’ he queried. 

The great eyes opened wide. “‘I 
told you—in my dreams,”’ then mark- 
ing his incredulity, she added, ‘* And 
afterwards I saw your photograph.”’ 

‘“My photograph,’’ gulped Tan- 
cred. ‘* You were at Covent Garden 
ball last night ?’’ 

She nodded quite innocently that 
she was. 

** And where, pray,’’ demanded Mr. 
Tancred sternly, ‘‘did you see my 
photograph ?”’ 

*‘In the Biograph at the Palace,”’ 
she answered frankly. 

Mr. Tancred doubted he was a fool. 
** What brought you to Covent Gar- 
den ball last night?’’ 

She flushed like a schoolgirl. ‘‘ To 
look for you.”’ 

‘*To look for me!’’? Mr. Tancred 
snapped; “I’ve never been in the 
place in my life.”’ 

““Yes,’’ she said penitently, ‘‘ it 
was foolish. But I know London 
very little. I thought there was only 
one Covent Garden Theatre; my maid 
thought so too.’’ 

‘So you went with your maid?”’ 
said Mr. Tancred, somewhat molli- 
fied. ‘‘ Did you meet any one there 
you knew?’’ He half-scowled at her 
under his evebrows. 

** No one I know,”’ said she. ‘‘ But 
I recognised the little tenor man— 
Lord Ambleton, is it not ?—as being in 
the photograph with you at the Palace, 
and I asked him where I could find 
you. At first he laughed at me, but 
in the end he told me all I wanted.”’ 

**In the end,’’ quoth Mr. Tancred. 
** Were you with him long? ”’ 

** About half an hour. As soon as 


> 


I knew all about you I came away with 
my maid; but as he had been kind and 
civil, and as I did not like to offer him 





money, I drove him home first to a dis- 
tant part of Kensington.’’ 

‘*You must never do anything of 
that sort again,’? Mr. Tancred said. 
‘‘ He was hinting all sorts of things 
about you in our dressing-room to- 
night.”’ 

‘“Oh,” cried Carniola — ‘‘ the 
dastard! Kill him !—No, don’t,”’ she 
added: ‘‘ it would be dangerous, and 
he is not worth it.”’ 

‘** He is not worth it,” agreed Mr. 
Tancred comfortably. He put down 
the pen and came over to her. ‘‘ And 
will you be my wife as soon as I can 
arrange for the wedding to take 
place? ”’ 

‘“‘I am your wife now,’’ she 
answered, putting her hands in his. 

The actor shrank back, distrustful of 
himself. ‘‘ No, no,’’ he stuttered; 
‘** vou mustn’t say that. ‘To-morrow— 
the day after to-morrow. You had 
better go now. ‘To-morrow we can 
talk and perhaps see the registrar. 
. . - You can meet me to-morrow? ”’ 

“* 7 will try,’’ she promised. ‘* Shall 
I come here? ”’ 

**No, better not,’’ replied Mr. 
Tancred. “‘ Better let it be some 
public place that’s fairly quiet.’’ He 
reflected. ‘‘Do you know the Ex- 
press Dairy in Hart-street? ”’ 

‘** A cabman will find it? ’’ she asked. 

“Or a Highbury "bus from Oxford- 
circus passes the door,”’ said Tancred. 
** That will be the best place—it’s near 
the registry office. And we can goon 
there together.”’ 

‘** And shall we be married then?” 
she asked. 

“Oh, no, I don’t think it’s 
possible,’? Tancred said. ‘‘ But I'll 
look it up in ‘ Whitaker’ and see. I 
think some one told me that by paying 
a bit more you can hurry things on 4 
bit. And, of course, I  shouldn’t 
allow any reasonable expense to stand 
in the way of our happiness. Where, 
dear, would you like to go for the 
honeymoon? ”’ 

‘‘The honeymoon?’ she cried. 
** Oh, somewhere very, very far away 
—Japan or Egypt.’’ 

The comedian’s jaw dropped. 
‘‘Japan! I could never find the time 
to go to Japan.”’ 

“Well, Egypt is far enough,” she 
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said. ‘‘ And that is only a question of 
hours.”” , 

“Is that so?’’ said the comedian. 
“TI thought they were both in ’’—he 
commenced to say ‘‘in Africa,’’ but 
slurred it over into ‘‘ the East.’’ 

She made no effort to speak, so he 
said, ‘‘ You must remember I can only 
get away from Saturday midnight 
till Monday evening.’”’ 

She kissed him. ‘‘ Forgive me,’’ 
she said; ‘‘I forgot. You choose 
where we shall go; you know so much 
better than I what will do.’’ 

“ Well,”’ said Tancred, ‘‘ I thought 
of Brighton. There are magnificent 
hotels, I may tell you, if you’ve never 
been there; and it’s early yet for the 
cheap trippers. And they run Pull- 
man cars on the trains. Have you 
ever travelled in a Pullman car, eh?’’ 

Carniola looked a little disappointed, 
but she answered, ‘‘I would enjoy 
Brighton immensely with you.’’ 

“ Brighton, then,’’ crowed Mr. Tan- 
cred, ‘‘ Brighton let it be. I'll write 
to two or three of the most likely board- 
ing houses for their tariff, and you shall 
choose whichever you think the best 


value. And now, dear, say good- 
night, or you'll be tired out to- 
morrow.”’ 


“Do you really wish me to go now?”’ 
she asked. 

“ Yes,”’ said Tancred solemnly. 

“Very well,’? she murmured, ‘‘ I will 
go.” She drew her cloak round her 
as she spoke, then she stood a moment 
patting the floor with her foot, both 
eyes fixed on nothingness. “<— 4 
never come back ?’’ she drawled. 

Tancred worried over the words. 
“Vou will come back, of course,’’ he 
urged. 

‘““How do vou know?” she asked. 
“To-morrow will be to-morrow.”’ 

“Do you mean,’’ he asked faintly, 
“that by to-morrow you may have 
changed your mind ?’’ 

“Do you think me utterly faith- 
less??? she said sullenly. ‘* Mv mind 
ha; always held one idea. Now I know 
that idea is you.’”’ 

“And from to-day,’’ said Mr. Tan- 
cred, feeling himself buovant to her 
level, ‘I shall have no idea that is not 
you.” 

She smiled upon him wistfully. ‘‘And 
yet,” she said, ‘‘ I] may not come.”’ 


‘‘ What,’ he entreated, ‘‘ can pre- 
vent you from coming ?”’ 

‘*Force!’’ she answered, her eyes 
alight. ‘‘ Convention! Will you keep 
me now or not? Bid me stay, and I 
will stay to wander with you hand in 
hand through life. Let us pretend ee 

‘* Pretend !’? echoed Tancred. ‘* To 
pretend is wrong. No,’’ he answered 
some inner thought, ‘‘it would be 
wrong. You would regret it, and I 
might. Come,’’ and with a sudden 
impulse he led her downstairs into the 
street, and as far as the cab rank in 
Southampton-row. 

Here he put her into a hansom, kiss- 
ing both her hands as he closed the 
doors, and whispered, ‘‘Three o’clock : 
the Express Dairy, Hart-street.”’ 

“‘ If it is possible,’’ she said simply, 
staring at him with the eyes of a child 
packed off to school. And she was 
gone. 

Slowly Mr. Tancred walked home: 





stealthily he let himself in and 
ascended to his rooms. The clock on 
the mantelpiece struck two. Every. 


thing looked as usual, enly that in the 
armchair by the table lay a handker- 
chief. As he examined the monogram 
woven into the dainty cobweb lace, 
even he vaguely felt that he held the 
kerchief of a great lady. And that 
lady had promised to be his wife, un- 
less—‘‘ Force,’’ was the word she had 
used, ‘‘ Convention !’’ 

His brain was too tired to think fur- 
ther then: he put two glasses, the 
water-jug, and the whisky-bottle on 
the round table, then turned out the 
gas and went to bed. 


CHAPTER IV. 


HOPE DEFERRED. 


He dreamed that he and Carniola 
were honeymooning through space on 
a wonderful horse that was sometimes 
Pegasus and sometimes a comic “‘ pro- 
perty.’’ And he and Carniola were 
not quite happv, for she kept pulling 
the left rein for Japan and Egypt, 
while he held the right for Brighton. 
And then he heard Matilda drawing up 
the blinds in the sitting-room, and 
rubbing “his heavy eyes he reflected 


that to-morrow was come. ‘then he 
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caught the clink of the whisky-bottle 
and glasses being removed; he told 
himself he had been drinking (a thing 
he never did), but the wonderful hand- 
kerchief rolling out from under his 
pillow when he looked at his watch 
insisted on his acceptance of the truth. 

He tumbled into his bath, and when 
out of it transferred his links and studs 
to a fresh shirt, otherwise he put on 
the clothes of the previous day. After 
breakfast he shaved, and after shaving 
he set himself to study the theory of 
matrimony as expounded in the pages 
of ‘‘Whitaker’s Almanack.’’ Luncheon 
he could not eat, although he mangled 
a slice of pressed beef with his fork, 
that his landlady might not come up- 
stairs to ask if he were ill. At a 
quarter-past one he drew on his un- 
comfortable patent-leather boots, never 
worn except at weddings and funerals, 
and started out for the place cf assig- 
nation. 

It was a true spring day, full of 
blithe hopefulness for beast and man; 
the carolling of birds in Russell Square 
was not entirely lost in the rattle and 
drone of horse and cab and ’bus and 
van. Tancred marched with a gal- 
lant step through Bedford-place into 
Bloomsbury-square, and so to Hart- 
street. The clocks were only striking 
three-quarters, so he strolled down as 
far as Mudie’s to judge the books in 
the window by their covers. His at- 
tention was drawn to one volume: 
‘* A Queer King : Being Some Account 
of the late Gregory VII. of Hohen- 
schweitz, by Dr. Moritz Steinweg, 
Physician in Ordinary to the Court.”’ 
It was ticketed ‘‘ Uncut. Published 
32s., offered at 3s. 6d.’’ 

‘‘ That,’’ said Mr. Tancred, “ will 
interest Carrie'’—he could not help 
thinking of her by that name—‘‘ when 
I tell her that the brother of the pre- 
sent king was in the house last night. 
Still, I had better ask her before I buy 
it. Three-and-six is three-and-six.’’ 
He turned up Museum-street to kill the 
remaining minutes by wa'king round 
the block; and passing a newsman’s, 
he bought a halfpenny evening paper. 

On the stroke of three he was outside 
the dairy, but there was no sign of 
Carniola; so after waiting five minutes 
he went in and sat down by the door, 
ordering a glass of milk. 


He opened his paper rather to hide 
his nervousness than to read it, but his 
eye falling on a paragraph headed 
** Hilarity Theatre,’’ he mechanically 
scanned it through :— 


‘* Last night the Hilarity Theatre was 
honoured by a visit from our august 
guests, T.R.H. Prince and Princess 
Ladislas of Hohenschweitz-zu-Meppel- 
fingen, who, with the Princess A. C, 
Frederica, seemed greatly pleased with the 
performance of ‘The Omnibus Girl,’ 
now in the second year of its run. The 
Royal party appeared particularly to 
appreciate the efforts for their amuse- 
ment of that gifted comedian Mr. Walter 
Tancred, who has been too long in 
coming to the front. At the close of the 
performance Mr. Tancred received some- 
thing like an ovation, in which the occu- 
pants of the Royal box heartily joined. 
Mr. Tancred, however, showed a modesty 
unusual in his profession by declining to 
appear before the curtain. Would we 
had more comedians of his kidney, and 
the actor’s vanity would cease to be a 
by-word.”’ 


‘“Well,’’ said Mr. Tancred, ‘‘ that 
will please Carrie. 1 suppose I did 
have a bit of a success last night. 
It’s been a rare time coming, and it’s 
come in an uncommonly queer way. 
I, who was no one yesterday, am to- 
day ‘the gifted comedian, Mr. Tan- 
cred.” I wonder if it wouldn’t be 
more honest to write and tell them I 
didn’t know there was a call. I’m 
not a modest man—never was; it’s 
contrary to the artistic nature, and | 
don’t feel it right to be praised for 
modesty I haven’t got. I'll ask 
Carrie what she thinks about it. 
She’s a rare judge of the right thing; 
I could see that by the delicate way 
she expressed herself. I hardly 
know yet what she means.”’ 

An hour drawled away, and he found 
himself wondering whether she meant 
anything. A long hour, and no 
Carrie. Was the whole thing a 
fantasy ? Tancred watched _ the 
clean, not uncomely girls, as they slid 
hither and thither between the little 
tables and rickety chair;, rattling a 
cup and saucer here, slamming down 
a teapot there, whisking the cake- 
plate and the sugar-bowl from the 
filled client to the empty one, the bill of 
fare in one hand and the account slip 
in the other. These women were alive, 
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and very nice they looked, thought 
Tancred; but Carrie was an angel of 
light and beauty compared with them, 
compared even with Miss Flotsam, 
and he felt a suspicion that she lacked 
substance. 

It is noticeable that she had left a 
handkerchief, a gossamer thing truly, 
yet at a pinch possible as a means of 
blowing the nose. Spirits, he under- 
stood, were known to have produced 
such articles upon demand—“‘ precipi- 
tated ’’’ was, he thought, the word— 
but he had not demanded, and _ it 
seemed improbable that a_ super- 
natural being would drop such a thing 
through mere inadvertence. 


No, a live woman must have been 
in his sitting-room last night, and that 


woman must have been Carrie. But 
who was Carrie? He summed up all 
his knowledge about her; she was 


tall, certainly not less than five feet 
seven, hair and complexion rather 
dark, eyes big, but the colour he could 
not remember, nose prominent, mouth 
large, neck and shoulders astonish- 
ingly fine. . Mr. Tancred gave up 
trving to define her appearance; he 
fell back upon the more tangible 


“ name Carniola Hoovenbeeck, and 
lives in Brook-street. She said the 
number was 37. . . .”’ A light 


flashed across his mind. ‘‘ If she lives 
in Brook-street the name will be in the 
directory.’” Mr. Tancred asked for 
some milk and soda (having sat there 
for five quarters of an hour, he felt 
he could do no less), and the loan of a 
directory. They brought him the liquid, 
but the directory was a local one. 
Another half-hour crept away; it was 


Tancred’s dinner-time, and he felt 
faint. He ordered two boiled eggs, 


rather hard, they being thus more fill- 
ing. Still no Carniola. It was time 
to go to the theatre. 

Poor Tancred! All the spring had 
gone out of him as he walked down to 


the theatre; he almost fancied himself . 


the victim of a practical joke. Once 
an actress—Miss Flotsam, in point of 
fact—had played him a trick like this, 
making an appointment which she did 
not mean to keep, and ridicu"’»= him 
afterwards when he complained; but 
Wal had not dreamed of such treat- 
ment at the hands of Carniola. 


‘Carrie said she mightn’t be able 
to come,”’ he argued through Endell- 
street, and choked to think that per- 
haps never might she be able. 

With sunken head he turned in at 
the Hilarity stage-door; for the first 
time he neglected to ask for letters. 
What then was his surprise when Hig- 
gins, the keeper, bursting with import- 
ance, said: ‘‘ Telegram for you, Mr. 
Tancred.”’ 

In everyday circumstances Tancred 
would have said, ‘‘ You’re sure it isn’t 
for some one else ?’’ and on reconsider- 
ation of the superscription his doubts 
would have been justified. But these 
being wonderful times, when the pre- 
ternatural might come to pass, Tancred 
‘thanked Higgins, took the missive, 
and went on. In his anxiety lest he 
might be late, he was actually earlier 
than usual, and the dressing-room was 
yet untenanted. His hat on the back of 
his fevered head, his umbrella under 
his arm, his legs wide apart the better 
to meet a blow, he placed his pincenez 
on his nose, glanced at the door to 
make certain it was closed, and was 
about to open the telegram, when in 
came the dresser. 

Mr. Tancred’s nerve failed him, 
and he thrust the thing in his breast 
pocket with his handkerchief. The 
dresser looked keenly at him, and he 
blushed. ‘‘ I—I particularly wanted 
to see you,’’ said Mr. Tancred, to hide 
his confusion. ‘‘I want you to bring 
me a—a directory.”’ 

‘* A directory, Mr. Tancred?”’ said 
the dresser. ‘‘ Mr. Larkins has one in 
his basket—Buncombe’s * Musical 
and Theatrical Directory’; I'll ask 
him to lend it to you.”’ 

‘* Thank you,”’ said Mr. Tancred; 
‘‘ what I want is a Post Office Direc- 
tory.”’ 

‘* Ah!”’ declared the dresser, ‘‘you 
must ask Mr. Higgins for that. He’s 
got one in his office.’’ 

The man’s tone was uncivil, but 
Tancred was used to that ; besides, he 
was too downcast to resent it. He 
only wished he would go out of the 
room and let him read his telegram 
in peace. But the dresser stayed— 
stayed until Slocum had arrived, and 
Tancred dared not open his telegram 
now; it had become a guilty secret, 
and its outline seemed to threaten him 
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through the folds of his frock as it 
hung on the door. 

Slocum was conversational and 
sympathetic, Mr. Larkins equally 
loquacious, but unbearable. ‘Tancred 
was glad, when they cried ‘* Begin. 
ners !’’ to clap on his comic helmet and 
escape to the stage. 

‘““What’s the matter with vou, old 
dear?”’ asked Miss Flotsam, shocked 
at his more than ever lugubrious ap- 
pearance. ‘“We thought you'd be 
saucy after your hit last night. My 
eye, did you see what they said in the 
‘Evening Herald’? ” 

‘““No, dear,’’ said Mr. Tancred, 
with a reawakening interest in life. 
** What was it?’’ 

‘“Now, what was it?’’ Miss Flot- 
sam vainly asked herself. ‘* My eye, 
it was good ! All about you.’’ Her 
voice grew tender. ‘* Look here, 
Wal, old man, if I were you, I’d stick 
out for a rise straight. You’re worth 
every bit of ten pounds a week more 
than you get. Even Tootsie Maplin 
thinks so, though he won’t say it.’’ 
She peered into Mr. Tancred’s face. 
‘What's that sticking out of your 
helmet ?”’ 

‘“* Nothing.’’ said Mr. Tancred in- 
nocently, ‘‘ that I know of.”’ 

Miss Flotsam with a dainty finger 
and thumb drew a sheaf of paper down 
his cheek without disturbing the crane 
hair. ‘‘ Finders are keepers,’’ she 
said, mischievously unrolling and 
glancing at it. ‘‘ My eye!’ she ex- 
claimed. Then suddenly she crushed 
it into his hand and turned away. 
** I’m surprised at you, Mr. Tancred— 
I really am,’’ said she. 

Tancred unrolled the paper; it was 
the original summons to the meeting 
in Maiden-lane. He had forgotten it, 
and it scemed to reproach him. He 
felt himself overcome again at the 
thought of Carrie, and could hardly 
brace himself to take his cue and de- 
clare that he was ‘‘ Robert, Police- 
man of Pimlico.”’ 

It was only when he realised that 
he was again enjoying a reception— 
not so enthusiastic as the night before 
but warm enough to cheer anv man— 
that he recovered himself. The act 
went capitally:; and when Tancred, 
stil! thinking of his telerram, made to 
run upstairs and read it while the 


— - a . . 


dressing-room was empty, he found 
Mr. Augustus himself waiting for him 
at the wing. 

Mr. Augustus was unusually affable. 
‘* You have a wait, Tancred,’”’ said 
he. ‘‘ Come and smoke a cigar with 
me.’? Managerial cigars are never 
refused, even by non-smokers. Tan- 
cred readily followed his chief to his 
private office, on the borderland be- 
tween the front of the house and ‘‘ be. 
hind the scenes.”’ 

‘‘Tancred,’’? said Mr. Augustus, 
plumping him in an armchair by his 
desk and lighting his cigar for him 
with his own fat hand, ‘* Tancred, 
I’ve good news for you’’; then, 
noting the comedian’s look of _ be- 
wilderment, ‘‘ You know what it is, 
eh? Well, after last night, I need 
hardly tell you what.”’ 

‘Lancred craned forward. ‘‘ About 
Miss Carrie, is it, Mr. Augustus, sir?” 
said he. 

Mr. Augustus looked back at him 
and smiled. ‘‘ Miscarry, no! Why 
should it be about to miscarry? It is, 
I think, high time that we . . . In- 
deed, I have long advised my co-direc- 
tors that they should . . But you 
know how difficult it is to persuade 
men like Isaacson and Harris and 
Smith—particularly Smith. I’m afraid 
it won't be a question of more than— 
it’s quite inadequate, in my opinion, 
but business is not what it was, nor 
what we hope it may be again, if they 
close the music-hails. Well, I’m afraid 
they won’t go further than five 
pounds.’”’ 

Mr. Augustus waited for Mr. Tan- 
cred to demand ten pounds and be 
promised eight, but Tancred did not 
reply. He was staring at the short 
rank of books on the manager’s 
desk. 

Mr. Augustus cleared his throat. 
“I’m sorry, Tancred, that it should be 
so, but I fear we could not; that my 
co-directors would in fact net allow me 
to go far, certainly not ver ‘or, be- 
yond five pounds.’’ Mr. Ta~ -red, still 
staring at the books, held his peace, 
and Mr. Augustus said to himself, 
“‘ The scoundrel can’t be going to ask 
twenty !” 

\t last Tancred broke the silence. 
‘* Excuse me,’’ said he, ‘‘ but is that 
a directory you have there?” 
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‘“T believe it is a directory—yes, 
said Mr. Augustus, taken aback. ‘‘But 
what the dickens - 

‘I should like to look at it, if you 
don’t mind,’ Mr. Tancred begged 
almost wistfully. 

‘‘This sudden success has turned 
his head,’ thought Mr. Augustus, as 
he dumped the book across. 

Mr. Tancred steeplechased through 
the volume to find the streets, through 
the streets to find Brook-street, and 
through Brook-street to find 37. ‘‘One, 
three, five,’’ he mumbled. 

‘*Perhaps,’”’ said Mr. Augustus 
rather stiffly, “‘ you would prefer to 
discuss our little matter later on. We 
naturally are in no hurry.”’ 

‘* Be Jim!’’ ejaculated Mr. Tancred, 
hanging over the book, his index finger 
touching the damning spot, ‘‘ there’s 
no thirty-seven—at least, it’s an hotel, 
Claridge’s Hotel.’’ 





CHAPTER V. 
CARNIOLA WRITES. 
The menticn of Claridge’s Hotel 


brought to the quick mind of Mr. 
Augustus an idea which impressed him 


greatly. oe. famous place, 
Claridge’s,’’ said he. ‘It's like 
Meurice’s in Paris, you know. Not 


like an ordinary hotel at all. 
and——”’ 

The assistant stage - manager 
knocked at the door. ‘“ Please, sir, 
Mr. Sidney asks if he may ring up?’”’ 

‘“Ah, ves,’’ rejoined Mr. Augustus 
magnificently, ‘‘ you must ask Mr. 
Tancred that. Just keep the curtain 
down a moment.’’ The door closed, 
and Mr. Augustus turned to Tancred, 
still busy with the directory. ‘‘ If you 
will oblige us to-night at the old figure, 
and come up the river with Mrs. A. 
and me on Sunday, why, Tancred, my 
dear old fellow, I hope we'll be able 
to arrange matters to suit you. Take 

few of these cigars, won’t you? 
they'll hardly give you better even at 

incred, my dear old 


Claridge’s. T: 
friend, allow me és And Mr. 


All suites, 


Augustus actuzily be vrei’ Mr. Tancrcd 
out. 
When Rekert, Policeman of Pimlico 


) 


helmet a minute 
later, and eight big cigars sprang out 
of it, the applause that greeted Mr. 
Tancred, ‘‘ that gifted comedian, so 
long in coming to the front,’’ was ter- 
rific; but it was nothing to the excite- 
ment behind the curtain when the 
cigars were recognised as Mr. Augus- 
tus’s best : ** cost no less that tenpence 
apiece—Gus told me so himself,’”’ said 
Mr. Slocum. 

** Well, I suppose Tancred sneaked 
*em,’’ said Mr. Larkins viciously. 

‘Rats!’ returned Mr. Slocum. 
“*Can’t you see Tancred’s fortune is 
made ? This is ‘ the tide in ee fairs of 
men,’ as the Bard said—or is it Sims? 
Tancred’s fortune’s made,’’ Mr. 
Slocum repeated, adding magnani- 
mously, ‘‘ and the good old lad de- 
serves it.’’ 

Meanwhile, upstairs, Mr. Tancred, 
at last alone, sat upon his basket, 
mangling a dead cigar and summon- 
ing up courage to open his telegram. 
Finally, from much fawing, it opened 
itself, and he read :— 

To come I could not is yet 
not lo do I write have patience 
And Mr. Tancred, for no reason that 
can be defined, unless it be that the 
phrases were in their incomprehensi- 
bility typical of Carrie, rained tears of 

bitter joy upon the paper. 


took off his comic 





At least Carrie still existed, and 
still thought of him, even if she had 
given him a false address—for he had 


assured himself that there was no such 
name as MHoovenbeeck in Breok- 
street, nor could he find it in the 
directory index. 

It was necessary for him to make 
up again before he could descend for 
his final entrance, as his scalding tears 
had channelled his complexion and 
melted the = spirit-gum from his 
whiskers. 

‘I sav,’’ said he to Slocum sud- 
denlv, as they were changing their 
clothes after curtain-fall, ‘‘did you 
ever hear the name of Heovenheeck ? ”’ 

Slocum paused to think. ‘‘I can’t 
say I ever did. Is it a sort of fancy 
bread? ”’ 

‘Did vou ever hear the 
Guelph? ’’ asked Mr. 


|] did,” said Slocum: “ft paved 


name of 
Larkins with a 
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in a costume piece once at a matinée 
called ‘Guelphs and Gillybeans,’ or 
some name like that; but it was a long 
time ago. Besides, I was killed in the 
prologue, and I don’t know what the 
rest of it was about.’”’ 

Mr. Larkins was vastly amused, 
Perhaps Larkins knew more about 
Carrie than he pretended. Carrie had 
denied all acquaintance with him be- 
vond the meeting at Covent Garden 
and her driving him home, and yet it 
was clear that Larkins could, if he 
liked, tell him who the Hoovenbeecks 
were. 

Tancred determined that 
chould divulge his knowledge. 


Larkins 


‘* Miss 


C. Hoovenbeeck was in front last 
night,’’ he said carelessly. 

Mr. Larkins ceased to laugh. Tan- 
cred saw he looked puzzled, and 


pressed the point. 

‘* Handsome young lady, Miss C. 
Hoovenbeeck.”’ 

‘“ Who the blank is Miss C. 
venbeeck ?’’ growled Slocum. 

** Ask Larkins: he knows all about 
the Heoovenbeecks,’’ said Tencred. 

‘*Not about your | 
snapped Larkins, 

‘“Who are your Hoovenbeecks, 
anyhow ?’”’ asked Slocum. 

‘“Why, the Hoovenbeecks, of 
course,’’ returned Larkins with ccer- 
bity, putting on his coat to go. ‘‘ You 
saw them for yourselves last night.”’ 

‘* IT didn’t,’’ protested Mr. Tancred; 
**T only saw one of them.’’ 

‘“Then you must be blind,’’ de- 
clared Mr. Larkins, and marched off 


1 


slamming the door. 


Hoo- 


loovenbeecks,”’ 


‘* Dash the Hoovenhbeecks! they’re 
not worth quarrelling about, whoever 
they are—I’m sure of that,’’ Mr. Slo- 

‘* And as for Larkins, he 
ain’t a bad little chap, but he can’t 
bear to see his pals ing on. You 

i d, old 


cum said. 


Freti 
gC 


have made a hit, Tancred, man, 
nd we’re all just wild with jealousy; 
can’t help it—it’s in the blood. There’s 


no doubt old Hohengibberish brought 
veu luck last night. Now what vou’ve 
got to do is to follow your luck.’’ 


Tancred heaved a heavy sigh. ‘‘Yes, 
, . 
what I’ve got to do is to follow my 
luck,’’ he 
man.”’ 


said. ‘‘ Good-night, old 
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Slocum. 
who is 


‘‘Half a mo’,’’ begged 
‘* Between ourselves, Wal, 
Miss C. Hoovenbeeck ? ”’ 

Mr. 
answer. 
young lady who I’m going to marry,’ 
corrected himself, ‘‘ who I think 
I’m going to marry.”’ 


Tancred considered well his 
‘* Miss C. Hoovenbeeck is a 


’ 

1 
—he 

“Think you’re going to marry?” 
said Slocum. ‘* Don’t you know?” 

‘* No,’’ said Tancred. 

** Haven’t you asked her yet?’’ 
afraid of betraying his 
ec mT , : PP 

it's rather an 
odd circumstance,’’ he asserted. ‘It 
would take some time to explain. . . 

I might *bus. - Good- 
night again.’’ He went off. 


Tancred, 
secret, offered to go. 
; 


> 
’ 


lose my 


‘0 


““The chap’s been getting himself 
into trouble,’’ Mr. Slocum advised him- 
self, as he finished his toilet. 

Tancred caught the green ’bus at the 
corner of Great Queen-street, and took 
a seat on top, next a crumpled y 
woman nursing a : 
‘* How different from last night 1”? he 
muttered ; and the baby looked at him 
and screamed, and the mother’ ex- 
plained to a sympathetic observer that 
her child never could abear anything 
igly. ‘* How different indeed from 


he??? : = Sum Sad Site 
ht!’’ he said, as he let himself 





Bs ‘ 
disorderly 


‘7 


1 
last nig 


He fastened the door, trudged 


mournfully upstairs, and turned up the 


gas. Then, laying his hat and umbrella 
table, he saw that a letter lay 
well he knew whence it 
But what was in it? 


on the 
there, and 
Came. 6+ 6 8 

With fumbling hands he opened it, 


and his heart galloped :-— 


Alas! to come was not to be. 


I dreaded so were things. But 


Even a 

] love thee, I love thee I am thine. 
Vf i 

vical t courses » Drepare our Mat- 
riage. To-day I am watched, I feel, 
but Saturday I fee! I shall be free. 





I know not why I feel it so. Yet so 
certainly it becomes. Make 
wedding Saturday. In the place you 
] id f yon. 


then our 


\ 





eleven of the for 
Fear not the failing of 


\ 1 al 


lave s§ ( 
ow come I. 


c 
» 8 rad %? 
your peiloved. 


written on a plain 
sheet of heavy white paper; no address, 


hat was all, 
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no date. The siiaaeiil - tants. 
W ’”” 

‘Oh, Carrie! Carrie! ’’ cried Tan- 
cred, kissing the letter passionately ; 
then taking out the gossamer hand- 
kerchief he kissed that too, and so to 


bed. 


The sparrows were unusually con- 
versational next morning ; he jumped 


winlow to 
he climbed 


out of bed and opened th 
hear them better. 
back into bed and lay there thinking. 
He marshalled the facts of the past 
thirty-six hours : his drive to the theatre 
on Tuesday evening, his amazing 
success there, and the more amazing 
adventure after the performance; the 
equally bewildering sequel of yester- 
day, and the perplexing situation in 
which he found himself—for to-morrow 
would be Friday, and Saturday, if 
Carrie were to be taken seriously, 
would leave him a married man. 


‘hen 


Again he hopped out of bed and into 
the sitting-room to fetch ‘‘Whitaker’’ ; 
the book opened automatically at page 
401, which he had _ blue-pencilled and 
annotated with the help of Nuttall’s 
Dictionary the day before. 

‘““ Now, argued Tancred,  s 
licence costs thi irty shillings without the 
extras, but Carrie wants it, so she must 
have it. Well, then, ‘ the marriage 
intended to be had by licence,’ so far, 
so good. And I am clearly ‘ he or she’ 
as well as ‘one of the parties’ who 
resided os the space of fifteen 
days immedi: pr ‘ceding . . .° pre- 
read it over 2zain, 
that it referred to the 


‘has 





ceding what ?’’ “He 


ind ‘gathered 


time of giving notice. ‘You have 
lived for fifteen days preceding to-day 
in the place where you live,’’? Mr. Uan- 
cred pointed out to himself. ‘‘ There- 
fore you can give notice to-dav. Now 
we're ge se on. The position is thi-. 
I go down to-dav to the superintendent 
registrar of the district in which I hav 

“resided stig fifteen days immediatcls 
preceding ’ to-day, and give him notice 


that I intend to have a marriage be 
licence. Now, to-day is Thursday, the 
‘dav of the entry of the notice of 
marriage.’ And, of course, there’s no 
lawful impediment, so he must issue 
his certificate and licence to marry on 
Saturday, and we can get married 
then and there.” 
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He hugged himself, his handker- 
ch uel, and “his letter. ‘We can get 
married then and there.”’ 

Calmer reflection supervened. He 
rose and walked up and down his 


room. ‘* Now what can a lady like 
Carrie see in a chap like me?”’ He 

studied himself in his shaving-glass ; 
we it explained nothing. ‘* My eyes, 
perhaps? ’’ he suggested, but laying 
the glass down again with a sigh he 
decided that not even his eyes would 
account for Carrie’s falling in love 
with him. ‘* The geiting over 


ba > 





no 


it,’’ he said bravely, ‘‘ I’m not pretty. 
Not like Maplin and Larkins.’’ Yet 
there was. equally no getting over the 
fact that Carrie, who had encountered 
both these varieties of Adonis, had yet 
preferred him. ‘Si must have seen 
something in me,’’ he ¢--neluded, ‘‘ for 


4 


a woman like that doesn’t fall in love 


with a fellow for sport. She said 
something about secing me first, or 
hearing of me first, in her dreams. 
Now, in dreams things look quite 


different from what thev look at other 
times. In her dreams she wouldn’t 


see me as I see myself looking in the 


glass.’’ The argument was subtle and 
most sweet ; he walked to the window, 
where the birds chirped to drive it 


thrilled. ‘* Perhaps she 
myself when I’m not 
Ugliness, like 
mere than skin deep.”’ 
d again ; this time it was to 
he had stocd long ] 


home. He 
sees me as I see 
looking in the glass. 
beauty, is no 
He thrille 
sneeze, for 
draught. 
He bathed 


n the 


and dressed and shaved 


while waiting for breakfast. During 
that meal he read in the theatrical 


that he 
America. 


column of the ‘* Telegraph ’ 
had received an offer to go to 
That star rte d another ple: asant train of 
thought. That beats Egypt hollow 
for a honeymoon ; how pleased Carrie 
will be!’’ He pulled his nself up, re- 
membering that no such offer had 
him. 

‘* The first thins 

‘is to see the r and make 
sure we can be married on Saturday. 
\fter that the rest will come naturally.”’ 


after break- 


reached 


=) 
a 


. 
lone,”’ said 


J 


He made a start 
fast, for the third consecutive day 
attired in his best clothes. ‘* Now,’’ 


Tancred, ‘‘ here I am going 


soon 
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and blest if I know 
what I’m going to say to him when I 
see him. . . . Better be quite straight- 
forward and tell him at once that I 
want to be married, and there’s an end 
of it,’? he decided. 


to the registrar, 





CHAPTER VI. 
HOW TO BE MARRIED. 


He passed down Hart-street, 
glancing in at the dairy, dodged across 
Oxford-street, and turned into Broad- 
street, where he found the offices of 
the superintendent registrar glowering 
at him with what he cor nsidered a most 
forbidding air. He crossed the road, 
and ascending two big and eight small 


steps, pushed through the spring 
doors. The journey was not yet over 


—the office proved to be on the second 
floor. He tramped steadfastly up, and 
plunging through another door or two 
found himself telling a very young 
man with a profoundly interested man- 
ner that he wished to be married. 

The young man advanced and 
offered him a chair. Certainly, ‘you 
wish to be married.”’ 

Tancred was grateful for his ap- 
proval. ‘* Yes, to be m that’s 
what I want,’’ said he. 

‘* To be married is better than to be 
dead a fine day like this,’”’ the young 
man observed, as he prepared his 
papers. 

‘** Bless my 
cred, ‘‘far better. 

‘** You wish to be married,’’ the clerk 
repeated officially, his manner 
weighty. ‘* Do J understand thi ut it is 
to be with or without a : 

‘* Oh, with a licence,’’ declared the 
actor. The idea of being married, as 
the clerk said the words, ‘‘ without a 
licence,”’ hardly proper—in- 
deed, Tancred described it as ‘‘ quite 
French.”’ 

** With a licence 
sire to be married 
good, good.”’ 

Tancred felt he was growing in the 
young man’s estcem. 
“What is vour name ! 


sé 


arried, 


1?) 


soul, yes!” said Ta:- 


” 


erown 


licence: 


sounded 


?—good; you de- 


with 


a lic< nce ?— 
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‘lerk coughed deprecatingly. 
governor prefers Ss... wae 
he said. ‘‘ If you have 


The « 
‘* The 
more usual,”’ 
no objection 

‘Not at all,’’ cried Tancred; ‘‘ not 
at all. My real name is Pewter.” 

‘*In full, please,’’ the clerk re- 
quested. 





Jeremiah St. John Pewter,”’ said 
Mr. Tancred. 
‘Will you kindly write it down 


there?’’ begged the clerk, handing him 
a prers, 

Mr. Tancred wrote it down. 

‘Your profession, trade, or calling 

is——’”’ 

‘* Why, of course,”’ 
““1’m.a pro,’ 

‘How do you spell it?’’ the clerk 
asked, and when told, he inquired 
what it meant. 


said Tancred, 


Tancred was somewhat surprised at 
his ignorance Naturally, it means 
a member of the profession.” ; 

‘* The question is,”’ the clerk pointed 
out, ‘‘ what profession?”’ 

“Ah 


deciared 


you're driving at,” 
"* Pan artist.” 
returned the clerk, 
‘“* we count that as a 


see what 
‘Tancred. 
‘Thank you, 
writing it down; 
calling.” 
Mr. Tanered then 
iddress ; 
part of the 


surrendered his 
and next came 
interview. 


, 
age and 
the crucial 
‘* What is 
‘* Miss ( 
said Tanc 


” 


the ladv’s name? 


Hoovenbeeck,”’ 


arniola 
red firmly. 
The clerk looked up. 
pardon ?”’ he said. 
spell the surname ?”’ 
‘ed looked at scme memoranda 
and told him. 
forename ?”’ 


** 1 beg your 
‘“How do you 





iis hat 


‘** And the Christian or 





“Carniola, C-A-R-N-]-O-L-A,”’ said 
Tan red. 

ts one name or two?”’ the 
clerk ‘ 

* Gne,*” id Tancred 

“We should be glad to have two 

alate ; ee 

aid the clerk; it 1s customary to 
“ieee er: ie ; ae °. 99 
have two. The governor likes it. 

Mir. Tancred, having many times 
enacted the rdle cf soonsor, had fore- 
seen this desire on the part of the 
o lar, and was prepared to meet 
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“ Thank you,” said the clerk. ‘‘ It 
does look more finished so. Spinster ?”’ 

“Spinster, yes.’’ Mr. Tancred 
never doubted it. 

‘“Aoc?’? Then seeing Tancred 
hesitate, he added, persuasively, ‘* last 
birthday, Mr. Pewter, not next.’’ 

‘* Ah, quite so,’’ said Tancred. “I 
think we may safely say she’s twenty- 
four.” 

‘It really doesn’t matter much 
what age she is,’’ the clerk explained, 
as he blotted the entry, ‘‘ provided that 
she is of age. What is the address?’’ 

With some anxiety Tancred said, 
ST, Brook-street, Grosvenor- 
square.’ 

He wondered if the young man 
would say, ‘‘ No such name in Brook- 
street.’’ But the only commentary the 
young man offered was: ‘‘ We don’t 
have many entries from that part of 
the town. When St. George’s marries 
with St. Giles’s,’’ he said, obviously re- 
peating a_ well-established technical 


’ 


epigram, ‘‘ St. George’s gets the 
fees.”” 
‘““That’s very curious,’’ declared 


Mr. Tancred. 

“It’s the way of the world, sir,” 
returned the clerk. He sighed, and 
asked for three-and-six. 

The amount seemed reasonable for 
the advantages offered, and Mr. Tan- 
cred readily paid it. It was arranged 
that he and Miss Hoovenbeeck should 
meet the superintendent registrar at 
the office at a quarter to twelve on 
Saturday. The clerk offered to provide 
witnesses at a modest remuneration; 
and Tancred jumped at the proposal ; 
1, saved him from the risk of ridicule 
should he ask his acquaintances to 
serve him in that capacity, and then 
have Carrie fail him. 

_“Qne moment, please, sir,” said 
the clerk, casting a tast glance at the 
document; ‘‘ I’ve forgotten to fill in 
the lady’s father’s name and occupa- 
tion. Can you give me Mr. Hooven- 
beeck’s forename ?’’ 

_ “ Be Jim!’ exclaimed Mr. Tancred, 
taken aback by this unfortunate issue. 

The clerk looked up. ‘* You won’t 
mind if I call iim James ?”’ he pleaded ; 
“the govert ld prefer it.’? Tan- 
cred’s silence ing consent, he wrote 
it down. ‘ hat did you say his 
occupation ? . 





Tancred tried hard to think 
likely ocupation, but could not. 

At last the clerk came to the rescue. 
““ Mr. Pewter,’’ said he, with a wink, 
‘‘you take a straight tip from me. 
If it’s anything you don’t like to men- 
tion, just call him a gentle 1an—that 
will do.”’ 

And so Carniola’s father was 
scribed as a gentleman. 

Tancred and the clerk parted with 
expressions of mutual gratification. 

‘* Things do seem more like reality 
now,’’ said Tancred to himself, as he 
found himself once more in the open, 
and regained Oxford-street. 

The book on the Court of Hohen- 
schweitz was still in Mudie’s window, 
and he decided that Carrie would be 
sure to like it. ‘‘ I’ll give it to her as 
a wedding present,’’ he said ; and that 
reminded him that he had yet to pur- 
chase a ring. 

His impulse was to go down to 
Covent Garden and pick out the most 
splendid gem to be found in Welling- 
ton or King street, but he remembered 
that it is usual (as the registrar’s 
clerk would have said) for the wedding 
ring to be a mere rounded filament of 
gold, in no way worthy of the bond it 
symbolised; so he bought one for 
thirty-eight and six in a shop in 
Southampton-row. As he was uncer- 
tain of the size, he bought the largest. 
“For it would be awkward,’’ he ob- 
served, ‘‘ if Carrie found it too small 
to get it on her finger, whereas a big 
one can always be reduced.’’ 

It were vain to follow Mr. Tan- 
cred in detail through the peregrina- 
tions of that day; he went to the Post 

fice Savings Bank, to withdraw 
quite a comfortable portion of his 
hoardings; he went to Holborn to 
buy himself a trousseau, consisting 
largely of pairs of cuffs. He also 
ordered an evening suit to be made, 
the first he had ever possessed ; for so 
few were his social engagements that 
formerly he had been content to hire 
one. Now he felt certain that Carrie 
would be pleased to know that he had 
such a thing of his own, immoderately 
expensive though he found it. 

A travelling rug he bought also, and 
a railway guide and a penny packet of 
luggage labels. He had no luggage 
beyond what he could and did carry 


de- 
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and he hoped Carniola 
was fore- 


in his hand, 
would have none, but he 
sightful of all contingencies. 


The railway guide was full of in- 


formation; it told him not only how 
he could go to Brighton, but in what 
hotels or boarding-houses he might 
stay there. He chese the ‘“ Belle 


‘*The name is French,’’ he 
‘‘and Carrie will feel at 

knowing what it means 

s procedure 


Vue.”’ 

thought, 
home there, 
He mapped out Saturday 
on a half-sheet of notepaper: 


‘Rise six. Breakfast seven. Leave 


home 10.30. Meet Carrie eleven. 
Commence to be married 11.45. 
Married, say, by 12.15,”’ and so on. He 
decided they should lunch at the 
Adelphi restaurant—cnce really mar- 


ried, Tancred had no shyness with re- 
gard to his bride. Then thev would 
catch the 1.50 Pullman train from 
Victoria, Brighton 3.15. 
That would enable him to see Carrie 
comfortably settled at the “" ., 
and (business being rage he could 
not expect to be le 
well as the m: itind< Saadlamoane ), take 
the 5.45 train up, London in 
time for the show. And he could 
then go down again bv the 11.50. 
“It will be a dreadfully expensive 
day,’’ he groaned. 


reaching 





a 


r 
s 
4 
t 


the evening as 





reaching 


When evening came, and Mr. Tan- 
cred retired to bed after the 
ance, he had arrarged all things it lay 
in his power to arrange, which were to 
be done up to his catching the night 
train to Brighton on Saturday. He 
even vaguely had scme notion of 
twenty-four hours beyond that ; for he 
wrote to Mr. Augustus 
invitation for Sunday on the 
ef a previous engagement—a 
of a kind which Mr. Augustus never 
before had had from a member of his 
company, and which impressed him all 
the more with the magnitude of Mr. 
Tancred’s pretensions. 

He came to Tancred 
hoped he would see him as 
Monday ; and Tancred (who hed never 
once failed to be in his place, well 


perform- 


declining his 
ground 
missive 


and said he 


usual on 


ill, since he took up his engagement) 
replied that he hoped so, but might 
possibly be detained on exceptionally 
important business. 

**Of course, my 


dear Tancred, 
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’ Mr. Augustus assured 
not convenient to be 
you let me know 
and I’ll make 


grand old boy, 
him, *‘ af it’s 
with us on Monday, 
as early as you can, 
all 1 ‘ight. : 

Tancred gladly promised, and Mr. 
Augustus reckoned it ‘* fortunate that 
{ likes me, or he’d give us the 
I wonder how much 
kees offered him.”’ 

Mong 1) remained in Mr. 
mind quite a blank 





Tane re 


ro-by altogether. 
he Yan! 


v 


Tancred’s 
he found it quite 
anything clearly be- 
station. He had 
granted that he would be 


imp sible to see 


taken it for 


playing his part as usual on Monday 
night, until Mr. Augustus suggested 
the contrary: Then he realised the 


anomaly of his 
married 


position. He was 


about to be within a few 


hours to a woman of whom he knew 
absolutely nothing, beyond that she 








was beautiful, gracious, and condes- 
cended to say. she loved him. A 
woman whe even seemed but half 
all herself his wife. It was 
preposterous—saving always. the 
complete sincerity of Carniola’s good 
faith. To his crude mentality it was 
necessary to realise her either as a 
saint or a devil, and the evidence to 
Tancred’s mind was with the saint. 
** Perhaps she won’t come on Satur- 
day,’’ he said; and he shuddered to 


think of the extravagant morning coat 
and straw hat he had bought to wear 
at Brighton. Amid such sad thoughts 
he wandered off to sleep that night, 
and to dream of a fairy, theatrical 
varietv, who combined the somewhat 
charms of Carniola a 
Marie I*lotsam, with certain of the 
Mr. Augustus. 
Wal, dear old iad,”’ 


Opposing 


characteristics of 
this evasive 

‘come up the river 
Sunday. We'll stop 
and Ill insist 


vision would sav, 
with Mrs. A. on 
at Japan to get married, 





on that wicked Smith giving vou a 
ten-pound rise-—for I love you, I love 
vou, I do, don’t I just, my eve!” 


On Friday 


himself, and 


morning he overslept 
found, on entering his 
another letter from Car- 
him. The postmark 
but again there was no 
signature. All it said was, 
though I come not, yet 
count upon me.’’ 

‘‘ Now, what in 


sitting-room, 
niola awaiting 
was Cowes, 
address or 
** Beloved, 


Heaven’s name 
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does that mean?”’ cried Tancred, his 
nerves ajangle. ‘‘ She can’t be fool- 
ing me.”’ 

Yet the play, farce or not, had to 
be played out; for Carrie might keep 
her tryst, and in that event he must not 
be found w nting. So he told Mrs. 
Harrow that he would spend his week- 


end in the country, and taking his 
carpet-bag and the bandbox holding the 
new straw hat on the green "bus to 


Victoria, he left them in the cloak-room 
to be called for on Saturday. 

The rest of the 
fever of emotion, 


day was spent in a 
and his performance 
that night was an extraordinary one. 
Mr. Maplin complained to Mr. Sidney, 
the stage manager, and Larkins backed 
saying that he was drunk. 
vas afraid Tancred had 
been nipping ; in point of fact his brain 
was light from fasting ; he had touched 
day. 

Mr. Sidney had a deaf 
plaints. Whatever thought of 
Tancred behind the curtain, theré was 
no question of his success in front; he 
hero of the play, greeted 
laughter and applause. 


the story, 


Slocum, tco, 


. 1 
thing all 


i=] 


ear for com- 
was 


remained the 
with untiring 


Mr. Augustus saw his price rising 





hour by hour, and sent him a long 
holograph letter expressing the most 
romantic friendship and interest in his 








future. ancred tossed it aside as a 
thing of naught, and Larkins, Slocum, 
and the dresser all read it after he had 
gone home. 


**Gosh!’’ said Slocum, ‘‘ Hohen- 
thingabob has brought Tancred the 
most wonderful luck.’’ He did not see 


Tancred, jaded and sorrowful, too un- 


nerved to-wave his stick at a ’bus, 
stumble through Long Acre home- 


wards. 

A big | batch of | 
his sidiles he sally opened and looked 
at them: they mainly had reference to 
the performance on Tuesday night, and 
in each the only persons mentioned 
were the Hohenschweitzer Royalties 
and himself. Tancred never had sucl 
had not the heart 
but went to 
crumpled upon the 


sress-cutti ngs lay on 


a sheaf before, yet he 
to paste them in his book, 
bed leaving 
table. 

He went to bed, his narrow bed, and 
wondered : 
next nigt 


them 


mid wha 
it would be passed. 


surroundings the 
At least 


he would not be where he was now, for, 
alone or not, he would go to Brighton. 
- - » Or no—perhaps he might spend 
the week-end with his sister, Mrs. 
Harris, at Balham. By to-morrow 
night he would know whether Carniola 
were really in his life or not. If she 
neither came—he felt she would not 
come—nor sent him word, then he 
would dismiss all further thought of 
her from his mind. 

He sprang out of bed and paced the 
floor in his night-shirt. How could he 
dismiss the thought of her from his 
mind? Since he had seen her, a hun- 
dred hours ago, for the first time in his 
life, the thought of her had never left 
him; waking or dreaming, her image 
was with him. He could not deny that 
the image in certain postures resem- 
bled Miss Flotsam, but in the main he 


convinced himself that his familiar 
was Carniola. Mr. Tancred was too 


little given to philosophy to recognise 
the demon as the spirit of the Eternal 
Feminine which, too long ignored, 
was, now that he approached middle 
age, set upon revenge. 

To-night 
plaything ; 


Tancred was the spirit’s 

under her promptings he 
dressed and stole from the house. 
Never had he so departed from con- 
vention; and, feeling as a criminal 
might but probably does not, he, fol- 
lowing that wicked sprite whose name 
shall be dropped, slunk into Russell- 
square, through Keppel-street and Tot- 
tenham-court-road, and all along Ox- 
ford-street to Marble Arch; thence he 
turned down Park-lane and doubled 
back through Upper Brook-street and 
Grosvenoi-equare into Brook-street. 
His heart fluttered as he approached 
No. 37, but calmed as he 


reached it. There stood Claridge’s 
Hotel—cold, stiff, reserved, haughty, 
suggestive less of romance than 
of expense—utterly unsympathetic. 
‘“* Carrie can’t be there,’ = said 
Tancred; ‘‘or if she is pa 





struck a lamp-post with his umbrella, 
and her image seemed broken by the 
shock. She lost all seeming of reality. 

Tancred felt that in Brook-street he 
was not the gifted comedian of the 
Hilarity, but a nobody who disturbed 
the class*c peace of Mayfair by smack- 
ing lamp-posts with his umbrella. He 
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saw a policeman—that terrifying thing, 
a real policeman—turn to approach 
him, and, unnerved by the sight, 
dodged down Avery-place into Bond- 
street, and through Maddox-street to 
Regent-street. Here he dared walk, 
being in a world he knew, and _ the 
Sprite, recovering her power, coaxed 
him gently down to Piccadilly-circus. 
Then the sprite led him up Shaftes- 
bury-avenue. 

It is a noteworthy fact that here in 
Shaftesbury-avenue Mr. Tancred’s 
heart started to flutter again, and Mr. 
Tancred was guiltily half-conscious of 
its thought. Ere the Shaftesbury 
Theatre was gained, yet near it and on 
the same side, he stood to contemplate 
a block of flats. And while he stood, 
a cab drove up, and from it alighted 
two ladies. One was Miss Flotsam. 

** My eye, Wal, old dear!’’ she ex- 
claimed. ‘‘ What are you doing outside 
my door this hour of the night? We,”’ 
she hastened to add, ‘‘ we’ve been to 
the ‘Chimpanzee’  hundredth-night 
ball at the Globe.’’ 

** What was I doing ?”’ said Tancred 
mysteriously. “‘ I was thinking.”’ 

““A penny for your thoughts,’’ Miss 
Flotsam simpered. 

Tancred shook his head wearily, 
and, as though making a mighty effort, 
cried, ‘‘Good-night, ladies !’’ waved his 
hat, and, jumping into the still waiting 
hansom, drove away home. 

““ He was just going to propose to 
you, my dear,’’ said Miss Flotsam’s 
companion, as they gathered their 
flounces to climb upstairs. 

*“ My eye, no!’’ sighed Miss Flot- 
sam. ‘‘ He did it once, and I refused 
him. He won’t do it again—no such 
luck! Men are that obstinate, my 
dear.”’ 

To the subject of their conversation 
the cab they had left for him to enter 
was warm and redolent of the fair 
presence of Miss Flotsam. The merry 
perfumes she affected clung to it; to 
sit where she had sat was to be 


599 


caressed by her memory, while Car- 
niola . . . Carniola seemed to weigh 
nothing in the balance, almost nothing. 
She had no substance, left no trace be- 
yond : gossamer handkerchief, gave 
no sign but a few incomprehensible 
sentences, 
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**T suppose I’m bound to go down 
in the morning just to see if anything 
happens,’’ yawned Tancred, sidling 
back into bed ‘after his outing. ‘‘ But 
nothing will happen. That’s certain 
sure.”’ 

That night he slept a dreamless 
sleep. 





CHAPTER VII. 
MARRIED. 


The sparrows twittered merrily, the 
sun rose and kept on rising ; Matilda 
brought Mr. Tancred’s post and his 
newspaper and his boots, and at last 
his breakfast. Stili he stirred not, so 
she knocked at his door. Mr. Tan- 
cred opened one eye, and saw that it 
was nine o'clock. He did not at once 
recover his memory ; not until the cold 
water dripped from his bath sponge on 
his head was he fully awake and con- 
scious. Then he was aware of the 
bridal garments envisaging him from 
the top of the chest of drawers. 

‘* By Jingo!’’ he gasped, ‘‘ 1’ve got 
to be married in a couple of hours—at 
least I've got to go and see whether 
I’ve got to be married.’’ He laughed 


at the idea for the first time. ‘‘ It’s 
fair nonsense,’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘ I’ve 
a great mind not to go.’’ Yet he 


drew on the wedding trousers and the 
wedding socks, the wedding under- 
vest, and . . . no, what was the good 
of crumpling that innocent shirt? He 
put on his dressing-gown. As for 
these vicious patent leather boots, he 
tossed them across the room and sat 
down to breakfast in his slippers. 

He opened his ‘‘ Telegraph,’’ and, 
as it seemed to him, immediately 
afterwards the clock struck ten. He 
listened to it contemptuously, and 
turned to the leading article, which he 
read stubbornly through without un- 
derstanding a word of it. The clock 
struck half-past ten, and there still 
sat Mr. Tancred, listless, in his slip- 
pers and dressing-gown, his teacup in 
one hand, the paper in the other. 

Then something happened: he 
sneezed, he felt the necessity for hur- 
riedly finding his handkerchief, he 
sprang up, he rushed to his coat 
pocket, and drew forth Carniola’s. . « 

Ere the clock struck eleven Mr, 
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Tancred was clad head to foot in the 
wedding garments: only a_ skilled 
quick-change artist could have donc it 
in the time. 

‘* Yes,’ he said, moving the photo- 
graph of Miss Flotsam to survey him- 
self in the chimney-glass, ‘‘I am 
bound to keep my bargain, whatever 
may come of it.”’ 

At a few minutes past eleven he left 
the house, and stopped to buy a rose 
for his buttonhole in Southampton- 
row—a rose which he vaguely thought 
might be pleasing to Miss Flotsam 
should no one else want it—turned 
into Hart-street, and entered the dairy 
precisely on the half-hour. 

There was no one there. Tancred 
ordered a_soda-and-milk, drank it 
slowly, and then looked at his watch ; 
it was twelve minutes to midday. 

‘* Be Jim,’’ thought Tancred, ‘‘ the 
registrar will be waiting: I’d better 
send him a message to say the thing's 
off.” He jumped up with that inten- 
tion, opened the door to go out, found 
a lady waiting to come in, touched his 
hat and stccd aside. 

**Beloved!’’ cried the ledy, and 
there he found himself, with Carniola 
hanging round his neck, in the middle 
of Hart-strect. 

Mr. Tancred was a man of punctual 
habits, and meeting Carniola he could 
think only of the purpose for which 
they were met. 

“Quick! quick! The registrar’s 
waiting ; we shall be late,’’ he shouted 
in her ear, and, tucking her under his 
arm, hustled her down to Oxford- 
street, and, daring cab and van horses 
to do their worst, he pushed her over 
and into Broad-street. She had not 
time to say more than ‘‘ Beloved!’’ 
when they were across the road, up 
the steps, through the remaining 
doors, and into the registrar’s office. 


“Afraid we’re behind time,’’ Tans 
cred said breathlessly to the clerk, 
who answered: ‘All right, Mr. 
Pewter; the governor’s only just 


” 


come. 
Mr. Tancred took off his hat and 
mopped his brow. ‘‘ Ha, ha! fortu- 


nate we were in time, my dear,’’ he 
said. 
“ Beloved!’ was all Carniola’s 


answer: she clung to him trembling. 
“You will go through with it? You 





really do wish to marry me?’’ Tan- 
cred whispered in her ear. 

‘** Beloved, 1 will follow you to the 
ends of the earth,’’ she answered fer- 
vently ; ‘* but——-’’ 

‘* Will you follow me, please ?’’ said 
the clerk, leading them into a further 
room. 

It was trying for Tancred, himself 
hardly sure whether he stood on his 
head or his heels, to support her 
through the ceremony; for as_ the 
second witness, the assistant regis- 
trar, and finally the Superintendent 
Registrar himself, severally entered 
the room, she would suppress a 
scream and edge closer to him for pro- 
tection. 

The assistant registrar shepherded 
the betrothed couple up to a_ high 
desk; the Superintendent Registrar 
took his place behind it. ‘* Be so 
good as to repeat after me,’’ he com- 
manded Mr. ‘lancred, ‘‘ the words ‘ I 
do solemnly declare’. . .”’ 

** I do solemnly declare,’’ said Tan- 
cred with intense earnestness. 





’ 


‘“*That I know not of any lawful 
impediment,’’ said the registrar. 

‘*That I know not of any lawful 
impediment,’’ Mr. Tancred repeated, 


emphasising the word ‘‘ lawful’’ to 
make the statement more dramatic. 

‘* Why I, Jeremiah... .”’ 

** My Jeremiah,’’ said the 
bridegroom mechanically: his mind 
was wandering to Marie Flotsam. 

‘* St. John Pewter ,..”’ 

** St. John Pewter .. 

**May not be joined... 

** May not be joined...’’ Tan- 
cred recalled that he had once played 
Humpty-Dumpty in a_ provincial 
pantomime. 

‘In matrimony .». 

**In matrimony ... 

The registrar hesitated a moment: 
*To Carniola .« «”” 

"To ‘Carmela ss 

The registrar hesitated still more; 


eye, 


” 


” 


?? 


” 


9 


** Hoofenbeak—is it ?’’ 

‘*No,’’ said Tancred, ‘* Hooven- 
beeck.’’ 

‘* Say * Hoovenbeeck,” then, 


said the Registrar. 

said Tancred. 
said the Registrar. 
turned his attention to 


please,”’ 
** Hoovenbeeck,”’ 
** Thank you, 
He then 

Carniola. 


” 
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Kindly repeat after me the words: 
*I do solemnly declare’ ’’—and so it 
went on with one solemn declaration 
and another for a quarter of an hour, 


until, finally, the registrar solemnly 
declared that they were married, and 
Tancred fished the wedding ring out 


of his breast pocket and 
his wife’s finger, any two 
might easily have girdled. 


thrust it on 
of which it 


They had signed the register, and 
= of the realm were passing from 
ancred to the coffers of the State 


= the pockets of its servants, when 
wheels were heard flying behind gal- 
loping horses in the street below, 
wheels that suddenly ceased to whirl; 
there was a noise of scurrying foot- 
steps on the stairs, and as the assist- 


ant registrar made a joke about 
‘* Haste to the Wedding,’’ three tall 
men, silk-hatted, frock-coated, dis- 


tinguished-looking, foreign, flung pell- 
mell into the room. 

‘ Beloved !’’ shrieked C 
hid her face on Tancred’s 
There was a clink of metal. The great 
wedding-ring had slipped from her 
finger. With fascinated eves Tancred 
watched it roll and roll and roll, till it 
fell through a chink in the boards by 
the hearth. 

‘There goes thirty-eivht and six, 
he muttered. 





and 
shoulder 


rniola, 





” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


THE THREE GENTLEMEN IN TALL HATS. 


‘Is anything the matter? ’’ asked 
the Superintendent Registrar 

The oldest of the party, whom Tan- 
cred had seen before, he knew not 
where, answered more in sorrow than 
in wrath, ‘‘ De mattare!’’ and burst 
into tears. 

One of his companions, 
whiskered, pressed him into a chair 


prev- 
ao - 


which the third man had _ already 
placed ready at hand, addressed to 
him a murmured word, and_ then 


turned to the Superintendent Regis- 
trar. ‘* You will pardon this incur- 
sion when I do explain that this 
elderly and most superior gentleman is 
the father of the young lady who has 
desired of you to marry her.’ 
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** She’s of age, isn’t she?’’ asked 
the superintendent. 

“OF 
age.’’ 
precating 
there 
should 
gentle 


age, yes—well, perhaps of 
The spokesman waved a de- 
hand. ‘* But for all that 
grave why she 
this—this 


remains reason 
not be 


man.’ 


s 4 
marriea to 
The Superintendent Registrar’s eye- 
ascended. ‘*‘ Do you 
a case of bigamy? 


brows suggest 
” 


that this is 


‘* No, sir,’’ said the grey-whiskered 
one. ‘* But this lady is a foreign svb- 
ject, and by the law of her country she 
may not marry this gentleman.”’ 

‘* Very sorry to hear it,’’ said the 
Superintendent Registrar; ‘‘ but by 


the laws of England this lady and this 


—_ man are “married.” 
The old man bounced out of his 
Married ?’’ said he. ‘* Mar- 
To dis fellow! Nevare, sir, 





nevare ! "’ 
The Superintendent Registrar's 
nose pointed a degree nearer to 


heaven, as he replied, ‘‘I trust, sir, 

you do not set yourself above the law 

= 4 ys 1 ” i 

of England. 
Tancred felt that, 

ing, this was his cue. ‘‘] 


sneak- 


properly 


am a true- 


born Englishman,’’ he said dramatic- 
ally. ‘‘ This lady is my wife. We 
have the blessing of the English ’’—he 
was about to say ‘‘ Church,’’ but ne 


time to. say 
And then a happy 
phrase occurred to him, that he had 
once said in a play: ‘‘ I claim the pro- 
tection of the Union Jack.”’ 

He fancied he heard the two wit- 
nesses and the assistant registrar ap- 
plaud; he also thought he saw the 
third and youngest of the men who 
had burst into the room turn away as 
some emotion. 


checked himself in 


** Government. 


if to hide 


‘* Sir,’’ said the whiskered stranger, 
‘‘we in no way oppose ourselves to 
the English law. Since this gentle- 


man, the master of the ceremony, as- 
sures us that you are married by 
English law, we accept the situa- 
om. «2° 
The old man shook his head, but the 
whiskered one went suavely on. 
‘““You must not be offended with 
father of this lady that he should ex- 
cite himself He has yet to see the 
attractive side of your character, that 
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has been to his daughter of such in- 
terest. If she is sufficiently recovered, 
perhaps you will all go with me to my 
residence, where we may eat our lun- 
cheon while we discuss this interest- 
ing, and to you most joyous, event.”’ 

with 


‘‘Shall we go these gentle- 


men? ’’ Tancred asked his wife. 
‘‘“Where my beloved goes, I fol- 
low,’’ said Carniola. 
‘“* That seems a very sensible 


course,’’ said the Superintendent 
Registrar. ‘““ You see, without 


offence to any one present, gentlemen, 
it is my bounden duty to regard a 
marriage as a marriage, even though 
] made it myself in this office.’’ 

And so the Superintendent Regis- 
trar, the assistant registrar, and the 
two witnesses bowed them out of the 
office, Carniola’s father and_ the 
whiskered gentleman going first, the 
bride and bridegroom next; the third 
gentleman, whom Tancred now dis- 
cerned to be red-haired and open- 
countenanced, and who answered to 
the name of Hildebrand, brought up 
the rear. 

Below, a brougham harnessed to a 
pair of fine bays stood waiting. 
Carniola, her father, andthe 
whiskered gentleman got into it. 
Tancred was about to follow, when 
the whiskered gentleman made a sign, 
and the footman, closing the door in 
his face, sprang upon the box, while 


the bays, touched smartly by the 
whip, trotted off. 

“Tricked, be Jim!’’ exclaimed 
Tancred. 

He felt his elbow plucked. ‘‘ Trust 


to me, sir,’’ said the man Hildebrand; 
“we play the game absolutely fair as 
the English cricket game. Will you 
come with me?’ 

Tancred looked at him. There was 
no question of the honesty in his face. 
““T will trust you,’’ he nodded. 

“Thank you,’’ said Hildebrand, 
and called a hansom. 

Tancred did not catch the address, 
and felt that he could not with dig- 
nity inquire it; but he determined to 
mark carefully their route. The cab 
turned into Oxford-street, going west. 

They had gone some little way 
when Hildebrand broke silence. ‘‘ It 
is very fine weather. The cricket- 
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game season commences. Do you 
cricket? ’’ 

‘*You’re evidently a foreigner,’’ 


replied Tancred. 

Hildebrand seemed a little ruffied. 
**] did not ask if I am a foreigner— 
I asked do you cricket? ”’ 

‘‘In England we never say a 
crickets.”’ 

** What do you mean by a cricketer, 
then? ’’ asked Hildebrand. 

‘*A cricketer,’? Mr. Tancred de- 
fined it, ‘‘is one who plays cricket. 
We don’t say ‘Do you cricket?’ we 
say, ‘ Do you play cricket?’ ”’ 

‘““Thank you for explaining that 
to me,’’ said Hildebrand, with sincere 


man 


politeness. ‘* Do you play cricket? ”’ 
‘“* Not much now,’’ said Tancred; 
*“but I have played a fair share. I 


nearly played for my county once.’’ 

‘*You interest me; you interest 
me,’’ cried Hildebrand. ‘‘ And when 
you were a cricketer, did you love to 
play bats or play bowls? ’”’ 

** 1 don’t understand,’’ said Tancred. 
“‘ Bowls I may have played, but I 
never heard of the game of bats.’’ 

‘*] mean in the cricket game,’’ re- 
turned Hildebrand. ‘‘ Were you by 
preference a bowler or a batter? ”’ 

** We don’t say batter,’’ Tancred 
explained ; ‘‘ we say bat.’’ He pulled 
himself off the interesting subject. ‘‘ I 
say, this is queer talk for a man on 
his wedding-day. . You’d hardly 
think, to hear me, I’d just been mar- 
ried, would you?’’ He looked ques- 
tioningly at his companion, who 
smiled. 

** Be not afraid. You are not mar- 
ried,’’ he assured him. 

‘* But I am,’’ said Tancred. 
have the certificate in my hat.’’ 

‘** Allow that not to trouble you. It 
means nothing,’’ said Hildebrand. 

‘*Look here,’’ rejoined Tancred. 
‘“You can’t deny that the old chap 
with the whiskers himself acknow- 
ledged Carrie and I were married, and 
asked me to lunch on the strength of 
it.” 

Hildebrand stroked his chin, ‘‘ Have 
you never heard of diplomacy?’’ he 
asked. 

‘* Certainly,’’ said Tancred ; ‘‘ I saw 
it at the Haymarket.”’ 

Hildebrand was still laughing when 
the cab pulled up at a house in Port- 


ie 
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land-place, and, double doors flying 
open, Tancred passed from the glare 
of. the sun into a gloomy but spacious 
hall. He was relieved of his hat and 
umbrella, which a domestic was carry- 
ing away when Hildebrand stopped him 
to take from the hat the marriage cer- 
tificate. 

‘* Be Jim!’ ejaculated Mr. Tanecred, 
startled to see his companion take the 
document to a table in the corner of 
the hall whereon lay writing materials 
and a burning taper. He thought he 
meant to destroy this evidence of his 
marriage. 

But Hildebrand mercly put the certi- 
ficate into an envelope, of which he 
sealed all the seams. ‘‘It will be 
safer so,’’ he said, <nd returned it to 
its owner. 

** Thanks awfully !”’ 
blurted, and pocketed it. 

‘* Now we go up,”’ said Hildebrand ; 
and, ascending a broad staircase, they 
were ushered into a room with folding 
doors, where stood talking Carniola, 
her father, the man with whiskers, and 
another old man with a bald head, a 
shaven face, and a spectacled nose. 
In a great armchair sat a stout, very 
handsome lady, wearing bonnet and 
mantle. 

Carniola ran to meet her husband, 
and led him by the hand to the lady in 
the chair. ‘* Beloved, behold my dear 
mother,’’ said she. 

The stout lady bowed, not ungra- 
ciously. ‘Tancred felt sure he saw her 
not for the first time. 


Tancred 


Stretching out his hand impulsively, 
and catching hers in a hearty grip, he 
cried: ‘‘ Why, there, I do believe 
we’ve met before.”’ 


Tears started into the stout lady’s 
eyes as she withdrew her hand. 
‘*T hope I haven’t pinched you, 


mamma? ’’ said Tanered. 

Awkward moments passed while 
Tancred tried to recall where he had 
met his mother-in-law, when the fold- 
ing doors opened and they passed into 
the next room for luncheon. Here he 
was separated from Mrs. MHooven- 
beeck, but had no reason to complain 
of his treatment, inasmuch as ke found 
himself ‘seated between Carniola and 
Hildebrand. On Carniola’s right, at 
the head of the table, sat their whis- 
kered host; on his right sat Mrs. 





ee 
Hoovenbeeck, and on her right again 
was the clean-shaven old gentleman, 
and to his right again, opposite Hilde- 
brand, sat Mr. Hoovenbeeck. Two 
elderly servants waited at table, while 
younger ones brought in the courses, 

Tancred was disillusioned to find it 
a very far from merry meal ; the only 
persons who appeared at their ease 
were Carniola, who laughed at the 
whiskered gentleman’s conversation, 
and Hildebrand, who ate silently of all 
that was brought to the board. The 
elderly baldhead was equally quiet, but 
he seemed too busy watching Carniola 
and Tancred himself to pay attention 
to his food. Mr. and Mrs, Hooven- 
beeck dropped only monosyllables ; 
the burden of making conversation fell 
upon the host. He talked well, chiefly 
about life in Paris. Some of his refer- 
ences to great artists Tancred little 
relished; but Carniola laughed at 
them, so he did too. 

They had got to the dessert, and 
Tancred was looking for the whiskered 
man to propose their healths, when the 
whole company rose, and Carniola fol- 
lowed her mother out of the room. 

The gentlemen were left alone, and 
so far not a breath had blown on the 
event of the day. 

‘““What extraordinary people the 
Hoovenbeecks are, to be sure! ’’ Tan- 
cred whispered to Hildebrand. 

‘You think?’ rejoined his neigh- 
bour, and Tancred felt he had been 
snubbed. Yet the attitude of his com- 
panions to him was_§ scrupulously 
polite : even his father-in-law, though 
laconic, was not rude. 

Coffee and liqueurs were served; 2 


grave and reverend signior handed 
round a_ cigar-box. All the party 


lighted up, the servants withdrew, the 
reverend signior last, marshalling them 
out and shutting the coor noiselessly 
behind him. 

Tancred sipped his Kirsch and leaned 
back in his chair; he felt cosier than 
an hour ago. He cast an eye round 
the decorations ; Carrie’s friends were 
undoubtedly very high-toned people. 

Outside was a faint chink of pilates 
and murmur of voices; within there 
was silence absolute, but for the 
breathing of Mr. Hoovenbeeck and a 
shiver of silver against porcelain as 
Hildebrand stirred his coffee. 
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Suddenly the whiskered gentleman 
fred: ‘‘ About your little affair, Mr. 
Tancred ? ’’ said he. 

Tancred was hit. The Pewters 
were a serious family ; matrimony they 
regarded as a matter of importance. 
For the whiskered one to speak of his 
marriage as a little affair he deemed 
an error of taste. Accordingly he 
stiffened in his seat and said nothing. 

The whiskered one seemed disap- 
pointed by his silence: he sucked his 
cigar, inhaled, blew out a fat smoke- 
ring, and at length went on: ‘* About 
your little affair? ”’ 

Tancred smiled scornfully: at the 
ash-tray. 

‘** Ah, yes, it has its humorous side, 
we know ; we can see that as well as 
you. But the situation is, I am tempted 
to say, awkward—— ”’ he paused. 

‘*What’s awkward ’’ blurted Tan- 
ered. ‘‘D’ye think I’m not good 
enough for the girl? ”’ 

‘‘I do not presume to offer any 
opinion,” the whiskered one assured 
him. 

‘* But,’’ said Tanered, you mean 
in society, like, she’s my superior.”’ 

‘We need scarcely go into that,”’ 
returned the other, eyeing the ceiling. 

Tancred leaned forward on the table 
and looked him in the face. ‘‘ See 
here. I’m an actor; an actor’s a 
gentleman. I’m making good money, 
and going to make better; the girl 
icves me ; she came to me of her own 
accord, I swear it. I adore her. We 
were married this morning. What 
more have you to say? She is my 
legally wedded wife——”’ 

“It pains me to contradict you,”’ 
interrupted the whiskered one, “* for I 
believe you, Mr. Tancred, to be an 
hcnourable man; but the lady is not 
your wife.”’ 

‘* D’ye mean to tell me to my face,”’ 
cried Tancred, indignantly, jerking at 
Mr. Hoovenbeeck with his thum}, 
“that I did not this morning marry 
that old gentleman’s daughter? ’”’ 


ec 


The whiskered one laid his hand 
gently on Tancred’s arm and drew it 
down. ‘“‘Tt is evident vou do not 
understand,’’ said he, ‘‘ that you are 
speaking cf the Princess Roya! of the 





Hous ; of Hohenschweitz ied 
‘Be Jim!’’ snapped Mr. Tanered, 
aad his lowci aw f{ejl. away and 


dropped deeper and deeper, until in 
pesitive danger from_ his scarf-pin, 
while he scanned with a_ fresh and 
awful interest the august features of 
his father-in-law. ‘*‘ Your worship! ’”’ 
he muttered. 


His resistance was broken; the 
Union Jack which he fad invoked an 
hcur ago seemed a vain symbol. He 
was in the presence of Royalty; he 
had committed the unpardonable in- 
discretion of marrying its daughter— 
perhaps he was guilty of high treason. 
He remembered a visit to the Tower, 
and traced a resemblance between his 
fruit-knife and the axe. His sparse 
hair stiffened. ‘‘ I’m sorry—I apolo- 
gise,’’ he babbled. ‘‘I had no ideas 
it never occurred to me; I hardly 
grasp it all yet.” 

‘“We quite understand,’’ said the 
whiskered gentleman, ‘‘ that you are 
not so greatly to blame—that. you did 
act in ignorance. And therefore we 
treat with you as with an honourable 
man.”’ 

Tancred bobbed his head, and he 
whom he had _ irreverently called 
Whiskers continued : ‘‘ You find your- 
self here, as you must have diagnosed, 
in the Hohenschweitzer Embassy. I 
am the Minister; my name, as you 
may or may not know, is Waldstein. 
Count Hildebrand over there is my 
particular secretary ; and this gentle- 
man ’’—he indicated the bald head— 
** vou will have interest to know, is 
the famous Dr. Riorda, Professor of 
Psychology at the University of 
Groningen.’’ He paused, to enable 
Tancred to take in what he had said, 
and then continued cautiously : 
‘Well, you know who we are. Now a 
word about the Princess Frederica, 
whose caprice is to blame for the pre- 
dicament in which we are placed.”’ 

‘*T in no way blame the Princess,”’ 
said Tancred, in a_ low voice, but 
firmly. 

‘*Nor do I,’’ said the Minister 
Waldstein—‘‘ net really. In point of 
fact, the fault lies with your so ill- 
considered English law that allows 
any two people to get married who 
have some few shillings in their pocket 
and nothing to do with it. Only for 
that, sir, vou would not have accom- 


ae, ae ee a 
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‘““Then we really 
all? ’”’ he cried. 


Tancred gaped. 
are married after 


The Minister shuffled. ‘‘ In point 
of fact,’’ he admitted, ‘‘ the legal posi- 
tion seems to be that you are 
married.’’ 

‘*Then she is my wedded wie,”’ 
argued Tancred. 

‘* Nay, certainly not,’’ said the 


Minister, decidedly. ‘‘ The legal posi- 
tion is that you are married to her, 
but she is not married to you. ... I 
confess the position is unusual.”’ 

‘*T should hope it was,’’ groaned 
Tancred ; and he buried his face in his 
hands, utterly unable to realise the 
direction of the whirlpool in which he 
so rashly had plunged. 

When he had sufficiently recovered 
to look up, he perceived that his puta- 
tive father-in-law had left the room. 

** Excuse me,’’ said Tancred to the 
Minister. ‘‘ An Englishman ought not 
to give way like this. But as we were 
saying just now, the situation is a bit 
rum, ain’t it?’”’ 

‘‘It is particular indeed,’’ Wald- 
stein assured him, ‘‘ and you have our 
sincere sympathy.”’ 

‘* You don’t think I was really to 


blame in the matter, do you, sir? ”’ 
begged Tanered. 

‘* No,’’ returned the other, ‘‘ I as- 
suredly do not. Indeed, I may say 


now what for obvious reasons I could 
not say ten minutes ago. I blame 
you very little. The truth in a nutshell 
is this: the Princess Frederica was 
ever a spoiled child; she was of de- 
licate health, and to spoil her has been 
vindicated as a_ necessity. To my 
mind, I humbly submit that there has 
been given her a dangerous liberty. 
Our learned doctor, the eminent 
Riorda, makes his head shake, bute I 
as a member of the diplomatic body 
submit that I am right. You, Mr. 
Tancred, as the victim of this so in- 
liberty, will judge if I am 





judicious 
right.”’ 
Then Dr. Riorda opened his lips for 
the first time, and his voice fell sympa- 
ymp 
thetically on Tancred’s ear: ‘‘ The 
Princess must not be restrained,”’ he 
said ; ‘‘ she must be free—free as the 
wind and the rain. If this gentleman 
Ss 


adore her, as he say, he will not cry 
that he is hurt as by the wind or the 
rain. 


” 





Tancred stared. “I do not cry 
that I am hurt,’’ said he. 

There was a moment’s silence; he 
was conscious of Hildebrand offering 


- him a liqueur in dumb show, and ac- 


cepted it. 
** I want it. 

He reflected a little, while trying to 
his position before he spoke 
again. ‘* By the laws of England I 
am married to the Princess, by the law 
of her country she is net married to 
me. Is that how we stand ?’’ 


‘*Be Jim!’’ he thought, 


” 


grasn 


Waidstein pressed his finger-tips to 
an arch. ‘‘I do not offer a_profes- 
opinion,”’ he _ postulated. 
‘* But the terms said by you appear to 
me correct. I mean superficially, for 
in nature a one-sided matriage is no 
marriage at all.”’ 


sional’s 


‘* Then I am not married,’ Tan- 
cred said. 
Waldstein cleared his throat and 


took a fresh cigar. The difficulty 
remains great,’’ he said, ‘‘ though not 
so great as it at first appeared to be. 
For at first, let me say frankly, Mr. 
Tancred, we thought we had not to 
deal with an honourable man.”’ 

Tancred flushed. ‘* What have I 
done that seemed dishonourable?”’ he 
asked. 

‘* Little in reality,’’ the Ministe 
admitted. ‘‘ But you must understand 
that we have only just heard the whole 


history, what we believe to be the 


whole history, from the Princess. 
Much in it I do not understand—I 
think she does not understand her- 
self. Professor Riorda looks wise: 
perhaps he understands. Enfin, we 
but reproach you to have acted 
hastily, in contravention of your so 


English proverb which is so op- 
posed to your English practice. That 
—and we still fail to comprehend vour 
motive for marrying under a false 
name. 

‘* A false 
cred. 

His Excellencv 
name of Pewter.’’ 
‘* But that,’’ said the comedian, 
is my real name, Tancred is my pro- 
name. ’’ 


wise 


"9? 


name!’’ exclaimed Tan- 


nodded. “<The 


cc 


fessional 
W aldstein. 


ejaculated 
nom de 


0 Tancred is a mere 
I never thought of that. 























And Pewter is your legal name, by 
which you are really known?”’ 

‘‘ Not at all,’’ rejoined the come- 
dian. ‘* Tancred is the name by 
which I am really known. Even my 
brothers and sisters call me Tancred. 
] don’t use my real name once in a 
hundred years.’’ 

‘‘That is not often,’’ admitted the 
Minister, gravely. 

‘*Now, perhaps,’’ Tancred said 
huffily, *‘ you will allow me to be an 
honourable man.”’ 

‘“We have allowed it from the 
first,’ returned the Minister, ‘* even 
when we had apparent reason to think 
otherwise. ”’ 

‘But what do you want me to 
do?’ asked Tancred. ‘‘ It’s no use 
offering to give up the Princess if she 
isn’t mine to give up. Do you wish 
me, perhaps, just to go away and say 
nothing about it?’’ 

The Minister brightened, and was 
about to speak, when Dr. Riorda took 
the word trom him. ‘* You must not 
go away,” said he. 

Waldstein shrugged his shoulders 
and leaned back in his chair. ‘* Since 
Dr. Riorda takes the burden on his 
back I leave him to explain,’’ said he, 
and, his eyes half shut, puffed away 
at his cigar. 

‘‘] accept your assertion,’’ said the 
doctor, ‘‘that you adore the Prin- 
ecss. On that assumption, and rely- 
ing upon your loyalty to her adored, 
I tell you what I do.’’ He paused to 
catch Tancred’s eye, then continued 
in slow, restful tones. ‘* The Prin- 
cess Frederica is, as you have been 
told, a delicate being. She was, in 
the common phrase of those who com- 
prehend not, a spoiled child; she re- 
mains a spoiled child, for even now at 
three-and-twenty she is a child still. 
Of a delicate family the most delicate, 
she is fanciful, and her fancy has been 
given play some hold undue. I will 
not say I agree. She is much be- 
loved. Her father dote upon her, her 
mother dote upon her, her servants 
dote upon her, and so her maid has 
helped in this abnormal affair. All 
dote upon ier. Even I dote upon 
her,” a faint smile twitched his 
mouth; ‘‘ even the Baron von Wald- 
stein dote upon her.”’ 

The Minister flicked ash from his 
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waistcoat. ‘‘A diplomat dotes not,’’ 
said he. 

‘* 1 dote upon hcr,’’ declared Tan- 
cred hoarsely. 

‘*And she upon you,’’ replied the 
professor. 

Waldstein was shocked. ‘‘ Herr 
Doctor !’’ he protested, and sat up in 
his chair. 

‘““It is true,’’ the professor said 
simply. ‘‘I am not a diplomat; my 
duty is to say the scientific truth, and 
I do say it, knowing it is best. The 
Princess dote upon this gentleman.”’ 

Tancred’s heart rose. 

The professor went on. ‘I do not 
say she wili dote on him for long, I do 
not say she will not. But she dote 
upon him. I warn him she has her 
fancies. . . .”” 

‘“ Her last,’’ said the diplomat, 
was a hippopotamus.’’ 

Tancred’s high heart fell, crushed 
beneath the weight of the word. He 
pictured Carniola fondling a_ beast 
that was something between a whale 
and a rhinoceros. 


c 


rhe professor said _ deliberately, 
‘* The point that matters is that so far 
she has not fancied a husband.”’ 

‘*“ How can you talk of that?’’ the 
Minister asked querulously. 

‘“*T am a man of my time,”’ said 
the doctor simply. 

‘** You know that this matter can go 
no further—that we must arrange 
with Mr. Tancred, and detain him no 
longer from his business.’? The 
Minister grew flurried. 

‘*] know,’’ said Dr. Riorda, “‘ that 
if she is denied Mr. Tancred’s 
society I will not be responsible for 
my patient.’’ 

‘* But it is impossible. There would 
be a scanda!.’’ The Minister warmed. 

**T do not concern myself with 
scandals,”’ said the doctor; ‘‘ I con- 
cern myself with the Princess.’’ 

‘* There is measure in all things,’’ 
said the diplomat. ‘‘ His Highness 
will never consent to such a course as 


’” 








The doctor’s eyes flashed. ‘‘I did 
not come from Groningen to waste my 
time.’ 

The diplomat’s tone _ softened. 
‘‘ What then do you propose?” he 
asked. 


“If Mr. Tancred do adore the 
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said slowly, 
to Hohen- 


the doctor 
accompany us 


Princess,”’ 
“he will 
schweitz.”’ 

Tancred looked at the doctor much 
as he had looked at Hildebrand. ‘‘ I 
will do as you advise,’’ said he. 

The doctor glanced at his watch. 
‘* We can leave to-night,’’ said he. 

‘* What?’ the diplomat burst out. 
‘* You expect his Highness to cancel 
his engagements? How are we to ex- 
plain?”’ 

‘Ah!’ replied Dr. Riorda, ‘‘ there 
you have your affair.” 


CHAPTER IX. 
MR. TANCRED STARTS ON HIS 
HONEYMOON. 

Baron Waldstein rose and took a 
turn round the room, pinching his 
watchchain. 

“Will you go with me to the 
Prince?’’ he proposed at length to 
Dr. Riorda. ‘* Will you say to him 


what you have said to me?” 

The doctor rose. ‘* Precisely; that 
I will,’’ said he. 

‘* You excuse? ’’ the diplomat asked 
Tancred. ‘*We come direct,’”’ and 
opened the door to let the doctor out. 
Tancred was alone with Hildebrand. 
The secretary was the first to speak. 
‘‘We did converse upon the cricket 
game,”’ he said. ‘*T would like, I 
think, if I play the cricket game, to be 
a batter.”’ 

‘* Bat,’’ corrected Tancred. 

‘*A  bat,’’? pursued Hildebrand. 
‘‘ He who beats the bowl, eh? ”’ 

‘* We call it a ball,’’ said Tancred. 

‘© A ball, of course,’’ laughed Hilde- 
brand. ‘‘ How could I bowl! 
A bowl is a kind of hat, is it not? ”’ 
suggested, 


say a 
‘* Perhaps,’’ Tancred 
‘“vou mean a bowler? ”’ 

Hildebrand looked puzzled. gee 


not a bowler the player at the cricket 


game who throws the ball at the 
bat? * And so the conversation 


writhed on until Baron von Wald- 


stein appeared. 
‘““You are prepared to leave Eng- 
land to-night?’’ ho asked ‘Tanered, 


without circumlocution. 
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‘* Tf it is your wish,’’ the comedian 
said, with heightened colour. 

‘“*Oh, I—I wash my hands of the 
whole affair,’’ said the diplomat. “ ] 
have only to do my duty. . . . There 
is no difficulty that you can think of?” 

‘‘Well,’’ said Tancred, ‘‘I am 
bound to play my part at the Hilarity 
Theatre to-night.’’ 

The Minister smiled. ‘‘ That is no 
dificulty. Telegraph to the manage- 
ment that you have been commanded 
to appear at the Royal Theatre of 
Hohenschweitz.”’ 

‘* Very good, my lord,’”’ said Tan- 


cred. He felt that he was in for it 
now. 

‘“*The time is four o’clock,’’ con- 
tinued the  Baren. ‘* The Prince 


leaves London by the 8.35 Queen- 
borough-Flushing boat train from Vic- 
toria. You will travel in the Royal 
suite. Hildebrand, you shall go with 
Mr. Tancred and consider yourself at- 
tached to his person for the present.” 

‘*And the Princess?’ asked Tan- 
cred. 

‘* The Princess,”’ replied Baron von 
Waldstein, *“' has returned to 
Claridge’s Hotel with her parents and 
Dr. Riorda.’’ | He bowed ironically. 
‘“*Mr. Tancred, I humbly take my 
Icave.”’ ; 

Hildebrand was for pursuing the 
subject of cricket, but Tancred would 
have none of it. ‘* Look here,’ said 
he: “‘if I’m going to Hohenschweitz, 
you'd better tell me where it is.” 

‘““Come to my room,’’ the Count 
volunteered; ‘‘ and while I pack my 


clothes you can look at it on the 
map.”’ 

‘* First,’’ Mr. Tancred reminded 
himself, ‘‘I’d better wire to the 


> 


theatre.’ 

‘* You will find forms in my room,” 
said the Count. 

Hildebrand essayed to dz-scribe to 
his guest the topography and salient 
characteristics of the Kingdom of 
Hohenschweitz, and launched into a 
disquisition on the watershed of the 


Rhine and Danube, the central Euro- 
pean massif, and the North German 
plain, which took Mr. Tancred’s 
breath away by its learned tncompre- 
hi hil-t 

Be Jia!" said be, and sat down 
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at the Count’s desk, taking a piece of 
paper and a pencil. ‘* Now you just 
tell me them things again. I'll write 
’em down here, and then I’ll learn ’em 
off by heart in the train. . . I used to 
be quite a quick study,’’ he said hope- 
fully. 

Hildebrand laughingly fell in with 
this proposal, and Tancred accumu- 
lated a portfolio of notes upon the 
geography of Hohenschweitz. 


‘““And now,’’ said the secretary, 
“it is half-past six o’clock. You had 
better give your luggage-coupon to 
my man, who will look after it for 
you, and meanwhile let us slide round 
until Pagani’s and dispute a cutlet.’’ 

Mr. Tancred cocked his head high 
as he marched down the Embassy 
steps on Count Hildebrand’s arm. 
He, in common with the other persons 
Tancred had met at luncheon, be- 
longed to the new and wonderful 
world in which the comedian had so 
unwittingly stepped. 


It was a new world, beyond a 
shadow of doubt. The Regent-street 
in which he found himself now was 


not the Regent-street he had trod last 
night; and Pagani’s, once inside the 
door, was unrecognisable. 

He did recognise Mr. Meschini, 
who swam beaming to meet Count 
Hildebrand. 


*““Ha, ha!’’ he cried, with a 
sweep and a bow. ‘‘ Welcome, wel- 
come ! There is one within that 


asks for you.”’ He threw back his 
chin, and, rolling his eyes towards 
heaven, fingered a fragment from 
Bellini on an imaginary violin. He 
paused for approval. ‘‘ Hey ?’’ charm- 
ing, eh? ’”’ 

‘““Yes, but who is it?’’ asked the 
Count. 

*“Why,’’ said Mr. Meschini, ‘‘ the 
great Von Poppelsdorf.’”’ 

The effect on Hildebrand was elec- 
tric. ‘‘ Von Poppelsdorf ! Where 
is he? ’’ and he quitted Tancred’s side 
to chase down the room behind Mes- 
chini, and fall into the arms of a little 
body at the end of it. 


Mr. Tancred followed, with more 


dignified steps, and was presented to 
Herr von Poppelsderf, whose mous- 
tache and nose he 


had often seen 





borne by sandwichmen in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Queen’s Hall. He 
gathered that Von Poppelsdorf had 
formerly been choirmaster at the 
Court of Hohenschweitz, and regarded 
himself as on familiar terms with the 
Crown Prince’s family. 

‘* And de tear Brincess,’’ he said, 
‘‘and her Flusspferd.”” He laughed 
loud and long. ‘‘I hears of the 
Flusspferd at Fienna. Ah, dat tchild, 
she do have vancies.”’ 


Tancred pricked his ears. He won- 
dered what a_ Flusspferd was; he 
rather though the Count looked at him 
when it was mentioned. Flusspferd 
sounded to him like a combination of 
bustard and velocipede. 

‘*De tear Brincess,’’ pursued the 
violinist, gazing tenderly at his 
ceviare, ‘‘ she have her vancies, her 
zweet bretty vancies.’’ He turned to 
Hildebrand, ‘‘ Is it dat I have nefer 
dold you of de Brincess and my fiol? ”’ 

‘*T don’t remember,’’ said Hilde- 
brand casually, but Tancred was all 
ears. 


“‘It was den, dwelf, vordeen years 


ago,’” Von Poppelsdorf estimated. 
‘* Shortly pefore I leave Hohen- 


schweitz for Dresden; and one day 
de Brince he say to me, ‘ Ach, lieber 
Himmel, Poppelsdorf,’ he ay, 
‘** Frederica vill learn de fiol,’ and den 
he gatch me by de car to visper, ‘ Zee 
she blay it petter as my vife. Zee 
she blay it petter as my vife,’’’ re- 
peated Von Poppelsdorf, and dug 
Hildebrand in the ribs. 

Hildebrand laughed knowingly, and 
Tancred thought that must be the end 
of the story, when the violinist, having 
finished his caviare, retook his theme. 

‘‘ Vell, de Brincess gome to me vor 
ber lesson, her virst lesson on de 
fiol ; and ven I| haf played her one aria 
dat she may zee vat vor it is a fiol, she 
but her schmall head on her zide and 
she zay do me, ‘ Herr Professor,’ she 
zay do me, ‘vy for your viol makes 
it more peautiful zounds as de fiol 
of mamma?’’’ Again Von Poppels- 
dorf repeated the phrase, ‘‘ Vy for 
your fiol makes it more peautiful 
zounds as de fiol of mamma?’’ Again 
he nudged Count Hildebrand, again 
Count Hildebrand laughed, and again 
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Mr. ‘Tancred deemed the _ story 
finished. 


But in-a moment Herr von Poppels- 
cdorf continued: ‘‘ De Brincess vas a 
tchild—how could I  exblain dat I 
biayed dislike from her mamma? I 
good not... Zo I dake my fiol in my 
hand, and I zay to her zolemnlich, 
‘Liddel Brincess, hunderd and feefty 
year ago de great tchenius Guarnerius 
of Cremona did make zis fiol. Id is 
de zoul of him inzide it dat make de 
peautiful zounds.’ ”’ 

He paused ; Mr. Tancred felt called 
upon to say that that was a mislead- 
ing story to tell a child. 

‘*So?’’ said Herr von Poppelsdorf, 
and went on. ‘‘ De zecond lesson I 
gif de Brincess, one knock at de toor, 
I am call away. I leafe de Brincess 
mit de fiol in her hand. One moment 
I gome back. Vat behold I? She 
has doke de boker and hit fiol a 
pyramidal knock. I flee. 1 grasb de 
fiol. ‘ You liddle teffil of a Brincess,’ 
I tchout to her, ‘de goot Gott vill 
bunish you vor dis,’ I tchout. And 
den she looks galmly at me, de liddle 
Brincess, and she say, ‘ De tchenius 
ask me to led him out,’ she zay.’’ Von 
FPoppelsdorf’s voice ran up an octave 
as he repeated, ‘‘ De tchenius ask her 
tu led him out! ’’ He wiped his eyes 
on his napkin. “* Ah, de tear, de 
tcharming liddle Brincess! But,’’ he 
added, grown grave, ‘‘she have not 
de patchience to learn de fiol.”’ 

‘* Sapristi!’’ exclaimed Hildebrand : 
‘* The bill, waiter, and a hansom. 
Time for us to go, Mr. Tancred.’”’ 

They left Herr von Poppelsdorf full 
of reminiscence of the Princess. The 
cab was waiting below, and they 
jumped into it. A slight rain was 
falling, and a gentle breeze sprinkled 
it in their faces. Tancred felt his 
brain lighter than usual. <A thought 
struck him: there was something he 
wanted to ask Hildebrand. 

He hunted the idea all along Ox- 
ford Street. down Park Lane and 
Grosvenor Place, until he found some- 
thing like it in the station yard: 
‘* What’s a Fussbuss?’’ he asked. 


‘“T know,’’ answered the Count, 
readily, ‘‘a character in the ‘ Papers 
of the Pickwick Club, by Charles 


Dickens.”” 


This reply hardly satisfied Mr. Tan- 
cred, but there was no opportunity for 
discussion in the bustle of departure. 
The Royal party had a saloon carriage 
to themselves, and an ordinary first- 
class smoking compartment was re- 
served for Count Hildebrand and Mr 
Tancred. The carpet-bag and the 
bandbox lay meekly on a corner seat, 
while the rest of the seats and floor 
were strewn with portmanteaux, dress- 
ing-cases, kit-bag's, holdalls, and other 
kand-luggage of Count Hildebrand. 

With blinking eyes Mr. Tancred 
locked for, but couid not distinguish, 
Carniola in the crowd on the platform. 
Apparently the Royal party were 
already in their carriage, for he saw 
Faron von Waldstein, hat in hand, 
come out of it. 

Then, just as the train started, 
Hildebrand’s man threw two telegrams 
ir. at the window. : 

Both were for Tanercd. 


fan 


The first 

** Congratulations, my dear friend. 

** Augustus.” 
The second :— 

** Ail good luck, dear old Wal. 

‘* Marie.” 

Mr. Tancred was quite affected, and 
unconsciously whistied ‘‘ Auld Lang 
Syne.’’ He lookcd covertly at Hilde- 
brand, and found him apparently en- 
grossed in the ‘‘ Pall Mail Gazette.”’ 

The train rolled out upon Grosvenor 
Bridge. Tancred’s eyes travelled 
through the girders down the river. 
There lay London, losing herself in 
the night and rain. London and 
Marie Flotsam. 

‘‘ Be Jim!’ muttered Mr. Tancred, 
searching his pockets for his notes 
on the geography of Hohenschweitz, 
‘**T must try to remember that I’m oa 
my honeymoon.”’’ 

Mr. Tancred found it difficult to 
study the geography of Hohen- 
schweitz; at anv time it is hard to de- 
cipher pencil scribbling by the light »f 
one electric lamp in a railway carriage 
pattering through station and cutting 
and tunnel, scrambling over points 
here, drumming a viaduct there, and 
generally bustling along at even the 
modest speed of a Chatham and Dover 
express. 

Count Hildebrand dozed off amidst 
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his luggage, a travelling cap over his 
eyes: the ‘‘ Pall Mail Gazette’’ lay 
on the floor, Tancred took it up to 
read the advertisement of the Hilarity 
Tteatre, in which his name, as usual, 
appeared. The list of artists com- 
menced with Mr. Maplin and ended 
wit Miss Flotsam. It all seemed 
very far away. Though still to the 
hither side of Margate, Mr. Tancred 
fel: himself already in a_ foreign 
country ; the essays in French and 
German on the use of the safety brake 
which faced him from under the hat- 
rack, the labels on the Count’s lug- 
gaee, ranging from Bergen to Bag- 
dad, snow-clad mountains and sledges 
on one, camels and palm-trees on the 
other, with only the Swiss waiter, the 
gold tray, and the brand of cham- 
pagne common to both, all helped the 
iliision. England was already a 
thing of the past, when, amid a med- 
ley of discordant sounds—whistling, 
puffing, hooting, rattling—the whole 
dominated by te dread bellowing of 
the steamer’s siren, Mr. Tancred was 


roused from his musings by a jerk, 
and a voice at tl: window said, 
“Them things for the boat, my 


Ierd?” 

Hildebrand started up. ‘* My man 
will look after the luggage,’’ he said, 
and, slipping his cap in the pocket of 
his overcoat, put on his hat. ‘ Fol- 
k me, Mr. Tanered.’’ He leaped 
out. 


Tancred followed, but not before he 
had torn off the theatrical section of the 
‘* Pall Mall’’ and concealed it in his 
breast. It seemed a last fond tender 
link with the realities of life which 
ke had known, and which, now that 
he had crossed its threshold, was not 
to be thought of without a sigh. 


He followed through the crowd and 
the drizzling rain, tumbling over haw- 
sers and other unconsidered impedi- 
tenta of a quay, followed into a fierce 
glare of white light such as was said 
to beat upon a throne, but for the im- 
mediate purposes of Mr. Tancred 
beat upon a gangway. <T'e followed 
‘'t to the gangwav; he put his foot 
¢n it and it wobbled, ‘is other foot 
and it wobbled more, and then Mr. 


Tancred said to himself, significantly, 
ior he realised the awfulness of the 








moment: ‘‘ Be Jim, I'm no longer on 


” 


Terry firmer. 

Then followed what to Tancred was 
a mere confusion. At one time he had 
travelled much by rail with touring 
companies ; but that was «.lready seve- 
ral years ago. The Channel he had 
never crossed, and the one sea trip he 
had taken, from Southampton to Ports- 
mouth, he regarded in his heart as an 
experience equal to anything in 
‘* Robinson Crusoe.’’ He felt far 
from at home in the, to him, enormous 
Koningin Regentes. He read_ the 
name on a lifebelt, and wondered what 
it meant. ‘* Koningin,’’ he fancied, 
was the name of the place Dr. Riorda 
came from. 


Down in the saloon, with its walls 
panelled with gaily pictured Dutch 
windmills and sheep, amidst the babel 
of languages, English of a very un- 


English ring predominated. He 
climbed back on deck in search of 
Count Hildebrand. The siren was 


clamouring, the hawsers rustling along 
the decks—some leaping out, some 
splashing inboard. The captain 
shouted all the while, and one of the 
sailors echoed him. Then a _ bell 
shrilled sharply twice, the planks be- 
neath Tancred trembled, something be- 
neath them rumbled, and the left 
paddle-wheel caught the heavy water 
a smack in the face, casting the spray 
up over the sponson. And the pier 
slid off with a murmured good-bye ad- 
dressed to every one, thought Tancred, 
with the exception of himself. He 
had left England hours ago. 


‘*Tt is a moment of emotion, eh?” 
asked a voice. He turned to find Dr. 
Riorda. 

The sight of him resuscitated Tan- 
cred’s desire to know the meaning of 
the word Herr von Poppelsdorf had 
used at Pagani’s—the word he had 


vainly sought in his memory while 
they drove to Victoria. He flattered 
himself that he had found it now. 


‘* Dr. Riorda,’’ he said gravely, ‘‘ any 
one can see that you are a learned man. 
Can you and will you tell me what a 
Fussbeard is? ”’ 

‘*A  Fussbeard?’’ echoed Dr, 
Riorda. He looked from Tancred to 
the smoke-capped funnels, thence to 
the masthead light, thence to the 
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strugg:ing moon. His eye having 
rested there awhile, travelled on the 
arc of the heavens to the water’s edge, 
whence it rebounded to Tancred’s face. 
‘* You mean a Flusspferd,’’ said he. 





CHAPTER X. 
NUIT DE NOCES. 


R-ading on the comedian’s face a 
confirmation of his suggestion, he 
said: ‘‘ It is a hippopotamus. You 
think of what the Baron von Wald- 
stein say of the Princess.’’ He took 
his arm soothingly, to walk him up and 
down the deck. ‘*“You must not 
think too much of that. We have all 
our fancies.”’ 

‘“Where is the hippopotamus 
now?’ asked Tancred, bowing his 
head lest his silk hat should be blown 
away by the gathering wind. 

‘* He has a house in the'park of the 
Friends of Zoology. We shall go see 
him ; it will be a distraction for vou,’’ 
the doctor proposed cheerfully. ‘*‘ You 
will need distraction.’’ 

The word distraction sent a shiver 
down Mr. Tancred’s spine. His arm 
stiffened on his companion’s. ‘* Doc- 


tor,’? said Tancred, dropping his 
voice, ‘* you do not think the Princess 


is——~-is . . .?’’—-he tapped his head. 

He was taken aback when the pro- 
fessor said, ‘‘ Do you?’’ and he could 
not for some moments give expression 
to his thought. Then he said, ‘‘ No, I 
do not; but it seemed to me to-day 
that. Baron Waldstein i 

** Baron von Waldstcin ! snorted 
the doctor, ‘* what is Baron von Wald- 
stein? A man who pretends to repre- 
sent the interests, the aspirations, the 
ideal of twelve millions of people of 
whom he grasps not the real character 
of one. The Princess,’’? pursued Pro- 
fessor Riorda, ‘‘ is as sane as Baron 
von Waldstein; for her mind, _ if 
childish, is childish of our own time, 
while his mind is childish of the Middle 
Ages.’’ He added, ‘‘ I do not deny 
that she have her fancies, but I remind 
you we all have our fancies. And 
none have more fancies than the Baron 
von Waldstein. He fancy he conserve 
the peace of Europe. He cannot con- 
serve the. peace in his own nursery.”’ 





> 








Professor Riorda laughed softly. ‘A 
nice old fellow, Waldstein, but he 


think: this world flat like a chessboard. 
He know not the world is round and 
revolves. When he knew it to re- 
volve, he think it must revolve round 
Portland-place. 

Tancred felt he was being led out of 
his depth, but tried to keep his head 
above water. ‘‘ I’d have expected a 
gentleman of Baron Waldstein’s edu- 
cation to know it revolved round 
Greenwich,”’ he declared. 

The Professor coughed and was a 
long while silent... Then he observed 
that every man was the centre of his 
own universe, which Mr. Tancred sup- 
posed to be an axiom from Euclid and 
beyond his pretensions to criticism. 
Shutting one eye, he endeavoured to 
think of himself as a given point and 
his universe as that part of the world 
contained between himself and the en- 
circling horizon. But the fact that the 
ship was in motion, and that motion of 
an increasingly indeterminate and per- 
plexing nature, baffled him. ‘‘ You 
suffer not from  sea-sickness?’”’ Dr. 
Riorda asked him. 

Tancred shook his head, hoping that 
he did not. The Koningin Regentes 
was running full steam ahead out of 
the estuary of the Thames ; the south 
wind, shifting a point or two east, 
blew a lively sea round the North 
Foreland. The steamer shrugged her 
shoulders, and Mr. Tancred found him- 
self leaning against Dr. Riords, or 
Dr. Riorda was leaning against him— 
he was not quite sure which. 

** We shad better go backwards and 
sit down,”’ suggested Dr. Riorda. 

The breeze was blowing up, and 
Tancred found it easier to carry his hat 
than to keep it on his head as they 
ricketed aft. There behind the deck- 
house was a seat where they found 
themselves sheltered from the wind. 
But it was cold, and Tancred, shiver- 
ing, buttoned his frock-coat. 

They sat awhile in silence watching 
the white streams from the paddles 
mect, mingle, and go joined into 
nothingness. Tancred wondered if 


they typified himself and the Princess. 
He had ceased to 
Carrie. — 

The professor broke in upon his 
reverie ; 


of her as 


think 
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“Be not ‘aid of the hippo- 
potamus,’” |i id, and thus ex- 
plained himse!! 1 was brought from 
Groningen iuse of the  hippo- 
potamus. d you may consider that 


I am your friend. But,” he added in 
a warning tone, ‘“‘ first I am the friend 
of the Princess. She is my patient, 
and I will if need be sacrifice all to 
her—even you.’’ He rose abruptly, 


bade Tancred  good-night, and 
shambled away. 
Tancred sat still where he was, 


studying oceanography. Some one 
came and took the place beside him, 
smoking a strong cigar to the bitter 
end The comedian felt his mind 
muffled by the smoke as well as dazed 
by the rolling of the boat. The smoke 
melted away, or became_ meta- 
morphosed into another person who 
smelt not of cigars, but an odour Tan- 
cred knew. His fancy strayed to 
Miss Marie Flotsam, and he turned 
with languid curiosity to study his 
neighbour. 

‘“* Husband,’’ she 
arm round his neck 
remembered—‘‘ dear 
waited long.’”’ 

“Bless my wig, Carrie !’’ exclaimed 
Tarcred, ‘‘ you're about the last per- 
son I expected to see.”’ 

‘*Thought you not of me, then, my 
husband ?’’ asked Carniola, in tones 


said, laying her 
with a touch he 
husband, I have 


which, though tender, showed her 
not overpleased. 
‘““Why, yes,’’ said Tancred, re- 


ce 


assuringly; ‘‘] was indeed thinking 
of you and of another lady friend. Con- 
trasting you, like—you know. For 
though you’re very like in some ways, 
you’re rather different in others.”’’ 

‘‘How can any other woman by 
chance resemble me?’’ asked the 
Princess, still less pleased. 

‘** That’s hard to say exactly,’’? Tan- 
cred confessed. ‘‘1’m no good in re- 
membering these things. But I do 
khow one way you're different. | 
saw it the first time we met. In your 
clothes. Marie has more taste for 
colour than you.”’ 


*“ Who is this woman—this 


Marie?’’ asked Carniola, withdrawing 
her arm. 

““Marie,’’ replied Tancred: ‘‘per- 
haps I 


am hardly doing the right 


thing in calling her by her Christian 
name, for people that don’t know her 
and me mightn’t understand. Marie 
is Miss Marie Flotsam of our theatre. 
You’ve seen her yourself, and perhaps 
feel better than a man can the differ- 
ence between you.”’ 

‘*Perhaps,’’ said th: Princess 
coldly, ‘‘ you will now tell me how we 
are alike.’ 

*‘It’s hard,’’ Tancred protested; 
**] really am no good at these riddles. 
All I can tell you is that the first time 
I saw you both | felt exactly the same 
feeling for both. You both had such 
a way with you.”’ He waxed en- 
thusiastic. ‘“*T was drawn to you 


first shot. ... You were both so 
kind.’’ 

There was a long pause, during 
which Mr. Tancred felt his en- 


thusiasm catching cold. 
‘* Actresses are very immoral, are 


they not?’’ the Princess asked at 
length. 
‘*T never heard that,’’ said Mr. 


Tancred simply. 


’ 


‘*In our country,’’ the Princess in- 
sisted, ‘‘ they are most immoral. They 
have many husbands. Frau Baum- 
chen, she is our first ingénuwe—she has 
many, oh, many . husbands.”’ 

‘* That’s like the bees—or is it the 
beetles ?’’ said Tancred, determined to 
put a good face on it. ‘‘It’s un- 
English, but it’s not unnatural. And 
of course divorce in France and places 
like that makes it easy. But in Eng- 
land you'll find none of these things. 
Why, now, there’s Miss Edith High- 
flyer—our leading chambermaid—she 
never married at all.’’ 

‘* She is none the less what you call 
shocking,’’ declared the Princess. 

‘*Is she?’’ Tancred asked with sur- 
prise. ‘‘ Well, I’ve seen her act, and 
she never shocked me. . I did hear 
something once about a morganatic 
wedding—but I never believe these 
things. It’s so easy to take away a 
man’s character. I call it cheap.’’ 
He broke off. ‘* You haven’t told me 
why you’re on deck here in the cold. 
Didn’t they give you a comfortable 
cabin?”’ 

‘*T came,’’ said the Princess, ‘‘ be- 
cause I would be with my husband, 
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But now you treat me as if you were 
not my husband.”’ 

To tell you the truth,’’ said Tan- 
cred, ‘‘I don’t think I am. Why 
didn’t you tell me at first you were a 
Princess ?’’ 

‘That would 
thing,’’ said she. 
never have turned 
you’d known who I was. And 
are my husband, for you are my ideal. 
I always said I would marry my ideal. 
No one who understood my feeling 


have spoiled 
‘ Things 


out like 


every- 

could 
this if 
you 


for you would deny that we are 
married.’”’ 
: Marriages, ’** said Tancred, ‘‘ are 


not a question of feelings nor ideals. 
They are, as well as I can understand, 
a question of law—what they call 
international law. I’m not quite clear 
what it is, but evidently there’s some- 


thing fishy about our marriage. It’s 
the first time I ever tried to marry 
anybody, and I suppose I did it 
wrong.”’ 

“I do not understand,’’ said 
Carniola. “England is a strange 
country. I do not understand Eng- 


lish ways. I do not understand Eng- 
lis people. I almost think it possible 
that I do not understand "ven you, my 
own husband.’ 


“Tell me, Carrie,’’ the comedian 
begged, ‘“‘ what there is in me that 
you cannot understand. I will ex- 
plain—I will try to explain myself to 
you.”’ ; 

*““Why then are you at once so 
shallow and so deep?’’ she asked. 

Tancred polished his cuff-link 


‘Dear me! I never 
Why am I at once 
so deep?’’ said he. 
**You’re sure I am_ shallow and 
deep? How do you mean shallow 
and deep?’’ ine sought to know. 

*“T mean like the sea,’’ she said. 
**T always think of you as when | 
was a child I thought of the sea. Why 
are you so like the sea? ”’ 

Mr. Tancred reflected for 
searching the running waves 
resemblance to himself. 
must be a romantic one. 
said, with triumph, ‘‘. 
green.’’ He added, 


against his chin. 
thought of that. 
so shallow and 


a minute, 
for some 
He felt it 
At last he 
The sea is 
doubting whether 
‘‘My eyes are 


z-fter all she understood, 
green.” 






The Princess pursed her lips. ‘I 
hardly think that in appearance you 
are like the sea,’’ she said pensively; 
‘‘nerhaps a little like the things that 


are in the sea.’’ 


was like a 
‘** but 


have been told I 
fish,’’ said Tancred un happily, 
] thought that was only a joke.’ 

The Princess d his hand and 
patted it. ° . think of a fish, 
dear husband; 1 mer- 


we 


” 


clasp<< 

cid not 
thought of a 
man.’ 

But d’ye tell me 
exist? ”’ qucth Tancred. 
they were all a fairy tale.’’ 

‘ Everyt hing’s a fairy tale,’ 
the Princess. ‘‘ This is a fairy tale. 

‘“‘Hum,’’ said Tancred. ‘‘ I can’t 
be a fairy. If this is a fairy tale I 
must be the Demon King.” 

‘You’ re not a king—no,’’ Carniola 
said. ‘* But you’rea ‘Prince , the sweet 
Prince who was changed at birth into 


9 


they really 
a thought 


said 


” 


the wrong body. 
‘*T never heard of such a change as 
that,’? Tancred admitted. ‘*In my 
fairy books they never ran to a change 
than cradles, which is _— 
your idea of a change 
the i 
if you 


of more 
cheap beside 
bodies. There’s drama in that, 
a poster, there’s money in it 
worked it out.”’ 


‘*Oh, money!”’ cried the Princess 
impatiently-—** money I never 
money a moment’s thought. 


gave 
You’re not my ideal when you speak of 


money. You cease to be a great 
artist.” 
‘*But how can you know a great 


artist,’’ Tancred queried, ‘‘ except he’s 


making pots of money ?’’ 


‘“The greatest artists have 
starved,’’ she declared. ‘‘ And you 


certainly are not rich.”’ 
‘* | make a very handsome income, I 
can tell you,’’ Tancred said proudly. 


‘What a pity !’? murmured the 
Princess. ‘Let us pretend you 
don’t.’ 

* Pretend !”’ gasped Tancred. 


‘Why pretend? I was taught to be- 
lieve that pretending was dishonest.” 

‘* But you only pretend to be @ 
policeman in that tiresome vaudeville. 
You’re not really a policeman, are 
you ?”’ 

‘‘No; but every 
not really a policeman. 


one knows I’m 
They under- 
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stand I only pretend to be a policeman 
for fun.’ 

‘Well, let us pretend for fun that 
you’re a beggar.”’ 

“I'd rather not,’’ said Tancred. 
“I’ve been too near it to find fun in 
that.’’ 

‘““You have been a beggar !’’ cried 
the Princess. ‘‘ That was my dream 
when I was young. To be a beggar— 
to be free to live my own life.’’ 

‘“‘ To starve,’’ said Tancred. 

“Yes, yes,’’ she cried eagerly, as 
she nodded, ‘‘to starve. I thought 
of that. Often I pretended to be quite, 
quite hungry. Never did I enjoy my 
life so much as when I pretended to 
be quite hungry. You cannot imagine 
how hungry I pretended to be.’” 

‘IT can,’’ said Tancred; ‘‘ I’ve 
starved.”’ 

The Princess clung to him. ‘‘ You’ve 
starved, my husband ?—then my dream 
was true. I knew it was true. Dreams 
are always true. They’re the only 
true things. I remember so_ well 
that dream. We'd been to the opera 
—'‘* Pagliacci’’ they played, and part 
of ‘‘ Trovatore ’’—and I dreamed that 
on some distant island—I thought at 
the time it was Madagascar—there 
was a poor clown waiting for me to 
come and share his life with him; and 
then, just as we were on the verge of 
starvation, wandering through a great 
forest—like those forests one reads of 
in South America—we crossed water 
and he suddenly became a _ prince. 
Now you know everything.”’ 

‘“We’re crossing water now,’’ 
Tancred, ‘‘ but I don’t feel 
turning into a prince.”’ 

‘“T had at another time dreamed 
about a prince,’’ Carniola explained. 
“It was my cousin Boris put that into 
my head. He is very handsome, but 
he is not a great artist, and though 1% 
like him very well, I could never feel 
for him as I feel for you.”’ 

‘And you think your feeling for me 
will last, even when you are at home 
again?’’ said Tancred. 

“If you doubt me,’’ she answered, 
“how am I to believe in myself? ”’ 
She paused a moment. ‘‘ Oh, my hus- 
band, how can you doubt? ”’ 

“IT do not doubt you ; I love you, I 
trust you—you are my wife!’’ cried 
Tancred impulsively, and opened his 


said 
myself 


’ 








arms to enfold her, when a woman 
rushed up and almost hustled her 
away. 

‘** Good-night, my husband !’’ cried 
Carniola in a ringing voice, and Tan- 
cred was alone again. 

Intensely moved, he hastened after 
Carniola, when the door of the 
smoking-room opened across his path, 
and Count Hildebrand stepped out, a 
French novel in his hand. 

** Hulloa! my good Mr. Tancred,”’ 
he cried; ‘‘I was fearing you were 
fallen over the board.”’ 

‘** Not yet,’’ said Tancred faintly. 

He had to cling to the boat-hoist 
next him, for the Koningin Regentes 
was now rolling through the billows 
of a boisterous surf-ridden sea, which 
the paddles broke through with un- 
certain blows, while the smoke blown 
by the ever-freshening breeze trailed 
off at right-angles to her course. 

‘*It’s gone midnight,’’ said Hilde- 
brand. ‘‘ Let us turn ourselves in.’’ 

Mr. Tancred, following him, pitched 
heavily down the staircase to the 
saloon. But he picked himself up, de- 
claring it was nothing, and limpéd to 
his berth. 


CHAPTER XI. 
AT HOHENSCHWEITZ. 


Many qualms of sea-sickness Tan- 
cred had, but proudly mastered them. 
When he felt himself safe in doing so 
he scrambled out of his berth, dressed, 
and dragged himself upstairs. It was 
cold and bleak on deck, but pleasanter 
than in the cabin. The paddles churned 


evenly now, the siren halloaed to the 
lifting sandbanks, fishing-boats black 


in the dawn rang back, and a beam of 
sunlight broke across a steeple. Tan- 
cred saw with his own eyes what he 
had often talked of, but never until 
yesterday seriously thought of visit- 
ing—the Continent. 

On deck he was buttonholed by Dr. 
Riorda, who was walking up and 
down in a tremor of pleasurable ex- 
citement. ‘‘ It is my land, my land !”’ 
he cried, nodding at the shore. 

Cabin-boys pushed past them with 
luggage, passengers buttoned to the 
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chin crowded up the stairs, among 
them Count Hildebrand. ‘‘ Have you 
not had your breakfast?’’ he asked. 
‘* Neither have I. But we are well in 
time. We can eat at the station.” 
The Koningin Regentes was sidling 
alongside the quay, and the ropes again 
were whirling in mid-air; more ring- 


ing of the bells, more shouting, 
more hustling, another throb, 
another wriggle, a gentle bump, 
one more throb, a_ rattle’ of 


gangways, a sigh from the engines, 
and she was berthed, her first hardy 
passenger ashore. As ina dream, Mr. 
Tancred walked with Count Hildebrand 
to the refreshment room. Their lug- 
gage, as before, was left for the 
Count’s man; being of the Prince’s 
suite, there was no Customs officer to 
please. 

Mr. Tancred drank coffee and ate 
-bread-and-butter with wafery slices of 
smoked beef spread on it. The sea air 
thad sharpened his appetite, and he 
made a noble breakfast. The Royal 
party were now leaving the boat. Tan- 
cred understood from the doctor that 
it was not desirable that he should 
have a public meeting with the Prin- 
cess, so he strolled off with Hildebrand 
to admire the wonders on the book- 
stall and be introduced to the mys- 
terious humours of ‘‘ Simplicissimus.”’ 

When they had taken their places in 
a through carriage for the Rhine, and, 
the clock having struck the half-hour 
between five and six, the engine (on 
which Mr. Tancred had read the 
friendly information that it came from 
Manchester) was puffing with them out 
of the station, Tancred felt his head 
grow heavy and his lids fall over his 
eyes. He made an effort to keep them 
open, and failed. 

He slept from the sea side of Hol- 
land to the land side, through the 
Rhine province to Cologne, where it 
was midday. There Hildebrand roused 
him sufficiently to be led across the 
platform of the Hauptbahnhof and de- 
posited in the train for Hohenschweitz. 
On arrival there the Count insisted 
upon his drinking some very strong 


coffee to keep him awake until they 
reached the journey’s end. j 

As they drove through the streets of 
Hohenschweitz he was more or less 














aware of a cheering concourse of 
citizens, fronted by light blue soldiers 
with spiked helmets and bayonets and 
swords aflame in the setting sun. He 
was aware of brass that blared § and 
drums that rolled pompously, and can- 
non that banged more pompously still 
—very like the ‘‘ ordnance shot off ”’ 
when the King drinks to Hamlet in the 
play. Above all, he was aware of 
Carniola, his beloved Carniola, smiling 
and radiant, bowing to left and right. 

Then he was aware of himself sitting 
on the side of an enormous bed, pulling 
off his boots and rubbing his — shin 
where he _ had hurt himself fall- 
ing down the cabin — stairs in 
the morning. In_ the _ distance 
a string band played dreamy waltz 
tunes; it played him to sleep. Once he 
wakened in the night; the violins had 
ceased, but the nightingales were sing- 
‘ing outside his window. 

Tancred wonderingly opened his eyes 
on Monday morning. For fifteen years 
with hardly a break he had slept in the 
same narrow bed, the rigidity of which 
through usage had grown a comfort to 
him, and made softer couches seem but 
flabby ; for fifteen years he _ had slept 
between cotton sheets, varying only in 
the number, size, and character of the 
holes in them. This morning he found 
himself a mere excrescence on the sur- 
face of a field of feathers, hidden from 
him by coverings of the finest cambric. 
Around the bed lay rugs that invited 
him to stand on them; a parqueted 
floor, which he admired as linoleum, 
stretched away to walls panelled with 
some green textile. Through three tall 
windows the sun, barred by the 
jalousies outside, rained its light in 
diamonds upon the floor. 

In the wall to the right lay a door by 
which it seemed to him he had entered. 
To the left lay a smaller door. His 
curiosity carried him out of bed to open 
it, cautiously, thinking it a closet that 
contained, perhaps, a skeleton; but it 
proved to hold nothing more formidable 
than, sunken in the floor, a very large 
and hospitable-looking bath. 

‘* Life is worth living,’’ said Tan- 
cred, as he turned on the tap. 

The water splashed in the bath and 
Tancred splashed in the water. He 
came out of it feeling himself to be the 
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greatest actor that ever was. As he 
snuggled in the full-bodied Turkish 
towel he caught sight of himself in a 
glass, and saw his beard of forty-eight 
hours’ standing. He prepared to shave. 
To do so with safety he thought it well 
to let in more light. Pulling up the 
blinds, he found the centre window was 
a French one, and gave on a flight of 
steps descending to a gravelled path- 
way and a lawn. In the distance a river 
or lake showed silver in the morning 
light, beyond were trees, and a church 
spire and a faint column of smoke, with 
a floral head supporting the canopy of 
blue. 

Tancred opened the windows wide 
and inhaled the air; life was indeed 
worth living. 

He shaved, and ravished the spotless 
treasures of the carpet-bag for his cos- 
tume. His silk hat was sadly jaded from 
his journey—he wondered whether 
he could get it ironed. Meanwhile he 
broached the bandbox and donned the 
virgin straw; this was shaped like a 
Panama hat, and had remarkable chic 
for a creation costing only three-and- 


six. Tancred wished he had bought 
two, or even three, which had been 


offered him for half a sovereign the set. 
His ideas this morning were lavish and 
optimistic ; for nearly two davs he had 
not been called upon to pay a penny to 
any one, and the value of money was 
falling in his esteem. 

He saw Hohenschweitz as a fairyland 
of blue skies, green lawns, silver lakes, 
baths, rugs, trees, church spires, and 
princesses. He stepped forth to ex- 
amine it closer, strolling down the steps 
and over the lawn. He turned to regard 
the building in which he had passed the 
night. It lay in alternate patches of 
black and white, as the sun’s rays 
struck the main wall or were foiled by 
an angle. Tancred’s eyes travelled 
left and right in its bulk. 

“Why, I call it nothing short of a 
castle,’” said he: ‘‘ it’s as big, and 
bigger, than the Foundling Hospital.’’ 

He went on in the direction of the 
water; it appeared to be a lake or else 
the backwater of a river, for on one s* se 
it ended in an artificially terra Dank, 
with steps at which a skiff lay moored. 
A quarter of a mile from the shore lay 
an island with an erection like a sum- 
mer-house on it. On careful examina- 





tion this proved to be a Grecian temple 
in which an undersized Cupid might 
have been at home to his admirers. 
Tancred thought at some future time 
he might come and bathe here; mean- 
while he started off again in the direc- 
tion of the trees, the church spire, and 
the smoke. As he approached the 
trees he saw a familiar figure flit in 
and out among them; nearer it took a 
familiar outline; it was Dr. Riorda. 
Tancred hailed him, and he answered ; 
but though he fell into step beside him 
he kept a glum countenance that dis- 
tressed the comedian. 

‘** Don’t you feel well this fine morn- 
ing, sir ?’’ he asked at last, for the doc- 
tor was tongue-tied. 

‘*T am well, I thank you, Mr. Tan- 
cred,’’ he replied; ‘‘ I am well in my 
body, but I am sick in my sentiments.”’ 

Mr. Tancred assumed this to be a 
well-established and respectable com- 
plaint, possibly akin to gout. ‘‘ Are 
you taking anything for it, sir?’’ 

‘* You misunderstand,” said the pro- 


fessor. ‘‘ The ill is in my mind.’’ 
‘*Ah!’’ said Tancred sympathetic- 
ally. ‘* As Shakspeare said, ‘ Canst 


thou not minister to a mind diseased ?”’ 

‘* | can,’’ replied the professor, ‘** but 
not to myown. . . Besides,’’ he 
added sharply, ‘‘my mind is not 
diseased—it is only dejected because of 
the Princess and the hippopotamus.”’ 

Tancred sprang, or thought he 
sprang, inthe air. ‘‘ Becausc of the 
what ?’’ said he. 

‘‘ Only the Princess and the hippo- 
potamus,”’ Riorda assured him. 

Tancred was very troubled; he 
almost thought the hippopotamus 
might have escaped and be chasing the 
Princess through the wood. 

Dr. Riorda soothed him. ‘‘I see 
you do not know the story of the 
Princess and the hippopotamus,’’ he 
said. ‘‘ It was in Hamburg at the em- 
porium of Mr. Hagenbach that the 
Princess first see the hippopotamus. He 
was young, small, and the Princess 
think very pretty. ‘I will take this 
darling, sweet little fellow home with 
me,’ said she. Mr. Hagenbach say 
the hippopotamus too young to travel 
—even too young to leave his mother. 
But you know the Princess. ‘ Send 


him on to Hohenschweitz that instant 
So she 


he is old enough,’ said she. 
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come home, but every day she ask, 
‘When comes my dear little hippo- 
potamus?’ And at last he came; and 
he was not very little, but she still 
thought she might play with him. So he 
was given one of the best rooms on the 
ground floor over there ’’—the profes- 
sor pointed—‘‘ and th. room 
had a trouvh put in it fer him to wal- 
low.’ 

‘* I know,’’ Tancred nodded. ‘‘ I’ve 
seen the room. And how long did cis 
go on?”’ 

‘‘Not long,’’ the professor said. 
** Scon he grew large and became dan- 
gercus, so he was removed first to the 
stables, and then to the Beast Garten. 
And every day the Princess used to 
come and feed him, and stand by the 
hour looking at him, saying, ‘ Poor, 
dear beloved hippopotamus.’ ”’ 

Said Tancred harshly, ‘‘ She has got 
over that by this time.’’ 

The doctor bowed a melancholy face. 
‘“Yes, she got over that. They sent 


forme. Icame. I said to her, ‘ What 
see you in the hippopotamus?’ She 
said, ‘An enchanted prince.’ I said, 


‘If he is an enchanted prince, he will 
not disenchant while you look at him, 
lest he should frighten you. There- 
fore,’ I said, ‘ leave him a little while.’ 
So she came with her parents to Eng- 
land. Last night I say to her, laugh- 
ing, ‘ To-morrow we go sec if our dear 
hippopotamus has become a prince.’ 
And then she burst out crying, ‘ Oh, 
naughty doctor, fie! vou laugh at my 
ideals !’ Never have I been so distressed 
because of the Princess.”’ 

A far-away bell called them to the 
castle. On the lawn they met Hilde- 
brand, red and cheery. ‘‘ Splendid por- 
tion of grass this?’’ he appealed to 
Tancred. ‘‘ Perfect grease for the 
cricket game, eh ?”’ 

After breakfast Tancred and _ the 
Count sauntered across the lawn and 
sat down under an acacia tree near the 
water. Hildebrand smoked with a 
steady silence Tancred did not expect 
from him. Still less did he exnect what 
came from him when he spoke. 

‘* How long do you think to stay in 
Hohenschweitz, Mr. Tancred ?”’ 

‘“T don’t know,’’ said the comedian. 
** That depends on I’m afraid on 
how my marriage turns out.’”’ 

The Count looked at him with an en- 


next it’ 


couraging smile on his honest face. 
‘* Be not afraid, my friend,’’ he said. 
‘* You are not married. I tell you it is 
nothing, your marriage. What in 
diplomacy we call the blague. You are 
free.’’ 

‘* Tam not afraid of being married,” 
declared Tancred. 

‘* Brave sportsman !’’ exclaimed the 
Count admiringly. ‘You bear the 
lion’s skin. I fear marriage. In 
Hohenschweitz it is serious. The wife 
expect the husband to love the domes- 
tic. Not like England, where you 
have the club open all night and the 
House of Parliament the same. But 
you are not married. Dr. Riorda tells 
you, it may be, that you are married. 
But he is a foreigner, and a common 
man. He does not understand our law. 
Our Von Witzleben will bail him out.”’ 

‘* Will bail him out ?’’ said Tancred. 
‘*How do you mean?” 

Count Hildebrand waved his arm. 
‘What you say of the cricket game 
when the bowler makes the batter to 
beat no more ?”’ 

Tancred slowly 
Count’s language. ‘‘ When a bowler 
knocks the bail off the stumps at 
cricket we say he bowls the bat,’’ he 
explained. 

‘*Thank you, ”’ said Hildebrand. 
‘Well, as I was saying, Von Witz 
leben will baw! Dr. Riorda.”’ 

Tancred made no further effort at 
correction. ‘‘ Who is Von Witz- 
leben ?’’ he asked. 

‘* Why, the Chancellor, of course,” 
said Hildebrand. 

Mr. Tancred did not perceive how 
his marriage could concern the Chancel- 
lor. He turned the conversation upon 
something which he deemed cf more 
immediate importance. 

‘* About my performances at the 
Royal Theatre is 


, 


construed _ the 





‘* Blague, my dear friend,”’ inter- 
jected the Count. ‘‘ Diplomatic 
hlague. The Court is in mourning. 


The Roval Theatre is closed.’’ 

Tanered was hurt in his most tender 
sentiment, his pride as an artist. “ I’m 
afraid I do not quite understand my 
position at the Court of Hohen- 
schweitz,’’ he said bitterly. 

The Count endeavoured to console 
him. 
vised; ‘‘ it will not last long. 


‘* Be not of sad cheer,’’ he ad- 
Soon 
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_— 
Von Witzleben will bail the doctor out, 
and then all will be well. He decrees 
your position, and we return, as Lord 
Nelson say, ‘to England, Home, and 
Duty.’ ” 

“ Beauty,’’ said Mr. Tancred. 

The Count looked at him surprisedly. 
“What beauty? Oh, Hohenschweitz 
is not the land for you.”’ 

Mr. Tancred was overcome with con- 
fusion. ‘‘ You don’t understand,’’ he 
cried. ‘‘ I love the Princess.’’ 

‘“ Of course, of course,’’ nodded the 
Count. ‘‘ We all love the Princess. 
But that is nowhere nor elsewhere. 
There are as beautiful fishes in the sea, 
eh?’’ 

‘I... 1’m not_sure,”’ said. Tan- 
cred, his mind wandering, in spite of 
himself, down Shaftesbury-avenue. 

Gently the trotting of horses swelled 
in his ears; a carriage rolled out from 
cover of the castle, and pattered off 
with a flutter of parasols along an 
avenue defined by lime trees. 

“The Princess and her mother,’ 
said Count Hildebrand; ‘‘ they drive to 
meet Boris of Oldenburg.’’ 

Mr. Tancred_ pricked his ears. 
“ Boris of Oldenburg—who’s he ?’’ 

Count Hildebrand shrugged his 
shoulders. ‘‘ A Prince,’’ said he. 

The carriage was not long gone 
when Professor Riorda reappeared. He 
called, ‘‘ I have seen the Chancellor.’’ 

‘“Then,’’ cried the Count, clapping 
Tancred on the back—‘‘ then my dear 
friend may return to England ?”’ 

““On no account,’’ said Dr. Riorda. 


, 


CHAPTER XII. 
HUSBAND AND WIFE. 


Dr. Riorda sat down beside them to 
tell his news. Von Witzleben had ex- 
pressed his desire to meet as early as 
would suit his convenience the re- 
nowned English actor. 

Tancred was mightily cheered, 
though Count Hildebrand shook his 
head: ‘‘ Blague,’? he  insisted— 
“blague.”’ 

“I do not say there be no blague in 
your Baron von Witzleben,’’ the doctor 
replied: ‘‘ I hold it credible he never 
heard of the renowned English actor 





before yesterday’’—Tancred sighed at 
the thought of such duplicity. ‘* But 
this I do say for Von Witzleben’’ (the 
doctor’s voice vibrated): ‘‘ he has 
given me his word that he urge on the 
Prince no measure that is opposed to 
the happiness of the Princess.”’ 

Tancred thought this sounded highly 
promising, though a little damped by 
Hildebrand demanding wherein Dr. 
Riorda thought lay the happiness of the 
Princess. 

Dr. Riorda was prepared with his 
answer: ‘‘ The happiness of the Prin- 
cess lies in having her own way. Hav- 
ing her own way, she elected to marry 
Mr. Tancred. Therefore her happi- 
ness lies in being Madame Tancred, 
and therefore the Baron von Witzleben 
has promised that he shall not prevent 
that the Princess will be Madame Tan- 
cred. Therefore,’’ he said, with a 
sparkle of emotion, ‘‘ even at ancient 
Hohenschweitz there is proclaimed the 
social revolution.”’ 

Count Hildebrand still shook his 
head. ‘‘ Von Witzleben will bail you 
out.”’ 

‘* Bowl,’’ said Mr. Tancred. 

Dr. Riorda looked as though he had 
expected more enthusiasm from him, 
but Tancred did not rise to the occa- 
sion. It was very nice of Dr. Riorda 
to get Baron von Witzleben to pro- 
mise no hindrance to his union with 
the Princess, but he did not relish 
being in any way connected with a 
social revolution. 

‘““I’m obliged to you for all tne 
trouble you’ve taken,’’ he said rather 
coolly to the doctor, ‘‘ though I won’t 
pretend I’m not a Conservative my- 
self.’’ 

‘* It matters not what you are,’’ the 
doctor answered, equally coolly. ‘‘ My 
concern is with the happiness of my 
patient.’”’ 

‘* And when am I to see her?’’ Tan- 
cred asked, to change the subject. 

‘“*You must first see Baron von 
Witzleben,’’ said the doctor; ‘‘ we will 
go to him now if you are ready. 

Tancred hastened back to his room, 
tidied himself and put on his tall hat : 
ruffled though it was, he held it to be 
fitting to this occasion. Then he re- 
joined the doctor, and they left the 
park together, walking down the 
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avenue by which they had arrived the 
previous night, and down which an 
hour ago his wife and mother-in-law 
had driven. 


At the bottom of the avenue stood a 
gatehouse and a brace of azure sen- 
tries, but the gates were open, and they 
passed them without ceremony. They 
found themselves in the outskirts of 
Hohenschweitz ; a plump tram trundled 
up behind an almost equally broad 
horse. Dr. Riorda hailed it, and they 
climbed in. 


The residence of the Baron von 
Witzleben was modest. Cosiness was 
the note it struck; on a slightly larger 
scale it reminded Tancred of his sister’s 
villa at Balham. Possibly other people 
might not have traced so easily this 
resemblance; they might have pre- 
tended to discriminate between the 
Watteaus and Bouchers on the Baron's 
walls, the Sévres and Dresden in his 
cabinets, and the more intense co!our- 
ing of the corresponding art objects 
which had been presented to Mr. 
Tancred’s sister by her too generous 
tradesmen in the Wandsworth Road. 
The comedian found himself at home 
at once. Even the boarhound that 
came out to mect them half way was 
as friendly as he could be, and took 
Mr. Tancred’s hat and gloves from 
him as though he had known him all 
his life. They were somewhat 
damaged when he recovered them, 
but Mr. ‘Tancred attributed this to 
heartiness. As for the Baron himself, 
his kindness was beyond expression. 
When the comedian was ushered into 
his study he jumped up to grect him. 
He seized him by both hands, he em- 
braced him. ‘“ Welcome, weleome, to 
Hohenschweitz, Sir Tancred!’’ he 
cried. 

Tancred’s breath was taken away by 
the effusion of his goodness. He often 
tried to recall what occurred, what pre- 
cisely the Baron (whom he describes 
as a grand old man with a small red 
nose) said; but the whole interview so 
bewildered him that the details were 
lost. The only thing he felt sure cf 
was that the Baron cordially approved 
of his marrying the Princess. He 
called the affair a romance, and ex- 
pressed his thanks to Heaven that the 
days of chivalry were not yet dead. 


———— 


He spoke of the stage as a glorious 
profession, and regretted that actors 
could not be ennobled in Hohen- 
schweitz, as he understood was the 
custom in England. He quoted 
Shakspeare, he quoted Ben Jonson 
(whom he called the lexicographer), he 
quoted Sheridan, he quoted Goethe 
and Schiller and Sudermann and Heine 
and Winckelman, he quoted Voltaire 
and Moliére, he quoted Dumas father 
and son, he quoted Ibsen, he quoted 
Barrie, he quoted Bernard Shaw, he 
quoted Legouvé and Scribe and Capus 
and the Koran and Nietzsche and the 
Talmud. He quoted Aéschylus and 
Euripides and Aristophanes, and he 
obligingly rendered each author into 
English, that Mr. Tancred: might the 
better enjoy his scholarship. Above 
all, he quoted Omar Khayydm and 
Tennyson, and made Tancred feel that 
such as he. could live in a wilderness 
with the one and cheapen coronets 
with the other. 


But he was practical, too, for in a 
few words he hit off the difficulties 
that lay in Tancred’s path. ‘* Here 
in Hohenschweitz we think little of 
an unusual marriage for one of our 
princesses. You see we have the Salic 
Law, sO no woman comes on the 
throne nor the son of any woman. 1 
mean, because he is the son of a 
woman. Only if the Princess marry a 
commoner—one that, like yourself, is 
of gentlemanly but disloyal blood— 
then she may not reside in the king- 
dom. When I was a little boy I re- 
member the Princess Augusta she 
marry Mr. Braun, the executioner. He 
went and became successful in diplo- 
macy in Turkey. If you marry the 
Princess Frederica you might perhaps 
become our Minister in L iberia. Or if 
you prefer the quiet life, you can live 
as Count and Countess Somewhat at 
Paris. We will see you want for no- 
thing. The Princess has five thousand 
mark a year of her own, and have you 
a family the State will provide in like 
proportion.’ Tancred thought this 
very handsome of the State. 


‘* There is only one _thing I ask,’ 
said the Chancellor, ‘‘ and I do -not 
ask it for myself, but because of the 
mother of the Princess, who is what 
you call ‘stuck up’ and dreams that 
her daughter should marry into the 
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Russian family. All that I ask in re- 
turn for all that I am willing to do for 
you is that you shall not go near the 
Princess for one month.”’ 

“Certainly mnot,’’ said Tancred 
promptly, “if you don’t wish it.”’ 

* Ah, thank you! ”’ cried the Chan- 
cellor, ‘‘ thank you! Good-day, good- 
day,” and he pranced himself to open 
the door. 

Mr. Tancred walked on air down the 
garden, overjoyed at the goodness of 
Baron von Witzleben. ‘‘ A mark is a 
sovereign or so, I suppose?’’ he said 
to Dr. Riorda as they took the tram. 

© A mark,’’ 
a shilling.’’ 

Fairyland paled to hear the value of 
amark. But it did not lose all colour 
at once, for Tancred was far from mer- 
cenary. ‘* Be Jim! two hundred and 
fifty a year seems rather a small allow- 
ance for a Princess,’”’ he said. 

“She will be no longer a Princess 
when she makes a public marriage with 
you,” said Dr. Riorda. 

“You don’t mean that? ’’ returned 
Tancred. ‘‘ I thought once a Princess 
always a Princess.’’ 

“You can call her Princess when 
you are alone,’? the professor sub- 
mitted. ‘‘ But in the mouth of the 
world she will be plain Mrs. Tancred.”’ 

“ But,’’ protested Tancred, ‘* she 
won't like that.”’ 

“We get out here,’? said Dr. 
Riorda ; ‘‘ it is the Kaiser Platz.”’ 

In the Kaiser Platz they found 
people gathering in clusters to watch 
a carriage that approached. Hats flew 
off, handkerchiefs waved, and a little 
cheer quavered up as it drew near. 
Tancred recognised the vehicle he had 
seen trot off from the Schloss in the 
morning. His heart sprang up to see 
his wife again ; elbowing to the edge 
of the footpath, he lifted his silk hat 
and yelled with enthusiasm. Carniola 
heard, and looked straight at him with 
such a happy, conquering smile, he 
almost cried her name, but checked 
himself to mark that the smile 
travelled on down the street. 

His hat collapsed on his head as he 
turned back to the professor and 
asked ‘‘ who was the chap in uniform 
beside her? ’’ 

_Prince Boris of Oldenburg, I be- 
lieve,” said the professor. 


sé 


replied Dr. Riorda, “‘ is 


> 








Tancred went silently home. He felt 
his heart, so high an hour ago, had 
suddenly fallen downhill. In the 
avenue a woman stepping from behind 
a tree handed him a letter. 

He ran to his room to read it. ‘‘ My 
husband, for I call you my husband 
still, though you do not trust me and 
will not come to me. Why come you 
not? What have I done? I am in 
despair. Have you gone back to Eng- 
land? I cannot see you, though they 
say you are here and free to come to 
me if you will. They say you do not 
ask to come to me. Think you that I 
have changed already? Oh, say you 
do nct think it, for I commence to 
think it, and if you think as I think 
all my ideals perish. Will you go 
back to England and wait for me 
there? I will come to you there—not 
perhaps before I am an old, old 
woman, but I will come to you. In 
England I am certain of myself. In 
that foggy, misty land, with its beauti- 
ful confusing lights, I can best see my 
own ideals. Here everything is matter- 
of-fact ; | cannot forget that I, alas! 
am a princess. I cannot imagine that 
you are a prince. Could you not pre- 
tend for my sake to be a prince? My 
cousin Boris is coming ; he will show 
you how. He is not a great artist, but 
he is a true prince. He is tall and he 
is handsome, though I prefer to hear 
you speak. He only tells me how he 
hunts and dances and learns the box 
and swims: he swam the Vistula with 
his regiment the last manoeuvres. He 
will teach you how to swim, he will 
do anything I ask him. But you must 
not contradict, or he will kill you, for 
he fences perfectly. He once fought 
a duel about Frau Baumchen, our lead- 
ing ingénue. He killed one of her 
husbands, and there was a scandal. 
He had to apologise, and no one would 
speak to him for days but me. I never 
could be angry with him unless he 
killed you—and after all what right 
had a mere comedienne to have so 
many husbands? I go to meet Boris. 
—Good-bye, my husband.” 

‘*Be Jim! .how clearly she puts 
things! She calls me her husband. 
To-morrow I'll write and tell her 
about the Chancellor. I'll call her 
my wife. Why, a month is nothing ; 
only four weeks, and then—and then 
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Bos He was not quite clear what 
then, but Hildebrand found him im- 
mensely gay. 

After dinner they went out on the 
terrace, where the Count commanded 
coffee to be brought. ‘‘ Allons! my 
good Tancred,’’ he chirped; ‘‘ let us 
drink and be merry, for to-morrow 
we——'"’ He kissed his hand to the 
rising moon. 

‘IT quite agree with you,’’ said 
Tancred, and emptied his liqueur 
glass. <A brass band struck up, ham- 
mering out a soldier tune. 


‘* Be Jim!” said Tancred, thump- 
ing the table more or less in time, 


‘‘ that’s a rattling good air. What 
d’ye call it?”’ 

** Morgen marschieren wir,” 
answered Count Hildebrand. “* By 


the way, I return to England to- 
morrow. Come you with?’”’ 


‘* Catch me!’’ laughed Mr. Tan- 
cred, holding out his liqueur glass. 
‘* Catch me! that’s all.’’ 

When he woke next morning he had 
been dreaming about Hohenschweitz. 
and felt as though his life had been 
spent in that country. He could 
think of nothing but Hohenschweitz, 
see nothing but Hohenschweitz, and 
imagined that in this world there was 
naught for him beyond MHohen- 
schweitz. When he had been a few 
minutes awake things took a more 
normal proportion, but Hohen- 
schweitz lay at the top and bottom of 
all. He consulted his watch; it was 
not yet five, but the Hohenschweitzers 
were early people, and he had pro- 
mised to breakfast with Hildebrand 
before his departure. The train left 
at a quarter-past seven.. Tancred 
marched to the frontier of the four- 
poster, and crossed it. 

Soon he was dressed and out on the 
lawn; no one was vet about. The 
table where he had sat last night with 
Hildebrand still held their stained 
cups and glasses, an empty cigar-hox, 
and full ash-trays. When he con- 
sidered them he felt as if he might be 
about to -have a headache; he cer- 
tainly had drunk more liqueurs and 
smoked a larger number of cigars than 
ever he had consumed before. He 
must have had at least three of the 
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one and four of the other: he had 
been dissipating. Tancred felt 


ashamed of himself; never had he 
done such a thing in his life. Eng. 
land! he felt homesick at the thought 
of her, and a little seasick, too, be- 
cause of the Kirsch and the cigars. 
‘*It is my liver,’’ he said; ‘‘I wil 
walk it off.’’ He took the direction 
of the previous morning, towards the 
water and the wood. As he went he 
felt his head grow heavier, and 
lotches leaped between him and the 


sun. By the water’s edge he sank 
down, and gazed longingly upon it. 
‘If I only dared to slip out of my 


clothes a swim would pull me round.” 
he thought. He searched for some 
place that would conceal him from 
the house, and noticed that the skiff 
which had been moored to the steps 
was gone. It seemed early for anv 
one to be out boating, nor could he 
see anything on the water but the 
islet with its toy temple. ‘‘To 
swim over there and back would be 
jolly,’? said Tanered, and_ inconti- 
nently slipped off his coat. This he 
felded, and laid the Panama-like hat 
tenderly on top of it. His thumb 
was on his last waistcoat button when 
the faintest note of a voice filliped his 
ear. In front of the temple door 
stood a man and a woman; the woman 
-—he would have known her at any 
distance—was Carniola. 

Tancred’s first thought was of his 
costume ; he shrank behind a bush re- 
buttoning his waistcoat. Peering out, 
he saw Carniola and the unknown step 
into the skiff, which had lain un- 
noticed by him beside the temple. Mr. 
Tancred’s emotions were mingled; it 
would be stretching a point to say 
jealousy had no part in them—it is 
just to say it took little part. Tancred 
was inclined to take a chivalrous view 
of a bargain; he held it English so to 
do, and he called himself an English- 
man even in preference to calling him- 
self an actor. He had _ promised 
Baron von Witzleben not to go near 
the Princess for a month, and he felt 
he was spving on her, but his feet de- 
clined to carrv him awav. He was 
indignant with the man in the boat, 
less because he was with Carniola 
than because he failed to take propet 
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care of her: the fellow, whoever he 
was, handled the sculls as if they 
were Indian clubs. 

“Be Jim!’ said Tancred, ‘‘ a few 
more of those antics and over goes 
the apple-cart !”’ With the word 
the skiff capsized, and the comedian, 
his heart in his mouth, his soul at the 
gate of Paradise, fought the water 
down as he swam with strong strokes 
to the rescuc. 

These were the supreme moments 
of Tancred’s life, that passed he- 
tween his dive from the bank and his 
regaining it with Carniola. The man. 
unable to swim, had caught hold of 
the skiff and mounted astride of it, 
floating amid water bawling for help. 
An echo came from the castle. 

Tancred laid his wife on the bank 
and beat her hands. ** Beloved! ’’ he 
ried, beside himself, ‘‘ look up! look 
up! it is me.’’ He corrected himseif 
—‘It is I,’? and then, in an agony 
of fear, relapsed into ‘‘ It is me, me, 


’ 


me.” 


The Princess murmured a_ word. 
Tancred doubted what it was 
“Speak, speak, I implore you!’’ he 
cried. She said the word again. He 
caught it now: it was ‘* Boris.’’ 

Tancred shivered in his wet 
clothes. “Neo,” he said, “mot 
Boris. I am your husband.’’ 

She opened her eyes and said 
something in German 

“I don’t understand.”’ 
“English, speak English.”’ 

“Where is Boris?’’ she asked. 
“Why is he not here?”’ 

“ Boris? — Boris is swimming,’ 
laughed Tancred, wondering why he 
laughed—‘‘ that is, if it was Boris 
who was with you in the boat.’’ 

Her white cheek crimsoned. ‘‘ Who 
else would it be?’’ she demanded. 

“Never mind.’’ said Tancred. 
“We won’t talk about that now. I'll 
carry you home ”’ 

“No, no,”’ she said; ‘‘ Boris would 
be angry ; he might kill you Ps 

“I’m not afraid of Boris,’’ growled 
Mr. Tancred ; ‘‘I’d break his neck for 
two pins. What right has he to inter- 
fere between . . .”? He broke off, for 
her gaze was turned piercingly upon 


he cried; 
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him. ‘* Don’t you know me, Carz- 
rie? don’t you know me?” 

Carniola stared up at him; then re- 
cognition leaped in every smiliag line 
of her lovely face. ‘1 know,’’ she 
laughed ; ‘‘ you’re Robert, Policeman 
of Pimlico.”’ 

Tancred’s supreme moment was 
sped. He wished he and she had 
drowned together out in the lake as 
he clasped her there in his arms. Then 
he thought of Dr. Riorda’s warning 
—thought of her as the wind and 
rain; he was not hurt by the wind and 
rain—he would not hurt Carniola 

‘* Yes, Miss,’’ he said, ‘‘ I’m Robert, 
Policeman of Pimlico. Lucky I saw 
the gentleman upset your boat. You 
see the force is sometimes at hand 
when wanted.”’ 

This was perhaps the only joke Tan- 
cred ever made. He added his last 
words: ‘‘ Here’s your maid to bring 
you to change your clothes. If you'll 
excuse me I’ll be off to change mine.”’ 

He turned and ran with a sudden- 
ness that startled her; he sprinted 
across the lawn, rushed into his bed- 
room, tore off his ciothes and towelled 
himself vigorously. ‘* Musa’t catch 
cold, no matter what happens,’ he 
explained to himself. Then he put 
on his dry suit of clothes, that he had 
worn coming from England. In the 
breast pocket bulked an unremem- 
bered object. He drew it out; it was 
a page of the ‘‘ Pall Mall 
Gazette,’’ with the advertisement of 
the Hilarity Theatre, ending with the 
name of Miss Marie Flotsam. 

** There’s some sense in that,”’ said 
Tancred, and unhesitatingly flung his 
wet clothes into the carpet-bag and 
locked it. The splendid Panama-like 
hat lay yet by the water’s edge; he 
left it as a sacrifice, having no mind 
to see that water more. 

He found Count Hildebrand sitting 
down to breakfast. Tancred accosted 
him with a grimace. ‘‘ I’m bowled,”’ 
he said. 

The Count kept a moment’s 
thoughtful silence. Then he left his 
chair to lav a kindly hand on Tan- 
cred’s shoulder. ‘*‘ Come,’’ he said, 
“come back to England, Home, and 
Beauty.”’ 

Tancred took his hand. ‘‘ I’m with 
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you. You’re a good chap, Hildebrand. 
Let’s talk cricket.’’ 

Breakfast done, the carriage was 
announced ; they took their places in 
it and started without loss of time. As 
they turned into the avenue the coach- 
man reined the horses sharply back and 
stood a moment. 

A thin bearded man approached with 
nervous steps and thrust his hand in 
at the window, seizing Tancred’s hand 
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in an iron grip that crushed it. Then, 
silently as he- had come, he strode 
away. 

Tancred put his head out to stare 
after him until the carriage had rolled 
down the avenue past the azure sen- 
tries and was rumbling on the tram. 
lines. 

At last he opened his lips. ‘‘ Surely 
that was my—my late father-in-law,” 
he said. 
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The life ain’t what it was, sir 
PT P 


Say fifty years ago, 


When the smugglers ran the gauntlet 
Down there on the rocks below ; 
We had our cutlass then, sir, 
And a musket at ‘‘ the slope ”’ ; 
But all we’re armed with now, sir, 
Is a blooming telescope ! 


Ah! we have had our day, sir ; 
Now we come ashore to rest! 
And pass the time away, sir, 
Looking north, south, east, and west! 
But there’s naught but the sea to see, sir; 
If at night we hear a din— 
Oh, it’s hard, sir, hard on the poor Coastguard— 
It’s only the tide come in! 


“é 


We takes our turn 


on watch,”’ sir, 


And in our leisure hours 
You’ll find us nursing babies, 
Or a-watering of our flow’rs ; 
For the fun and fighting’s done, sir, 
The good old times are dead! 
And there’s nothing left for the Coastguard 
But to come ashore and—wed ! 


Aye, we have had our day, sir, &c. 


But we’re of our fathers’ breed, sir, 


And ready, as of yore, 


To breast the highest breaker 
For a wreck or a ship ashore! 

Times change, but not the man, sir— 
His cradle’s still the sea, 

And he’s ready for Death or Glory— 
Just the same as he used to be! 


We may have had our day, sir, 
As far as fighting goes, 

For there ain’t no smugglers now, sir, 
And we ain't afeard of foes! 

But it ain’t all rest and roses, 
With a baby on your knee ; 

For the ‘‘ Coastguard’s”’ always waiting 


Te answer the call of the sea, 
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A Story of the Australian Bush. 


BY M. FORREST. 


“Oh! the face of her was of mountain 
mist, 
And the shape of her was a thing to 
dream, 
And hers were the lips no man had 
kist, 
And her eyes were moonshine upon a 


stream, 

And she gayly danced from day-drop 
to morn 

By the fairy ring and _ the lonely 
thorn! ” 


HE hili was footed with bunya 
pine, giants which towered 
ninety feet above the under- 

brush. There were trails of dew- 
sodden flowering creeper and poison 
bush, wild raspberry and graceful tree 
fern, a harvest of reckless sowing, and 
over it all the bunya pines with their 
crowns to the sky and their feet in 
the moss beds. 

Years ago these self-same trees had 
seen the gathering of the naked blacks 
from far and near at the time when 
the nuts were ripe. What corroborees 
had been held under those glossy, 
prickly branches, what orgies of feast- 
ing, what strange wild-man antics! 
But now the iron-roofed townships 
were dotted on the wide plains, the 
smoke of a railway engine blurred 
across the trecless expanse, the 
aboriginal tribes had dwindled to a few 
drunken scarecrows hanging about the 
environments of the miniature cities 
in ragged moleskins ond cast-off coat. 
White man’s vices and white man’s 
rum had plaved their part, and there 
were no more festivals of every third 
“ Twelfth Moon ’’ among the echoing 
hills. But the mountains retained 
their pristine beauty. There were tim- 
ber-getters on the slopes, and the buzz 
of a saw-mill near the chute ; but still 
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Mount Moberland reared his bare head 
to the moon silver, and still the winds 
rustled at night amid the high crests 
of the pines. To-night a full moon 
softened the outlines of the rugged 
ranges and made the plain below a 
great white sea. To the man who had 
climbed to the rise of the highest 
point, preferring to smoke a pipe in 
company with the stars rather than 
to join the noisy game of poker in the 
head surveyor’s camp _ below, there 
were mysterious and_ infinite possi- 
bilities about the hush and the moon- 
shine on the empty ridge of the moun- 
tain. Irish by birth, his mind was 
full of the quaint superstitions that 
breed among the bogs of his native 
land. He would scarcely have been 
surprised if that clump of grass had 
resolved itself into a group of sheogues 
dancing in the moon-waves, or if that 
one stunted bush, weary from many 
winds and fierce rainstorms that 
flooded the plains below, had been a 
monumental thorn past which the wail- 
ing banshee would presently sweep her 
straight and streaming hair. The 
corrigaun, too, that witch maiden so 
slender, fair, and young by night, who 
became a woman by day, a woman old 
and wrinkled and ‘‘ past desire ’’— 
surely this was the very spot for the 
corrigaun to practise her black magic, 
drinking of the crystal cup that makes 
men more than mortal for one delirious 
hour, but holds a pitiless death in the 
lees. 

He shook the ashes out of his pipe, 
poked up the stem with a wisp of grass 
to gct rid-of the nicotine, and refilled 
it with the mild tobacco he favoured. 


Yes... . « This’ was- just aie 
place ior fairies . . . and then he bee 
6A 
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gan to think of the dark-haired girl 
who was waiting in the old house 
whose ill-repaired walls showed the 
difficulty of collecting rents in that 
parish, waiting amongst the scent of 
the crankeeran and the hawthorn 
buds. . « « 

It was a stoneless hill, smooth and 
slippery with grass, so she came with 
scarcely a sound but the rustle of 
feminine garments towards the sum- 
mit. Petite and fair and dressed in 
something that clung to her perfectly- 
modelled figure, hair piled on her head 
uncovered to the sweet night wind 
blowing from God’s own doorway. She 
did not see him, so still he sat, as she 
shaded her eyes from the white moon 
rays and looked across the plain. She 
gave a little satisfied sigh, and then, 
far down among the moth-like tents, 
some one began to play the con- 
certina. In the clear mountain air the 
music echoed back from many a silent 
peak, and slowly she began to sway to 
the rhythm of the waltz the unseen 
nlayer gave, slowly backwards and 
forwards in a quaint improvised dance, 
quite unconscious of the watcher, rigid 
by the grass clumps and_ the ridge 
hollow. Her golden hair slipped 
down about her shoulders, her little 
feet twinkled under her — short 
ree. . ss 

Then she stopped, out of breath, 
fanning herself with her handkerchief. 

‘** Oh, what a relief! ’’ she said. 

The man started to his feet, clapped 
his brown hands together. ‘‘ Brava! 
The corrigaun herself !’’ he said. 

She wheeled, startled; then sank on 


the grass in a fit of uncontrolled 
laughter. 

Surely this was no mortal woman... 
he amused himself with the conceit. 


An ordinary woman would have been 
covered with confusion, and either 
alarmed or angry at the unexpected 
discovery of a male audience; but she 
was neither. Spirit of night and moon- 
light, she laughed, and her laughter 
was one of the most bewitching thing's 
about her. 

‘*T beg your pardon,’’ he said. ‘I 
should have let you know I was here 
—but really,’’ emboldened by her un- 
‘“‘I thought you were a 


concern, 
fairy !”’ 
‘*] often wish I 


was,’’ she said. 


** So that I could make myself invisible 
and no one could find me when I did 
not want to be found. It’s truly awful 
to be in the eyes of the public all the 
time !’’ 

** Even on a hilltop?’ 

** Ah! you’re merely an accident— 
an accident without a_ concealed 
camera or a ‘ Society-gossip’ note- 
beok! Probably you are some wizard 
creature who sits darkling in a cavern, 
planning how to make real silver from 
moonshine, and real gold from star 
rays !’’ 

‘* Fairy gold!’ he said. ‘* Which 
turns to dead leaves and scraps of 
slate and pebble in our hands by day! 
Many a man spends his life thus, you 
know !”’ 

** And all women.’’ She sat on the 
turf and bit a spear of dry grass which 
she had plucked, contemplating him 
with eyes wide and straightforward as 


a boy.’s. ‘* Hark the music again!” 
she cried. It came moaning through 
the tree-tops—‘‘ The Heart Bowed 


Down.’’ ‘* [t’s quite a mistake to say 
music is the food of love,’’ she added. 
‘*It creates a hunger for it, that is 
alj.’’ 

There was no coquetry in her words. 
She stated what to her seemed an in- 
disputable fact. 

He showed the diffidence of a natu- 
rally deep-feeling man at the introduc- 
tion of such a subject, and answered 
prosaically, holding up his pipe, ‘* May 
I smoke? ”’ 

She nodded. 

‘*The moonlight always makes me 
wander,’’ she said. ; 

‘‘ Have you wandered far afield to- 
night? ’’ She looked mischievous. 

‘“Oh! Only from the borders of 
fairyland. . I am a naughty fay, 
you know who is never allowed 
quite inside the gate, and has to wait 
berder . . . till such a day as, 
her sins being purged from her, she 
can return to her own again.”’ 

‘You are the corrigaun,”’ he said ; 
i knew it directly you began to 


on the 


dance.’ 
‘* But to look on and speak with the 
corrigaun is death,’’ she mocked. 
‘‘Can you raise a counter spell, O 
Wizard! ”’ 
He waved his pipe. ‘‘ Tobacco, per- 
chance? ; 
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‘““Ves . . . smoke away the evil in- 
fluence . . . but this is only to-night. 
What of to-morrow, O alchemist? ”’ 

‘‘] don’t think the morrow ever 
matters as long as the night is 
here! ’’ 

A sort of excitement, pleasurable, 
vet agitating, shook him. He vowed 
she was undoubtedly a witch. Below 
stretched miles upon miles of grassy 
level country ; outside the ridges where 
the pines held their own, and beyond 
the spur of mighty hills. Below 
people were sleeping or eating or 
burning the midnight oil over rows 
of stupid reeling figures ; below men 
sweated or slept stupidly, brute rest 
following brute labour; below was 
the commonplace . . . commonplace 
loving commonplace marrying, 
commonplace giving of life ; but here, 
on the hill top, was fairyland. . .. 

The wind brought a whiff of pine 
sweetness and a hint of almond-smell- 
ing wild flowers from the underbrush 
... Within the blur of trees they 
knew the silver of a mighty waterfall 
gleamed, where rotting trunks were 
golden and rose with clinging ficus, 
where olive dark creepers swung into 
space, where wild birds nested, where 
lithe, shining serpent-bodies slid in and 
out by rock and fern. . . In the camps 
below the surveycrs’ men quarrelled 
over cards or swapped yarns of doubt- 
ful veracity, and further was the 
weatherboard cottage with the guard- 
ing canvas-peaks where a great man 
from the Old World and his daughter 


were, for a night or two, enjoying 


what they thought was ‘‘ roughing 
» 
How far away seemed all these 


things of the world of men, to the man 
with only Heaven above him and 
moonlight about him, and the stars! 
How they sparkled in the cloudless 
paling before the rapturous 
squander of moon splendour, but 
nevertheless radiant in their jewelled 
pallor, strewn along the skies. 

The corrigaun was gathering up her 
hair, sighing over the hairpins that 
strewed the scene of her revelling ; here 
and there she traced one gilt fork in 
the grass. He pocketed his pipe and 
moved over to her. 

“Looking for fairy gold?’’ he asked. 


! 
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‘“No. Hairpins. See if you can 
find them.’ 

Presently they were both on their 
knees, searching till enough were re- 
covered to ho'd her hair in loose 
fashion about her winsome face. He 
noticed that her hands were ringless, 
that she wore no jewellery, except. an 
opal brooch at her neck, which flashed 
like the Evil Eye in Grimm’s fairy 
tales, when she moved. He thought 
that she was very tiny—that he could 
easily have carried her like a baby and 
barely felt her weight—that her small 
lily petal of a hand would be quite lost 
in his. He wondered why he had ever 
admired b'g women. 

‘* There’s no doubt you are the cor- 
rigaun!’’ he ejaculated, involuntarily. 

‘“ Then by day I should become old 
and withered, should J not? (You see 
I am up in Irish folk-lure, too.) But I 
assure you I don’t !”’ 

‘*That doesn’t matter... for I 
shall never see you but in the moon- 
light!’ he laughed. ‘‘ You’ will 
vanish with the dawn wind and the 
first bird-call. I could not imagine 
your going home to a breakfast of 
eggs and bacon! Oh, no! The 
corrigaun never eats, she takes her 
entire sustenance from the crystal 
cup !”’ 

‘* Alas! I have no crystal cup,’’ she 
pouted, twisting a ribbon that hung 
from her waist in petulant fingers. 

‘‘I think I see it in your eyes,’’ he 
said. 

The music had died down in the 
camp below. The faint glow of the 
ruddy ruin which had been a roaring 
galley fire an hour or so ago was like 
a dragon’s eye in the heart of the 
forest. The moon waned ; the stars 
redoubled their brilliancy. Eerie night 
sounds came from the sighing trees. 
Then it was so still that one could 
almost imagine one heard the far-off 
plash of the ever-restless waterfall. 

The man was chilled in every limb. 
It was cold in these altitudes in the 
small hours. He did not know how 
long he had sat there, with his pipe 
out and the dew soaking the grass 
about him. 

She had flitted suddenly like Cin- 
derella, warning him not to follow ... 
flitted as a corrigaun would flit from 
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her dead lover’s arms . . . but he was 
not dead oh, no; hot life sang 
about his heart, though his limbs were 
cold. 

But something else was dead—dead 
for evermore. ... 

He had drunk of the crystal cup ; 
he had seen the thing beyond mere love 
of boy and girl sweethearts. 


He had forgotten the dark-haired 
girl in Ireland. 
a . . . . 
‘*T wonder who she was.’’ Day 


break and a twinge of rheumatism 
and the sun slipping round the fly of 
his tent woke him from a heavy sleep 
to this insistent query. 

‘*T wonder who she was ?’’ 

Last night it had sufliced to call her 
the corrigaun and yield to her 
witchery. To-day was a different mat- 
ter. To-day the dreamer was a prac- 
tical man. He found it very neces- 
sary for his peace of mind to know 
who she was. 

Yet he could hardly question the 
other chaps. Question might inspire 
curiositvy—especially in Banks, the 
chain man, the man with the foul 
tongue and the avowed experience of 
women of the respected class. 
No, Banks with his ferret eves and in- 
quisitive nose must not have it whis- 
pered to him that the assistant  sur- 
veyor had been inquiring if there was 
a woman in the neighbourhood. 

Bit of a girl she was; and yet not 
quite a girl... 

He’ stood = stupidly, half-shaved, 
half-clothed in the doorway, his chin 
dripping soap, his eyes fixed on his 
little pocket mirror, while the cook 
beat furiously on a kerosene tin to 
summon all hands to breakfast. 

‘* Frobisher’s been star-gazing so 
long he can’t get out of the habit,”’ 
jeered Banks covertly. 

‘*T never saw such bits of feet in my 
life . . . and what a hand!’ sighed 
Frobisher to the tent-pole. 


less 


The path wound down among 
trunks of silk-leaved Kirton woods, 


and juts of stinging bush, carefully 
avoided by the horses ; in many places 
the way was partially blocked by 
fallen trees, made beautiful in decay 
by the filagree of termitcs and the 


sponges of gaudy fungi. There was a 
sweet, cool, earthy smell, the scent of 
tree houses where the sun has not dried 
away the rich decompositions of leaf 
and twig. Now and then in the open 
spaces a flicker of scarlet wings or of 
bright green breast showed, where the 
parrots fed, and here, in a little glade, 


some rose-bosomed galahs strutted 
importantly, scarcely bothering to 


make wide the distance between them- 
and the mounted party—the 
distinguished visitor and his friends, 
making ior the plains. 

As the road began to descend to- 
wards the chute, and the horses halt- 
ing on the edge of the drop set their 
forefeet together, the riders sitting 
further back in their saddles, and 
some question arising as to the ad- 
visability of dismounting, a girl in the 
centre of the group, assiduously at- 
tended by a heavy man in_ riding- 
boots of English make and carrying a 
hunting crop, lifted her veil, ‘reined 
her horse, and looked back. . . . The 
sun made little pools of liquid gold 
betwixt the black bough-shadows, 
there arose the twitter of happy birds, 
far awav the crash of a tree the sur- 
vevors were felling on the hillside, and 
a merry ring of axes. 

** One can hardly see Mount Mober- 
land from here,’’ she said wistfully. 


selves 


““ Great Scot! Just as. well... 
the scare you gave us all slipping 


away like—like a wood nymph and 
disappearing in the jungle—wonder 
you were not afraid of snakes—or 
scrub ticks—nearly as bad—weally.” 
‘*Oh, not a wood nymph—nothing 
so harmless.’’ She spoke gravely. 
‘A corrigaun, say.”’ 
** And what the deuce is that?” 


The advance guard were already 
slipping and stumbling down the 
chute. She waved her hand to the 
woods—to the towering peak—to the 


merry axe voices. 
‘**] should not expect vou to know 


corrigaun is,’’ she said 


An outsider had won, There was 
joy among those of the spectators who 
had done likewise, especially marked 


upon certain Hebraic countenances. 
The bushman in front of the grand 
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stand, the bushman with the restless 
eyes, always seeking among the 
crowd for something they could not 
find, was of the winners, and_ he 
walked to the totalisator to collect 
his spoil, with an indifference unas- 
sumed. He was an Irishman, and he 
knew the good points of a horse and 
loved them. His forebears had loved 
them too well, else he might not have 
been scoring his hands and sun-burn- 
ing his face in the back country to- 
day. But the good seasons and the 
projected railways in Queensland had 
made better times for the surveyors. 
Yesterday he had come from the bush, 
where he was now in charge of a 
camp, on a short holiday, and sought 
in the city some substitute for the 
fairy gold he had lost on a hilltop. 

This was the last race, and people 
were beginning to move—the smart 
ones towards evil-smelling and noisy 
motor-cars, the less smart towards the 
clean cool trams. The glass-enclosed 
Viceregal car drew up snorting at the 
gates of the saddling paddock, and a 
party of ladies and gentlemen. came 
down from the grand stand and made 
towards it. The bushman_— stood 
aside, with a cursory glance at the 
fine old head that governed a some- 
what difficult State so diplomatically, 
and close to him his eyes found what 
they sought. 

She was holding a dainty pearl grey 
skirt away from the smallest ‘* bit of a 
foot ’’ he h ever seen, also clad in 
pearl grey, th an alluring ‘buckle. 


She was looking into the face of the 
heavy mar h the military walk, 
whom rey said she was going 
to marry Her eyes. met ithe 
bushman's — with an indifferent 


Stare, ihe lace veiling hanging 
between her small face and the 
warm afternoon sun hid the flash of 
recognition if there was any in_ her 
clear eyes; but there probably was 
not—hillsides and moonshine are very 
far from the city, and the manners 
enjoined by etiquette. She passed 


over the grass and out to the car, dis- 
cussing the merits of the rank out- 
sider who had won by a fluke, or by 
prearrangement, according to the 
point of view or one’s knowledge of 
turf morality. 

“Who is she?’’ the bushman 


turned sharply to a perfect stranger 
and indicated the retreating figure. 

The man, who was stout and red- 
faced, with the good-natured mouth 
which utters slanders so good tem- 
peredly, took a fat cigar from between 
his small white teeth. 

‘** Miss Crays Deshon here on a visit 
from England.’’ 

**Oh!” said the bushman under 
his breath, to the joy of the red-faced 
person who thought he had_ been 
drinking. ‘‘ That’s the corrigaun, 
sure.”’ 

7 *% * 


He had not looked into the crystal 
cup for nothing. He now looked into 
other cups, and the strength of his 
manhood spent itself in folly. He lost 
the fairy folk as men do who keep late 
hours in stifling rooms, and never look 
starwards. And when day dawned 
after the night revels, he loathed him- 
self with a great loathing. For the 
heart of him was clean with a_ boy’s 
cleanness. In the grey morning he 
rested his aching head against the iron 
balcony railing of the hotel that faced 
the dewy freshness of the public gar- 
dens and the road winding to Govern- 
ment House, and his hands and heart 
seemed full of the scraps of grey slate, 
dead leaves, and pebbles that, over- 
night, he had mistaken for fairy gold. 
The chirp of sparrows pierced the 
great round-leaved bauhinia inside the 
spiked gates, a tulip tree beyond held 
cups of orange scarlet, slowing on 
shining boughs, a wedge-shaped flight 
of birds crossed the mackerel sky. 

He had been a fool . . . he would 
go back to the bush . . . thrust the 
abominations of late hours and rapid 
living from him . go back to the 
bush and strive not to drown the 
memory of the corrigaun this way. For- 
get if he could, sweat the madness. out 
of himself with the ring of the axe on 
hardwood, though he could sit no 
more in leafy solitudes conjuring up a 
vision of fair hair and dancing feet. 
. . . Fine ladies are for military-look- 
ing men . corrigauns are not 
good for any man... and so fare- 
well. Then, very wisely, he made for 
the shower bath. 

The train carrying him North would 
not leave till night; he wearied of the 
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asphalt and the queens of it, and the 
sun on shop windows and the senseless 
bustle of the street, with a_ sick 
weariness. He took train to one of 
the suburbs, where a fine white bridge 
spanned the triver, and sat on a hill 
flank smoking. He was interested in 
the engineering of the bridge ; occa- 
sionally he looked at the morning 
paper which he carried, occasionally 
he swore softly. There are a lot of 
words in the survey camp, but he had 
no thought of fairies, even when he 
noticed the dainty pinks and safirons 
of the blossom on the lanterna bushes, 
the dapple of light and shade on the 
clean-cropped grass, the satin smooth- 
ness of the gum boles. A lizard crept 
out to sun itself and watched him with 
glinting eyes, a disconsolate crow 
cawed in a whorl-boughed quandong 
tree, a motor-car hooted down the 
road with a blur of heads tied up in 
dark veils, a spectacled chauffeur, and 
a trail of dust. Presently there was 
stirring in the lanterna bushes, and 
She stood beside him, looking inquir- 
ingly at the road. 

‘*Am I always to find you on hill- 
sides? ’’ she said. The dream was a 
reality, the vision of nights of tossing 
wakefulness, the background to days 
of steady toil. He had found her, 
and he told himself fiercely it had been 
well if he had never done so. 

She smiled engagingly up. 

‘**Don’t ask me how I discovered 
you . witches have ways sf 
then, seeing how serious he was, she 
nonchalantly raised a bit of lanterna 
flower she held to her lips, pursed her 
mouth, frowned, flung the flower away. 

‘** Cross because I did not 
speak to you at the races? ’’ she asked 
bluntly. ‘‘My dear wizard ; 
that was society .. . a hundred 
eyes to watch my every movement.”’ 

‘But how on earth did you get 
here? . you seem created to take 
my breath away.”’ 

‘* Only your breath? Nothing super- 
natural, I saw you from the road. 
The car is in there with a distracted 
maid, who is probably consoling her- 
self by this time with the chauffeur.”’ 
He could not help smiling at her 





- »- « besides . . . and oh! her 
little feet in little white shoes to match 
her frock. 

‘* T’ve a jolly good mind to pick you 
up and carry you away with me.”’ 

It was like her to step swiftly 
into the scrub tangle, climb to the low, 
swinging branch of a tree and laugh at 
him between the leaves. . . . 

High in the topmost bough a severe 
beaked kookaburra watched with sus- 
picion the tall man who stood among 
the nut grass and the tree roots, look- 
ing eagerly up, the small, frail, golden- 
haired woman who looked whimsically 
down. 

A hundred yards. away above the 
road the maid laughed affectedly a 
the chauffeur’s witticisms. She was a 
thorough Eve and knew the way to a 
man’s heart. Wives seldom laugh at 
their husband’s jokes. Perhaps that is 
the real cause of so many unhappy 
marriages. 

Half an hour later both the bits of 
hands were in the bushman’s, and the 
clear, boyish eyes met his own bravely. 

‘** There will be an awful row,’’ she 
‘* Even though Papa secretly 
condones. I found out who you were 
and all about you long ago. About the 
cutting off of the entail and the old 
castle and. the reasons why you came 
out. I know so many men I can 
always find out things . .. so I 
have all your credentials now. Mamma 
has set her heart on the other, you 
know . he’s so stupid they think 
he is sure to make a good husband, 
and so heavy that he would make up 
for my want of ballast . . . and it’s 
such a mistake for you, though I 
nearly had to propose myself! ”’ 

‘*A mistake!’’ His brown face 
was very close to hers. ‘‘ A mistake! 
Why, we can make any amount of 
fairy gold and moonshine _ silver 
now ! ”’ 

‘‘But a corrigaun grows old and 
evil and wizened when once the sun of 
every day shines upon her . they 
are only loved while they are unattain- 
able untouched . unheld ..« 
dancing in the moonlight—— ”’ 


‘‘ T think I will risk that! ”’ 


said. 
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BY C. GRANT 


UTTON was reflecting what a 
pleasant study an editor could 
have. The luxurious furniture, 

the pictures, the bookcases gleaming 
with costly bindings, the dainty knick- 
knacks, over which the shaded light 
of the electric lamps breathed an air 
of cultured repose, were eloquent of a 
very exquisite and catholic taste and a 
delightful capacity for indulging it. 

There was a pause. Pierson left 
the room for a minute to change his 
coat, and Hutton, of course, at once 
proceeded to examine his surround- 
ings. His attention was immediately 
caught by two photographs, dramatic- 
ally confronting each other on either 
side cf the writing table. On the 
right was that of a young girl, frag- 
rant with the flower-like purity of un- 
conscious maidenhood—touching, be- 
cause over her floated the indetinable 
tenderness and charm of a flawless 
lyric ; over against it rested an equally 
beautiful face, intellectually strong 
and proud, but whose strength was 
absorbed by the subtle consciousness 
of ripe and lovely womanhood. No 
two pictures could have presented a 
Sharper contrast in every respect but 
one, for in the eyes of both was in- 
delibly written the same dumb, haunt- 
ing sense of inevitable sorrow. Hut- 
ton was still staring at them spell- 
bound when Pierson’s voice broke in 
upon him. 

‘“ Ah! you have found me out, then? 
I thought you would. Your instinct 
is quite right, for those two photos 
are the best commentary on my life. 
Oh! don’t apologise. I meant you to 
see them, for I am going to tell you 
something that no one save those two 
women knew. I promised that you 
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should have an editor’s secret, and 
you shall.’’ 

And this was the story he told. 

It was a dull September afternoon 
in Oxford. The colleges were de- 
serted; but in the porch of St. 
Theresa’s might have been seen a 
lonely figure standing in front of the 
notice-board as if rooted to the spot. 
The notice—in the Warden’s hand- 
writing, which apparently was the 
cause of this extraordinary conduct— 
was as short as it was simple, run- 
ning as follows: ‘‘Mr. Philip Pier- 
son, scholar of this college, has been 
elected to a Fellowship, after examin- 
ation.’’ Yet, as it was Mr. Pierson 
himself who was reading it—for the 
hundredth time at least—perhaps his 
action was excusable. At length the 
reader tore himself away, and, like 
one drunk, tottered out into the High- 
street to despatch to a humble Dorset- 
shire village the brief message, ‘‘ Got 
Fellowship: expect me to-morrow,”’ 
and then returned to read the notice 
again and again. 

The next afternoon the new Fellow 
was deposited at a sleepy country sta- 
tion, whence, with the air of a man 
who had both business and pleasure 
before him, he struck across the fields 
in the direction of a farmhouse, whose 
red gables added a delicious touch of 
warmth to the autumnal woods in 
which they nestled. In twenty 
minutes he was at the orchard 
which sprawled on one side of the 
steading; but once past the hedge he 
irresolutely paused, and finally flung 
himself on to the lush grass at the foot 
of one of the gnarled apple trees. It 
was a golden afternoon: the wester- 
ing sun sent shafts of mellow light 
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aslant the mossy trunks and cool 
grass; and as he stared up through the 
network of foliage and fruit embossed 
against the serene blue beyond, he 
drank in the balmy air and listened to 
the familiar murmurs of farm life, the 
occasional bark of a dog, the low of 
cattle, the clank of the pump, the 
petulant clucking from the poultry 
yard, the dilatory draw] of women’s 
voices in the bakehouse hard by. Here 
at any rate there was peace from the 
fever and fret of human effort. ‘‘ How 
glad Milly will be to see me!’’ he 
murmured, with half shut eyes—Milly, 
who had been the partner in all his 
hopes, ever since the thrice happy 
hours of irresponsible childhood— 
Milly who now rose before him as the 
symbol of gracious maidenhood. 
There could never be doubt as to the 
result, for which he had wrestled and 
Milly had prayed. 

** What a cursed fight it has been !”’ 
he muttered, striking his fist into the 
mossy roots—‘‘ what a cursed fight! 
But the time has come when——”’ and 
his mind soared resistlessly into ever- 
widening vistas of new hopes and new 
trumphs: ‘‘ yes, the time has come 
when——”’ 

He felt himself blinded. Two cool 
hands had covered his eyes, and he 
could hear the ripple of a joyous laugh. 

‘*Let me go, Milly !’’ he cried; ‘I 
want to look at you!’’ He tore himself 
free, and confronted his captress, who 
was kneeling beside him flushed with 
merriment and pleasure. ‘* Oh, Milly ! 
what a sight for weary eyes you are!”’ 
he burst out. 

Milly laughed joyously. I knew 
you would come through the orchard; 
vou always do. I was baking, and 
heard the train puff away, and I 
waited until I could wait no longer; 
and so I came to look for you—just as 
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| am.”’ She pouted hall shyly, half 
playfully at her print dress and snowy 
apron. 


‘* You look yourself, Millv, and even 
you can’t do more. | would rather see 
you in cotton than in silk and satin.’’ 

Milly pursed up her mouth and 
shook her apron. ‘‘ Fie, Phil! fie!’’ 
she murmured with a purr of pleasure; 
‘“and you say you have taste! Wait 
till vou have seen me in my new hat 
and gown. But I must get back to 


my cakes; cakes for you, you know,” 
she slyly added, throwing up her head. 
She gathered up the despised cotton 
frock and started running, with Phil 
at her heels. In the bakehouse he 
swung himself on to the table and 
watched her as she plunged her plump 
arms into the big kneading-bowl. 
** You may talk if you like,’’ she said, 
looking up at him over the rim; “I 
mustn’t.’’ And so Phil had to carry 
on a duologue in which he did all the 
speaking, while Milly answered with 
glances shot from under her long 
lashes, and the colour in her cheeks 
rose and fell. 

‘* That's over!’’ cried Milly, bang- 
ing the oven door; and in a trice she 
had unrolled her sleeves and whipped 
off her apron. ‘‘ Now I am free!”’ 

‘* Let us go to the study,’’ Phil sug- 
gested, while he tried to make up his 
mind whether he liked her best with 
her arms bare or not. 

Together they climbed the rickety 
stairs to the loft above. 

‘*“You see, Phil,’’ Milly said 
proudly, ‘‘ I have kept your books safe 
and sound as you left them a year 
ago. You won’t find a speck of dust 
anywhere. I have even tried to peep 
into them’ sometimes, but they were 
very dull without you to explain.”’ 

Phil dropped into a chair. The sight 
of the humble study had awoke the 
sombre memories of scorned delights 
and laborious winter nights, when he 


had worked on with hot eyes and 
throbbing temples, and Milly had 


mounted a scolding guard over the 
maids. Miily leaned up against the 
table and eyed Phil thoughtfully. She, 
too, had her memories. 

‘I thought you had changed,” 
Milly remarked presently; ‘* but 1 was 
You are still the Phil, the 

g, ccnquering Phil, who is every- 
thing to me. Yes, Phil, I will wait— 
wait as long as you please. I can trust 
you, sweetheart; and when you think 
best, then I will marry you, as I have 
always promised. Think! Father told 
me once he would give me_ two 
thousand pounds when I marry, so we 
shall be quite rich, sha’n’t we?” 

Two thousand pounds in those days 
seemed both to Phil and Milly an enor- 
mous tortune. 

ihe rest of that day was to Milly 


wrong. 


strong 




















a dream of happiness long drawn out. 
Phil had come back, and Phil was 
true. What more could woman’s 
heart ‘want? Small wonder, then, 
that, after hearing his subdued ‘‘ Good 
night, sweetheart !’’ and he kissed her 
at the gate, with none but the stars to 
protest, she stole back through 
the moonlit orchard to her lat- 
ticed room to pour out her soul 
in prayer, with tears of thank- 
fulness in her eyes. Ten_ idyllic 
days flew by—days in which Phil and 
Milly, oblivious of a hard world, re- 
vived-the blissful Arcadia of childhood, 
But lovers, alas! in a prosaic century 
have no omnipotent friend among the 
goddesses to stay the speeding hours; 
and so, all too soon, Phil must return 
to his ceaseless battle. 

On the day on which he left they 
were to have a last meeting in ithe 
orchard. As he tramped across the 
fields from his home, Phil, to his su:- 
prise, felt both sad and joyous—sad at 
leaving Milly, whose trustful eyes were 
as balm to his striving spirit, but 
joyous in the consciousness of growing 
power, stern fights, and laurels to be 
won. On reaching the orchard, aow- 
ever, he discovered, to his horror, that 
the precious notebook which contained 
the skeleton of the novel he had already 
planned had been forgotten, and he 
turned back hastily to recover it. As 
he approached the copse which shut im 
his cottage home he suddenly espied 
the figure of a woman dressed in 
white, parasol in hand, negligent!y 
resting on the stile. His heart gave a 
flutter. No, it was not Milly. Milly, 
in her most extravagant freaks, had 
never indulged in such fashionable 


finery. The young lady moved to let 
him pass, and their eyes met. Phil, 


with interested astonishment, allowed 
his gaze to travel over the parasol, 
piquantly tilted to thow up the dainty 
hat, posed with consummate art on the 
masses of dark hair; over her hand- 
some, clear-cut features; along the 
rich lines of her figure, suggested by 
the clinging white serge, down to her 
neatly shod feet. Undeniably, the 
strange young lady possessed the note 
of distinction which education § and 
birth alone can give. 

‘*Pardon me, but it is Mr. Pier- 
son, I think?’’ she said, calmly. 
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Phil nodded. 

** Then,’’ she added, holding out a 
gloved hand, ‘‘I may restore you 
your lost property.’’ 

He saw the precious notebook in her 
fingers. 

*““Ah!’’ he replied, with a gasp; 
thank you!’’ and he took it from her. 
She continued to survey him coolly, 
and the suspicion of a smile played 
around her mouth. 

‘“ You may wonder how I had it,”’’ 
she said, moving her parasol to study 
him better. ‘* As a matter of fact, I 
found it in the grass not fifty yards 
from here. I am glad I met you, as 
I fancy it is valuable.’’ 

Again there was the suspicion of a 
smile. 

‘* But how,’’ blurted out Phil— 
“how did you know it was mine?”’ 

This time the smile passed from her 
lips to her eyes. ‘* Oh! your name is 
inside. Besides ’’ (and here she looked 
him full in the face), ‘‘ fame is not 
easily hidden under a bushel. Every 
one knows of Mr. Pierson and his 
achievements.”’ 

Phil, blushing like a schoolgirl, 
heartily wished that those achieve- 
ments had dowered their possessor 
with equanimity in the presence of 
self-possessed young women equipped 
from the unearthly armoury of another 
sphere. 

‘* Thank you,’’ he said; and, with- 
out quite knowing why, raised his hat 
and strode away, with the disagreeable 
feeling that she was still smiling. The 
recollection of Milly and his train pre- 
vented him from turning back ; but, as 
he hurried on to the orchard, ‘* Who 
can she be?’’ was the single thought 
in his mind. He found Milly waiting 
impatiently, and for the first time her 
simple straw hat and quiet stuff dress 
appeared almost dowdy to eyes so 
recently blessed with an entrancing 
vision of white serge. 

‘* And so you are going at last?’’ 
said Milly sadly. 

‘“Yes, worse luck!’’ he replied, 
with startling vehemence. 

They sat down among the apple 
trees in silence, while he gazed fur- 
tively and inquisitively at Milly, at 
length arriving at the comforting con- 
clusion that, after all, she would look 
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even better than the stranger if she 
could have a similar hat and dress to 
do justice to her supple figure and ex- 
quisite head. To Milly his silence 
seemed very natural, for was he not 
leaving her? 

Presently he related his experience, 
and Milly at once told him all about 
her. She was the daughter of Squire 


Thomson, of the Hall, an _ only 
daughter and an heiress, just home 
from a prolonged education. ‘‘ She is 
dreadfully clever,’’ wound up Milly, 
enthusiastically, ‘‘and knows four 


languages. She has been te see me 
twice, and was very kind, and I told 
her a lot about you. That is how she 
knew, I suppose.’’ 


Phil felt both pleased and annoyed. 
‘* She may know four languages,’’ he 
said, ‘‘ but I know one thing: in spite 
of all her money and her education, 
she is not half so beautiful as you, 
Milly! And when I am rich, my 
Milly will beat her all round.”’ 

** Oh, Phil! ’’ protested Milly, with 
a rapturous look, ‘‘ what a dear 
flatterer you are!’’ She began once 
more to praise Miss Thomson. 

** You have said enough about her,”’ 
said Phil abruptly, putting one hand 
on Milly’s head. ‘‘ We won’t talk 
about her any more. She is nothing 
to us.”’ 

Milly agreed readily, and their talk 
drifted into its usual channels. When 
Phil at last rose to go, Milly took his 
hand. ‘‘ Before you leave me,’’ she 
whispered, ‘‘ promise me once more 
that you will not forget me. I am 
only a simple girl, Phil, and you are 
so strong and wise that I often fear I 
am not fit to be your wife. Don’t be 
cross, dear, because I say this ; but in 
Oxford and London you will see many 
girls far prettier and cleverer than I 
am. You can’t help being nice ; but 
when other women are kind to you— 
and every woman will be that to you— 
remember that there is one simple girl 
down here who values you better than 
even the richest and most beautiful 
woman in London.”’ 

‘* Come, come, sweetheart, you must 
not talk like this! Can you not trust 
me? ”’ 

‘‘Trust you! ’’ repeated Milly, her 
eyes filling with tears ; ‘‘ I would trust 
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you to the world’s end! I love you, 
Phil, better than anything else ; but I 


am proud, as a woman should be——”’ 
** No, sweetheart, it is I who am 
proud. When you look at me like 


that, Milly, I feel I could do any- 
thing.”’ ‘ 

** That is what I want to be, Phil— 
your guiding star. But before you go 
you must promise me that if—if ’’ (her 
voice quivered)—‘‘ if you should ever 
care for another woman, you will tell 
me honestly. It will break my heart, 
but I would rather suffer that than 
spoil your life. I must have all of 
your heart, Phil, or none.’’ 

** Sweetheart! ’’ He took her face 
between his hands, and they stood in 
silence. 

‘* Promise, Phil,’’ she murmured ; 
it is not much to ask.’’ 
And he promised. 


sé 


Ten minutes later he was in a third- 
class carriage, feeling like cone who 


voyages into unknown seas. As he 
leaned back in his seat with closed 


eyes, he could still see Milly standing 
by the fence, with the sun caressing 
her hair, and her face turned up to 
his with a vaguely troubled look in 
her pleading eyes. Then behind Milly 
there would rise up a vision in white 
serge, smiling halt-mockingly from her 
seat on the stile, and it was this last 
which defiantly wove itself into all his 
dreams. 

Two years slipped away—years of 
merciless effort and __ self-denial, 
crowned by such success as he had 
never, even in his most buoyant moods, 
dared to imagine. From the first, 
with all the vigour of a perfectly clear- 
headed ambition and the capacity for 
work born of a life of struggle, he had 
laboured to push his way into the 
literary world ; and having learned by 
bitter experience the inestimable lesson 
of turning neither to the right hand 
nor to the left, he had attained his 
goal by sheer dogged obstinacy. His 
first novel, which he gratefully recog- 
nised to be Milly’s creation almost 
more than his own, had taken the 
world by storm, just because, like 
Rousseau, ‘‘il donna les entrailles a 
tous les mots.’”? He had at last 
emerged from the Valley of the 
Shadow of Death, and though he had 
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only seen Milly once in those years, 
he had come back stronger and more 
ambitious than ever from a soothing 
fortnight in her society. But if he 
did not see her, in his weekly letters 
he could still lay before her all the 
sorest needs of his striving spirit. He 
felt somehow that the stronger he 
grew intellectually the more impera- 
tive was the need of her healing 
sympathy. 

And Milly, in the peaceful nook in 
the orchard which she called Phil’s, 
read week by week of the future that 
he was carving out amidst the feverish 
turmoil and fascinating glitter of the 
great capital, of the friends that he 
was making, of the houses now open 
to him, without suspecting that half 
of the brilliant thoughts in which she 
shared had been inspired by another 
woman. For soit was. Shortly after 
his last visit to Dorsetshire, Phil had 
come to know the young heiress in the 
usual way—a casual rencontre at a 
dinner party, a call, and then a ripen- 
ing intimacy. To Phil, trained as he 
had been by Milly herself to look for 
a woman’s help in all his plans, 
Helen’s companionship grew into a 
necessity ; besides, was there not 
something intoxicating in the reflec- 
tion that he, the son of one of her 
father’s peasantry, should meet her on 
terms of frank equality? He was not 
consciously unfaithful to Milly. 
Helen’s cosy boudoir was to him what 
the orchard at the farm had been: the 
nursery indispensable for his  im- 
pressionable mind. In reading her 
chapters from his novels, in conversa- 
tions that roamed over the whole field 
of art and literature, he found the re- 
pose and the stimulus which his spirit 
craved. 

In return, she could play to him 
Chopin or Brahms, and set his 
imagination vibrating with magic pul- 
sations. The very complexity of such 
musical tone-pictures, with their 
mysterious nuances of melody and har- 
mony, their ever varying moods, 
equally expressive of the most ele- 
mental as of the most impalpable 
emotions, burst in on him as a reve- 
lation. Here was a mirror to his own 
temperament ; here were vivid tran- 
scripts torn from his own spiritual 
life. For an exquisitely sensitive 


nature, starved hitherto by the pres- 
sure of sordid poverty, and only fed 
from its own inexhaustible depths of 
feeling, the charm of brushing 
shoulders with cultured and wealthy 
men and women, of enjoying the 
heritage of civilised luxury as a right, 
was indescribable. His artist’s eye 
for colour revelled in Helen’s sur- 
roundings—above all, in Helen her- 
self, always dressed with a rich but 
flawless taste and an unerring insight 
for subtle effect. To see her was to 
admire her, to admire her was an in- 
spiration. 

And Helen, with her own intellectual 
aspirations, greedily usurped Milly’s 
function of mentor, discovering with 
delight that Phil, like most strong 
men, luxuriated in the privilege of 
being lectured by a woman—if she 
were beautiful. Helen, too, was 
always surprising him—an additional 
allurement to one who was a pro- 
fessional dissector of the human heart. 

‘*] don’t want to see you here too 
often,’’ she startled him by saying one 
evening after dinner. 

Phil wisely held his tongue, and 
merely invited explanation by a look. 

‘*T have been thinking,’? she pur- 
sued, ‘* that much of this sort of life 
is not good for young authors.’’ She 
waved the plumes’ of her fan 
vivaciously at the drawing-room. ‘* If 
you don’t take care, you will be 
spoiled. The books that you are 
capable of writing cannot be produced 
on a diet of meringues and flattery.’’ 

‘* But that is not the reason why I 
come here. You forget that it is only 
in drawing-rooms like this that I can 
meet the persons I want to meet.’’ 

She glanced at him from behind her 
fan, and the flowers in her bosom rose 
and fell perhaps a trifle more rapidly. 

‘*That is a compliment, I pre- 
sume!’’ she answered composedly. 
‘“Thank you!’’ Then her eyes 
brightened. ‘* You think this is the 
existence I also prefer? ’’ 

Phil looked at the glistening folds 
of her dress and at the roses in her 
hair. 

‘* It is the existence that suits you,”’ 
he replied. 

She moved impatiently. “T am 
disappointed that you haven’t more 
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insight! Candidly, I hate it! But I 
2nnot help myself. I am not the 


gaudy butterfly that I evidently appear 
t> you to be. If I were a man and 
had to choose between poverty and an 
intellectual life and all these gewgaws 
and ease, I would choose the first 
without hesitation. Intellect and 
force are the only things that I ad- 
mire, and as for wealth ...’’ (She 
shut up her fan with an expressive 
snap.) ‘‘ Believe me, Mr. Pierson, I 
am speaking the truth. My own life 
has been sacrificed to society; that 
is why I am anxious to save you from 
sacrificing yours. You have a future 
before you! You are young and 
strong. For you society is poison.’’ 

‘** Society in the abstract, not—— ”’ 

‘* There is the proof. Three months 
ago you would never have talked like 
that: you had too much _ independ- 
ence.”’ 

‘* Suppose, instead of scolding me, 
you tell me what I must do.”’ 

She looked up at him—she had a 
way of looking up at him trustfully, 
just as Milly used to do. 

‘““It is verv simple. Cut yourself 
adrift from all this Vanity Fair, and 
go back to the toil that is yours by 
right.”’ 

‘* Help me, and I will.”’ 

The words slipped out 
knew what he was saying. 


before he 


She drew a sharp breath. ‘‘ IT should 
be glad to do anything in aiding you 
to realise yourself.” 

It was a_ matter-of-fact 
but her eves almost turned it into a 
confession of weakness. 

‘“Don’t blame me, then, if I take 
you at your word,’”’ he said briefly, 
and rose to go. 

As he strolled back to his lodgings 
he could not help recalling that other 
helpmate who was equally ready to 
do all for his sake. The two scenes 
flashed before him: the brilliantly- 
lighted drawing-room, the wealth of 
flowers, pictures and _ furniture, the 
glitter of bare shoulders amidst the 
sheen of satin and the flashing of 
jewellery ; and then the peaceful 
orchard, bathed in the setting sun, 
with Milly in her print frock and 
rolled-up sleeves—in each case a trust- 
fu! woman inspiring him to ambition 


sentence, 
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and fame. But how different the 
future held out by either! How 


terribly different ! 

What could poor Milly do here in 
this luxurious life of dinner parties 
and theatres, which had _ become a 
necessity to his literary life? Was he 
not making a terrible mistake? Was 
it fair to himself to abandon the 
wealth, and thereby the fame, that 
lay within his grasp? Was it fair to 
Milly when he no longer loved her? 

Reason, passion, ambition, jealousy, 
slowly pushed him down the pleasant 
slopes of Avernus; they sapped his 
will and petrified his heart. Even 
when Milly’s father died, and her 
brave, pitiful letters brought her lone- 
liness before him, he excused himself 
from coming to her aid on the score 
of work—a truth which was also the 
cowardly lie in the soul. Once or 
twice he almost rebelled. ‘‘I am a 
despicable cur! ’’ he would murmur, 
in the agony of literary toil and a 
revolting conscience ; and was on the 
point of leaving London for ever, but 
an evening at the opera or an “ At 
Home,” the petting of well-bred, 
beautifully-dressed women invariably 
destroyed the insincere resolution. 
‘“It is kinder in the long run,’ he 
said, as others have said before him. 

] must prepare her for the blow.” 


Six months later he went down to 
the Hall as a guest, confident that be- 
fore many days had_ passed Helen 
would be his. He had told Milly that 
he was coming, and Milly rejoiced, as 
she always did, at all Phil’s gay 
doings. Nevertheless, it was reserved 
for Helen to administer the coup de 
grace. 

After dinner Phil left the Squire to 
his wine, and sought Helen and coffee 
on the terrace. He found her wrapped 
in a fluffy white cloak, gazing thought- 
fully at the moonlight, and from his 


seat in the gloom could admire her 
delicate profile and the exquisite 
curves of her throat and_ bust, 


chiselled, as it were, out of marble; 
while beyond in the valley the 
twinkling lights of the farmhouse told 
him of Milly—peacefully dreaming of 
coming happiness. 

‘*f am glad we are alone,’’ Helen 


said, after an embarrassing pause, 
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‘‘for I have been thinking of what 
vou asked me a week ago. I said | 
would give you an answer here.’’ She 
hesitated, and then asked, shyly, 
“Will you allow me first to put a 
question to you? ”’ 

Phil’s heart gave a leap. ‘‘As 
many as you please ; but I fancy you 
know my history pretty well.’’ 

“You must forgive me, but I am 


troubled. It is this: only yesterday I 
heard—I was told—that there was 
something between you and Miss 


” 


Jefferson at the farm down there. 
She pointed with a gleaming arm to 
the twinkling lights. 


Phil laughed—a forced, uneasy 
laugh. ‘* And if there had been? ’’ he 


queried, with an attempt at jesting. 
““Then,’’ replied Helen, gravely, 
“‘T could never marry you! You 
know,’’ she went on, with a quiver in 
her voice, ‘‘that I consider the 
highest quality in men to be a rever- 
ence for women. I would never 
marry any man who had trifled with 


a woman’s heart—never!’’ 


An icy shudder swept over Phil. 
“To was only joking,’’ he replied, 


hurriedly. ‘' Believe me, I was. Miss 
Jefferson—Milly and 1 were brought 
up together; we have been brother 
and sister-—-— ”’ 

“And nothing more?’’ asked 
Helen, quickly, with a catch in her 
voice. 

Phil paused on the abyss. Was it 
to be ‘*Yes’’ or ‘“*‘ No,’ when 
“Yes’’ meant good-bye to ambition 
and ‘‘No”’ only meant the rupture 
with Milly, whom he no longer loved ? 
A cold sweat broke out on his brow. 

‘““Do you not believe me?’’ he 
asked, to gain time. 

“Give me vour word, and I wiil be- 
lieve you against all the world! ’ 

Phil felt a cruel throb. They were 
Milly’s words. What was he, that 
two such women should trust him so 
implicitly ? 

‘We have been brother and sister,’ 
he repeated, slowly; ‘‘ that is all 


> 


nothing more.’’ And he sank back 
into his chair. 
There was a terrible pause. ‘‘ Oh, 


Phil!’’ Helen cried, with a sobbing 
pean of triumph in her voice, 
so glad! 
you! 


‘Tam 
: Forgive me for doubting 
You know I would trust you, 





but I was torn by what those vile gos 
sips said! Forgive me for doubting 
you! ’’ She rose and stood pleadingly 
before him. 

‘‘ Helen! ’’ he said, in an agony of 
joy and shame, and he took her to his 
arms. He hardly knew what he was 
doing. Her sudden burst of pent-up 
passion had surged over his reeling 
brain like a flood of fire. The depths 
of emotion which had overflowed in 
her voice had laid bare a heart as 
human as his own. 

Their conversation ran on in broken 
links of golden memories, while the 
moon smiled serenely on a_ lover’s 
perjury, and the farm lights gleamed 
like avenging fires on the grey horizon. 

Left to himself, Phil paced up and 
down the hushed library, incapable of 
thought. He had won the great prize 
—a woman who would inspire him and 
help his stumbling feet along the cruel 
path to fame. He was happy—of 
course, he was happy. Nevertheless, 
as he strode from bookcase to bookcase 
he cursed his selfishness, his ambition, 
above all that iron will of which he vas 
so proud; he cursed the ruthless law of 
the universe which would only allow 
him success at the price of a broken 
heart. In his sickening terror that 
Helen might go to Milly and learn the 
truth, he determined to face the ordeal 
and have it over; perhaps then this 
brooding nightmare might be dispelled. 
He scribbled a hasty note asking Milly 
to meet him in the orchard in the morn- 
ing; and the early dawn found him 
haggard and worn, still pacing up and 
down, trying to think what he should 
say when they met. 

‘*] am going to tell Milly,’’ he boldly 
informed Helen, as he started; and 
she nodded with a radiant smile. 

‘* Of course,’’ she said. ‘* How de- 
lighted she will be! for she is very 
proud of vou. And you will hear,’’ she 
added, mysteriously, ‘* of something 
that will surprise vou.”’ 


Phil hardly heard the words. What 
had he to do with such things? Yet 


the woods greeted his pale face with a 
triumphal smile ; the hedgerows were 
spangled with dog-roses, the bees 
hummed a wedding march among the 
flowers, and the orchard was arrayed 
in all the glorv of a bride decked to 
mect the bridegroom. In his anguish 
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of soul Phil hardly dared to step be- 
neath the blossoming trees, sacred with 
the memories of so many trysts. He 
felt as if his presence must pollute so 
hallowed a spot. For quite an hour 
he remained sunk on the bank outside, 
his aching head cowering between his 
feverish palms. When at last he 
stumbled in among the familiar trunks 
and mossy grass he caught a glimpse 
of a girlish figure in a simple black 
frock and straw hat, and the sight sent 
a fresh spasm of pain through him. 


Milly sprang forward as he ap- 
proached. ‘‘ Oh, Phil!’’ she cried, 


holding out trembling hands; ‘‘ how 
late you are! You naughty Phil, when 
I have been hungering to see you! But 
you are such a big man now that I sup- 
pose I mustn’t scold you any more. I 
have you now, and that is enough.’’ 

‘* Milly,’? he said quickly, and 
allowed himself to be kissed. What 
else could he do? 

** Sit down, you bad Phil, and tell me 
everything! Oh! I am so happy, and 
I have such news! I wouldn’t tell you 
in a letter because I wanted to tell you 
myself. But, Phil, what is the matter ? 
Are you ill? My poor boy, you look so 
pale and worn.’’ Then, with delicious 
gravity, ‘‘ Fie! you have been over- 
working. Late hours and dinner par- 
ties don’t suit you. I shall take you 
away from your fine friends and coddle 
you as I used to. Ah, my news will 
soon put you right.’”’ 

‘* Before I hear your news, Milly, I 
have something to say to you,’’ Phil a 
last said. 

‘*T believe you are in debt, Phil!’’ 
Milly broke in, with her innocent laugh. 


“Worse than that, Milly—much 
worse.”’ 
A vague terror stole into Milly’s 
“ey 


dancing eyes. Is anything wrong, 


Phil?’’ she asked in a_ frightened 
whisper. Then, clasping her hands, 


** Oh, don’t sav anything is wrong !”’ 

‘* Milly,’? Phil began hoarsely, ‘‘ do 
you remember years ago making me 
promise that if—if I ever did change 
my mind I should tell you. I have 


come, Milly, to fulfil my promise.’’ He 
paused, and Milly listened with blanch- 
ing lips and bowed head. 

‘*T love you and honour you, Milly, 
as much as I ever did; but there is 
another woman—— 


” 





** And you love her better? Oh, 
don’t, dear Phil! don’t tell me you love 
her better !’’ 

‘* Milly, I must tell the truth.”’ 

Milly gave a gasp, as if the air had 
begun to suffocate her. ** And vou 
love her more than me ?”’ she asked in 
a hard voice. 

‘* Yes, Milly,’’ Phil said gravely. 
He did not dare to look her in the face. 

A piteous moan was wrung from 
Milly’s lips. ‘* Phil! Phil!’ she 
whispered. 

Phil took her hand. 

‘““My God!”’ cried poor Milly, and 
the next thing he knew was that she 
had fainted. The sun streamed down 
on her white face, and a breath of wind 
sent a tiny wreath of apple blossom 
fluttering on to her black dress. 

For five minutes Phil stared stupidly 
at her prostrate figure, and then dashed 
off for water. When at last he re- 
turned, breathless with fright, he was 
amazed to see Milly sitting up against 
the tree trunk, while Helen fanned her 
with her hat. 

Milly greeted him with a wan smile. 
** Thank you, Phil,’’ she said in a weak 
voice. ‘‘ I am better now.’’ 

‘“* Phil,”’ she continued, turning with 
a cruel effort to Helen, ‘‘ was telling 
me of you ”’ (for Milly’s quick eyes had 
read the truth in Helen’s unconscious 
glances at Phil), ‘‘ and somehow or 
other—it must have been the sun—I 
suddenly fainted. I promise I will not 
do it again.’’ 

She accepted Helen’s hand to rise, 
but continued to lean against the tree. 

‘*T am so glad I was here,’’ Helen 
explained. ‘‘ I was coming to pick 

-hil up on my way home, and also I 
wished to congratulate you. They told 
me you were in the orchard, and it was 
there I found you. How lucky it was 
that I came! ”’ 

Phil noticed that each mention of his 
name sent a sharp spasm of pain across 
Milly’s face. Her extraordinary self- 
mastery struck him with reverential 
awe; yet he had always fancied that he 
was so much stronger than Milly. 

‘‘ Let us go in,’’ said Milly inconse- 
quently; ‘‘ the sun is very hot still.”’ 

‘*Give Miss Jefferson your arm, 
Phil,’’ said Helen : and it was on Phil’s 
arm that she returned to the farm. | As 
they turned into the familiar dining- 
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room Milly whispered in his ear, ‘‘ 1 
am not angry, Phil ; the agony is past 
now. Be brave: I can bear it.”’ 
They sat down in silence, and then 
Phil heard Milly’s great news. Simple, 
humble Milly, by the death of an Aus- 
tralian uncle, was a millionaire, ccm- 
pared with whom the heiress at the 
Hall was almost a pauper! Here was 
the joyous fact which she had hastened 
to lay at her conqueror’s feet, and it 
was useless now to both. ‘chil listened 
to Helen’s congratulations—he even 
joined in them himself ; but as he sat 
at the table, red lights whirled before 
his eyes, and his head throbbed as if it 
would burst. The news ripped away 


from his vision the gossamer of 
sophistry and ambition which had 
blinded him. The infamous truth 


burned itself into his mind. Helen he 
had never loved : but only her birth and 
her money. Milly a millionaire! Was 
it for this that he had drunk the cup of 
degradation to the lees? that he had 
perjured himself to win the wealth 
which was to bring him love and fame, 
while love and wealth and fame had 
been waiting him unfought-for in the 
orchard? He cursed the day on which 
he had been born. He might sacrifice 
Helen, whose heart he had won on false 
pretences, as he had sacrificed Milly— 
but the Milly whom he really loved 
could never come back. Her heart he 


had first shattered and then cast from 
himself for ever. 

Two days later a bundle of his letters 
reached him, and attached to them was 
a message blotted with Milly’s .-ars. 
‘* You are right: I should be no fit 
wife for you. I shall love you to the 
end, but I would never marry you— 
never! May Heaven bless you for all 
your kindness to me and give you every 
success.—M.’’ Two years more and 
then death came to Milly’s release. 
By her own wish her fortune passed to 
Phil. Yet another two years and 
Helen followed Milly to ‘‘ where beyond 
these voices there is peace.’’ 

Such was the Editor’s story, told in 
the dim hours of the morning, while 
the photos looked on in impassive 
silence. 

‘* Heaven knows,’’ Pierson wound 
up, ‘“‘I was a brute to both! I 
do not justify my conduct. There are 
my books, brilliant and true to life, as 
the world says. But the world does 
not know that they have been written 
with the blood of two women’s hearts. 
That is why, I suppose, they are so 
good. But for the love of those two 
women I should have remained an 
ordinary journalist. As it is—well, I 
need not prove my thesis by summing 
up what Iam. Good-night!’’ And 
the door was closed on the Editor’s 
Secret. 
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TWO POEMS. 





THE GUEST. 


She often graced my feasts: a cheerful guest, 
Smiling and debonair, 
Who with an old-world air, 

Would hold my hands in friendly grasp, and say— 
**°Twill be my turn some day.”’ 


The years passed on. Rich with the scent of May, 
Rich with the rose’s flame 
That last sweet summer came; 

But with the roses’ fall I missed the smile 
That gladdened me erstwhile. 


At last I crossed the dreaded tide, 
And on the hither side, 
There stood an Angel, strong and bright, 
With eyes of fire, and wings of light, 
Who clasped my hands, and in the old dear tone, 
‘* My turn!’’ she cried, and drew me gently on. 


FRANCES Mary MARSDEN. 








CORRESPONDENCE. A LA PROUT. 


The ties that bind my heart to thee 
Know pause or syncopation never ; 
How false soe’er relations be 
No bar our loving hearts can sever. 


A major relative to me 

Seemed safe. I own I was demented 
To let our three-part harmony 

Be by this dangerous fourth augmented. 


His leit-motif I had ignored, 
And took no note of base intention, 

Till now—Well, from a well-built chord 
I wish him a prolonged suspension. 


Did he on union with the third 


Resolve, we might from discord rally, 
By all three motions undeterred, 
From unison and grand finale. 


R. E. BLack. 
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BY M. E, CLARKE, 






ILLUSTRATED WITH PHOTOGRAPHS. 


VERYTHING soft and woolly 
and warm commends itself to 


our minds for the present and 
coming months. But we should also 
see to it that we choose warm and 
woolly things that are becoming. The 
old idea of being sensibly dressed at the 
cost of all beauty has, happily, quite 
exploded, and we may now strive to 
look our best, no matter what our 
occupation, and do it with an easy 
conscience. I can remember when one 
always put on one’s oldest and most 
unbecoming things to travel in, and 
my grandmother never did care about 
my mother going to church in a hat— 
bonnets were so much more sabbatical, 
she thought. Even now I have rela- 
tions who look askance at anything 
that is bought in Paris, and there are 
social sets in Paris itself where it is 
considered a proof of doubtful morals 
to dress well. Good materials badly 
put together, solid jewellery and nice 
flat heels, and you are quite sure to 
please ; but may the Gods protect you 
if you put in appearance at one of their 
social functions in a clinging Liberty 
dress which wiil not allow of petticoats, 
a transparent guimpe, a stole which 
winds and does not fasten, high-heeled 
shoes, and hat with aigrettes that stick 
out jauntily. I wonder what there is 
about petticoats that means respect- 
ability 2? An old French servant whom 
I loved once came to me in great pride, 


before forth on a 


setting 
journey of one hour in the train, to tell 
me that she was quite prepared for 


perilous 


anything: “I have put on _ three 
petticoats, so no matter what happens 
I shall be ready.” To this dav I have 
not fathomed what she meant. Then 
again, a concierge, speaking of a rather 
Bohemian tenant in the house she 
guarded, said: ‘“‘ I thought it must ke 
she who had gone upstairs as I saw it 
was someone who wore no petticoat.” 
Now why should a lot of inconvenient 
petticoats be considered so proper ? 
Anyway there are not many proper 
people left nowadays if petticoats are 
to be the criterion. 


* * * 


Then and Now. 


In the old days petticoats were 
understandable because women depen- 
ded on them for warmth. Now we 
walk and skate and do a hundred and 
one things to set our blood circulatir g 
when we go out, and in the house we 
have central heating—at Jeast a great 
many people do—and those who don’t 
have new fangled stoves which amount 
to the same thing. Consequently we 


do not reed so many garments to keep 
us warm, and we can use fur and 
velvet and all the warm wintry things 
in a graceful, useless way that is very 
attractive and entirely frivclous. Long 
ago, silks were made to wear well, now 
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they are made to wear out ; long ago, 
big coats were made to keep one 





wearing white satin in winter and 
black velvet in summer, felt hats in 






































Photo] 


A Picturesque Gown. 


warm or dry, now they are just made 
to look nice, and so on all down and 


up 





the scale 


of fashion. 


We are 


[Félix 


August, tulle 


hats in De- 
cember. All 
the year 


round we 
wear house 
shoes to go 
out in which 
have high 
heels and no 
soles to speak 
of, and our 
stockings are 
practically 
non - existent 
as_ stockings 
used to be 
understood in 
the old days. 
Never mind, 
we look very 
nice, and this 
winter we are 
going to look 
more than or- 
dinarily nice, 
for we are 
having all our 
skirts draped, 
and the 
draperies are 
very graceful. 
And in one 
thing we are 
really sensible. 
We have 
properly fitted 
corsets which 
do net pinch 
our waists or 
compress our 
digestive 
organs. Here, 
at least, we 
can crow over 
our grand- 
mothers, who 
certainly did 


pinch their 
waists. 
* * *” 


The Picturesque Parisienne. 


The Parisienne has never looked 
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make place in 
the homes of 
the music-lover for the music and —< = 
the greatest of the world’s artists on 


ie Taster’s-Volce 
GRAMOPHONE 


F.VERY one of the greatest singers 





asters Voice 


and instrumentalists of the world HisMee 
is available for your entertainment this Christmas, 
if you possess one of these superb Instruments. 





Think how grand it would be for you, whenever you wish it, to 
freely enjoy the most famous ballads, or arias from the operas, 
sung by the premier singers of the world. To delight your friends 
with the playing of Paderewski or Kubelik, or any of the hundreds 
of other grand and inspired musicians, all of whom are intro- 
duced into your home by the ‘ His Master’s Voice’ Gramophone, 





| the Instrument with “the living Tone.” 
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Party can include 


talent such as no Prince, 
no matter of what fabulous 
wealth, could command 
for his entertainment 
by any other means. 





Melba will sing to you“ Home, Sweet Home.” 
(No. 03049.) 

Paderewski_ will play ‘“ Chopin's 
Nocturne.” (No. 045538.) 

Clara Butt will sing “Land of Hope 
and Glory.” (No 03239.) 

Miss Clarice Mayne, accompanied 
by “ That,” will sing “ Joshu-ah.” (No. 03290.) 

George Grossmith will sing “Yip | 
addy I ay.” (No. 02219.) 

Harry Lauder will sing, as at the Royal 
Performance, “Roaming in the Gloaming.” 
(No. 02320.) 

George Robey will sing “The Mayor 
of Mudcomdyke,” as sung before the King 
and Queen. (No. 02094.) 

Mr. Robert Radford will sing 
“Simon the Cellarer.” (No. 3-2934.) 

Tom Clare will give his version of a 
“German Gentleman on the Telephone.” 
(No. 01047.) 

Miss Gertie Millar will sing ‘ Moon- 





struck.” (No. 03215.) 








The Gramophone 
Company, Limited, 
21 City Road, London, E.C. 








UR Instruments 
range in price 

from £4 to £50. 
Ask our Accredited 
Dealer in your district 
to let you see and 
hear our latest 


Models, or 


WRITE 


and allow us to send you 
Brochures describing these 
Instruments, together with 
the name and address of 
our Dealer nearest you, 
who will be happy to give 
you a private ‘‘ all-star” 
concert—a ‘ His Master's 
Voice’ concert — when- 
ever you may all 


Your Christmas 
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more fascinating and picturesque than behind or little pleats at the side to 
she does this winter. In the morning give it width near the feet, a short coat, 
: semi - fitting, 
and trimmed 
with big but- 
tons, some of 
which are also 
used on .the 
skirt. A wide, 
soft fur stole 
is wound 
about the 
shoulders and 
crossed be- 
hind, and a 
very big muff 
is carried 
gracefully. 
From one arm 
swings a bag, 
and on the 
head is worn 
a soft velvet, 
or felt, or 
plush or bea- 
ver hat, trim- 
med with one 
of the many 
bright little 
feather  fan- 
tasies which 
are so smart 
and so much 
in favour. The 
hat sits down 
well on the 
head, and the 
silhouette, as- 
a whole, is 
almost boyish. 
Older women 
wear much the 
same gar- 
ments, but 
they put them 
on with a less 
rakish air. 
The felt hat 
sits higher on 
the hair and 


has a veil, the 
eee | 


a a 
Photo] A Simple Dinner Dress by Drecoll. (Félix. coat has F 
more staid 


when she goes shopping or walking she and rigid aspect due to the way 
wears a neat little cloth or serge tailor- in which it is worn, and the stole, 
made with a skirt that has a pleat although twisted round the shoulders 
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also, looks less 
The colours of the _ brilliant-coloured tailor-mades ’ 
should be either all black, or black and 


more useful. 


coats and skirts seen in the Bois de 


Boulogne on 
bright mornings 
are very attrac- 
tive. Dark blue, 
black and grey 
still hold their 
own, but their 
sobriety is reliev- 
edby strongnotes 
of gay colouring. 
One very smart 
costume is beige, 
rough serge, worn 
with black fox 
and black velvet 
beret trimmed 
with white aig- 
rettes; another 
is in teal 
damson-coloured 
serge trimmed 
with big buttons, 
and worn with 
white fox furs, 
and a_ velvet 
hat to match the 
coat and skirt; 
another is in 
bright scarlet 
serge worn with 
skunk furs, and 
a toque of black 
velvet trimmed 
with skunk and 
spiked with 
scarlet valkyrie 
wings. A few 
emerald green 
costumes are 
worn, but, frank- 
ly, they are not 
becoming unless 
the wearer is 
exceptionally fair 
of skin and glori- 
ously young. 
The footgearseen 
with these gay 
winter costumes 
is varied. With 
dark costumes, 
black - and - tan 
boots are the 








WINTER CLOTHES FOR WINTER PLEASURES. 
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abandoned and correct wear, but with light and 
they 
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A Smart Morning Costume for the Sunny South by Bernard. 


[Pélix. 











Photo] 


A Fantasy in Furs by Beer. (Félix. 
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St. Ivel stands for Purity 
—and something more. 


St. Ivel Lactic Cheese is more than pure—for 
purity is not all that is required in a scientifi- 
cally perfect cheese. St. Ivel Lactic Cheese is 
nutritious because it is wholly digestible—the 
curd is softened and is easily assimilated. It 
assists the digestion of other foods. 


St. Ivel Lactic Cheese is deliciously creamy in 
taste, and most tempting to the appetite. It is 
beneficial because it contains organic phos- 
phates of the kind that your nervous system 
can and does absorb, and which enable it to 
repair the wear and tear of ‘age, worry, work 
and fatigue. 


But, more important still, St. Ivel Lactic Cheese 
contains lactic acid cultures which eliminate the 
poisons that other foods create, and thus keep 
the system in splendid condition. 


VEL 


GHEESE 
"LACTIC: 


“The Pride of the West Countrie” 



































































Photo] A Favourite Model by Paquin. (Félix. 
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drab, or black with cloth tops in the as the coat and skirt or in soft char- 
colour of the dress. Neat little long- meuse, chiffon or crepe de Chine. The 


waist-line is a little 
high, and frills lighten 
the neck and wrists. 
For skating in the 
afternoon such _ cos- 
tumes as these are 
considered quite right, 
although at the Palais 
de Glace towards five 
o'clock many a fan- 
tastic costume is to 
be seen waltzing 
round to the strains 
of a very good orches- 
tra. Black velvet with 
the skirt slit up on 
one side to show a 
slim, well-stockinged 
leg, white. fox furs, 
velvet and fur toque 
and the neatest of 
neat black-and-white 
boots is a favourite 
costume, or there will 
be a bright blue cloth, 
trimmed with silver 
and cherry colour, 
also worn with white 
furs, or perhaps a 
dark-green cloth trim- 
med with old _ gold 
and astrakhan, and 
all of them short in 
the skirt and _ very 
smart in line. Nothing 
could look more sug- 
gestive of a gay 
winter season than 
these fantastic cos- 
tumes on the ice, and 
the very sight of them 
makes us forget that 
life is a serious matter 
and Christmas some- 
what of a bore. It is 
simply amazing what 
an influence clothes 
have over some minds, 
and I am almost in- 
clined to think that 
Christmas decorations 
and gaieties ought to 


sleeved blouses are worn under the become law, for there is no doubt that 
coats, made either in the same material bright dresses, holly, mistletoe and 
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Right Food 
Works Wonders 


It is often the case that people drift into 
wrong habits of food, although they should know 
better. 


When one gets into trouble of this sort it is 
a fine thing to know how to get out. The “food 
route” is the common-sense way back to health 
and comfort. 


Grape-Nuis 


is made of wheat and barley, so perfectly cooked 
that it is partially pre-digested and contains the 
vital tissue-making elements required for the daily 
re-building of body and brain. 


A dish of Grape-Nuts and cream or milk 
(hot or cold) for breakfast regularly, helps mightily 
to put one in mental and physical condition for 
the day’s work. 


“There’s a Reason.” 





Grape-Nuts Co., Ltd., 86, Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C. 
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plenty of good cheer go a great way 
towards making a merry Christmas, 
and the blasé people who dislike such 
things are to be avoided. 

* * * 


For Afternoon Parties. 
Oh, the pretty people one 
afternoon parties this winter ! 
much of their prettiness is due to 
their clothes. They wear clinging 
draperies of velvet, brocade, char- 
meuse, and moiré with Russian blouse 
coats, burnous cloaks and dear little 
loose mantles that remind one of the 
garments court pages used to wear. 
Their hats are marvellous things in 
soft materials and spiky aigrettes or 
sweeping paradise plumes (very few 
ostrich feathers), and round their 
shoulders and necks are soft laces and 
chiffons, among which gleam lovely 
jewels. A very attractive type of 
woman whose hair is dark with one 
white mesh in front, whose skin is pale, 
and whose eyes are very dark, is wearing 
black and white, or grey and white, or 
black with a touch of violet. The 
bronze-haired women are wearing olive 
green with dark furs, rich blues with 
dark furs, grey with chinchilla and all 
white. Dark, brown-haired women 
(and there are so many in France) 
wear any and all of these shades, and 
the rare and much-admired blonde 
with grey eyes also has a wide choice. 


sees at 
And so 


* * * 


At Evening Parties. 

Evening frocks are either brilliant 
with beading and gorgeous in colouring 
or they are in black and white with fur 
and lace trimmings. Pale yellow, 
violet and mauve, pink and mauve, 
mauve and blue, and sapphire velvet 
or violet velvet with fur seem to be 
among the most popular schemes of 
colour. The lines of all the gowns are 
slim and long, trains are almost inevit- 
able, and some of the smartest women 
are wearing their décolle/és lower behind 
than in front. One shoulder is nearly 
always differently draped from the 
other, and beading of all kinds is the 
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trimming most used on the skirts. 


The coiffures are marvellous. Such 
bushy aigrettes sticking out from 
behind an ear or sitting straight up 
from coils of hair, turbans of brilliant 
embroidery fastening with aigrettes 
and a rare stone, turbans of tulle, and 
all sorts of charming little close-fitting 
caps in beading and metal lace. The 
slit skirt is seen a great deal in smart 
evening dresses, but it always has been, 
and always will be, a little too daring 
for some women’s taste. Shoes are 
very lovely, and always go with the 


dress with which they are worn. 
Evening cloaks, too, should match 


more or less; and that is why the 
economical woman who wishes to be 
up to date chooses to dress in one 
scheme of colour, then one evening 
cloak answers many purposes. The 
high Medicis collar in lace, rising from 
an evening gown cut a little high 
behind, is becoming to some women, 
so is the courtly train from the shoulders 
which is seen on grand occasions. For 
quite simple little evening gowns 
nothing looks better than a com- 
bination of charmeuse, chiffon edged 
with fur, and some lace over the 
shoulders, but the lace must be fine, 
almost cobwebby. A bunch of silk 
flowers thrust into the folds of the 
corsage in front allows of a bright note 
in a white or black or grey gown of 
this kind. 
* * * 


Our Illustrations. 

Amongst our illustrations we show a 
Doucet model of one of the stamped- 
velvet coats already spoken of. The 
Russian cut is certainly most becoming, 
and the little moujik toque of velvet 
and fur goes well with ‘it. In 
another picture we show a very smart 
afternoon dress in white satin, creamy 
lace and black velvet, worn with a 
black velvet beret trimmed with an 
aigrette. This foilette is by Beer, and 
has had a great success. Another 
gown, by Drecoll, is a typical simple 
evening dress in satin and chiffon with 
lace and fur trimmings. 
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Do not Stifle 
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Imagination. 


HERE there is no imagination 
there can be no ideals, no 
ambition, no inventive genius. 
The progress of civilisation de- 
pends upon the supply of indi- 
viduals possessing knowledge, 
and imagination to apply it. 


The imaginative child for a 
while frequently fears the dark- 
ness. Do not stifle your child’s 
imagination by punishment on 
this account, but rather calm it 
with the aid of the soft, restful, 
reassuring glow of 
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THE GOAL OF PEACE. 


A SHORT STORY. 
BY MAJOR F,. A. SYMONS. 


Y sister, Dorothea, says that I 
am incorrigibly lazy. She 


may be right ; I don’t know. 
Perhaps, when I am her age, I shall 
also be hypercritical. She _ says, 
further, that I am even too lazy to 
argue about my parlous condition, and 
that when our great-aunt left me some 
three thousand pounds a year she did 
me the greatest injury imaginable. 

Dorothea leads the simple, strenuous 
life. She also never fails to meet 
trouble half-way. I, on the contrary, 
dodge trouble at sight. Dorothea says 
that it is the only form of activity at 
which I excel. As one has to pass 
through one’s allotted period of time 
in this vale of tears as best one can, 
it certainly seems to me that the 
greater wisdom lies in avoiding 
trouble as often as possible. Why 
strain my back in gardening when my 
gardeners can do the work so much 
better? Why remain to be bored 
when the sound of a visitor’s voice in 
the hall gives me fair warning? 
Dorothea meets all her duties admir- 
ably, and skilfully manages my house- 
hold as well—at least, she did so until 
a few days ago. 

It order to explain the circum- 
stances leading to the deposition of 
Dorothea, it becomes necessary for 
me to relate what happened from the 
very moment that I started forth upon 
my memorable travels. It is only by 
frequent reiteration that I have been 
able to accept the facts as other than 
those of a dream, from which I shall 
presently awaken to find Dorothea 
urging me to rise for breakfast. 

It was just one week ago to-day. 
After a late breakfast, I was medita- 
tively smoking a cigar, when I awoke 
to the helief that, although Hereford- 
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shire might be all right later on in the 
year, Monte Carlo at that moment was 
decidedly more attractive. 

James, my valet, is an excellent 
fellow. A touch on the bell brought 
James. A few words to him conveyed 
my orders to pack. At luncheon, 
Dorothea expressed her opinions of 
Monte Carlo and its Casino in terms 
which I have grown to expect. 

““My dear Dorothea,” said I, ‘ you 
are perfectly right. You always are.” 

“Humph!”’ murmured she. “ But 
you'll go by the night mail all the 
same, I presume.” 

“That you are always correct, 
Dorothea, I have already admitted,” 
answered I, slowly sipping my coffee. 


It was a brilliant night as I boarded 
the Dover-Calais boat. The sea was 
like glass, in which the myriads of 
stars and a new moon scintillated like 
so many gems. The air was brisk 
with frost, and I was glad of my fur 
coat, which James had insisted upon 
my wearing. I had eaten an excellent 
dinner at Dover, and, as I lighted my 
second cigar and strolled across the 
deck, I felt a strange exhilaration of 
spirits, which—now that I look back 
upon past events—must have indeed 
been due to no other influence than the 
unseen shadow of what was to come. 

Suddenly, as I crossed before the 
line of deck-chairs, filled with their 
usual freight of seasick victims, I caught 
my breath in astonishment. There 
could be no mistake. Surely that 
graceful figure, standing, alone, by the 
rail, could be no other than Gladys 
Meredith. But where was old Admiral 
Meredith ? I looked carefully about 
me, but certainly no deck-chair held 
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his lanky person, and he wasn’t the 
man to be below. The admiral’s 
estate was within three miles of my 
own place in Herefordshire, and I 
had known Gladys for years, They 
were not the sort of people to leave 
home unexpectedly, and I had heard 
of no prospective journey to the Con- 
tinent. That very morning, in fact, I 
had been told that the admiral’s gout 
was worse than usual. Gladys was a 
nice girl—a nice, restful girl, and as 
pretty a girl as I knew, into the bar- 
gain. I had—from my usual safe 
distance—often noticed how well she 
walked, and the way in which she 
poised her head, with her eyes up- 
raised in a_ peculiarly fascinating 
manner, when she argued with Doro- 
thea. Now, Dorothea, when _ she 
argues, always pecks. 

What possessed me I cannot think. 
It is not a habit of mine to rush into 
danger. Certain it is, however, that, 
before I realised what I was doing, I 
found myself at her side. 

“This is an unexpected meeting, 
Miss Meredith,’ murmured I. 


With an expression almost of alarm, 


she turned suddenly. For a few 
moments she did not speak, but from 
beneath the shadow of her large cloth 
hat her deep grey eyes sought mine 
in mute interrogation. The hat was 
a particularly becoming one, I 
thought, admirably suiting the fashion 
in which she coiled her abundant 
brown hair. Presently she laughed 
softly. I had often noticed that when 
Miss Meredith laughed her mobile lips 
curled in an alluring fashion not easily 
forgotten. 

‘Quite unexpected,” agreed she. 
** But why do you look as if you had 
seen a ghost ?” 

‘* Given time to think,” said I, “I 
see no cause for wonder. After all, it 
is always the unexpected that happens, 
isn’t it?” 

Gladys’s face grew grave. 

“This, then, is the exception to 
prove the rule,” answered she. “I 
have been expecting it for some 
time.”’ 

“What? This meeting?” 
tioned I in surprise. 


ques- 
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“No, not this meeting; but my 
journey.” Her eyes met mine stead- 
fastly. ‘‘ I have run away from home.” 

I stared incredulously. To an in- 
dividual such as I, who courts peace at 
any price, this episode upon which I 
had inadvertently stumbled seemed to 
offer elements of trouble which I had 
little expected. With startling rapidity 
the question entered my mind that, as 
a friend of her family, I was, perhaps, 
called upon to be more or less respon- 
sible for the future footsteps of this 
wayward young woman. 

“What is the trouble ? 
you going ? 
gasped I. 

“Safe at home, I hope,” answered 
she, calmly. ‘‘I wrote him a letter. 
Perhaps he understands by now that 
when I say a thing I mean it. I told 
him, over and over again, that I would 
be coerced into marrying no man. The 
poor old dear is very obstinate, as you 
know.” She sighed. ‘‘ Almost as 
obstinate as I am myself. You know 
Mr. Coppersmith ? ” 

“IT do. But surely-—— 

“Yes, surely!” cried she. ‘“ Mr. 
James Coppersmith—sixty, if he is a 
day, poisonously vulgar in appearance, 
and——’”’ 

“ Fabulously rich,” intervened I. 

“Yes, and has attempted to buy me 
from father,’’ continued she. 

“Oh!” ejaculated I with fervour. 
‘“ The beast ! ”’ 

“Quite so! I 
here I am.” 

‘‘ But where are you going ? ” cried I. 

“T am off to Paris—to an hotel. 
And I intend to refuse to return until 
father has retreated unconditionally.” 

I studied Miss Meredith’s expression 
with interest. That she had plenty of 
pluck I knew, and I could see that she 
meant what she said. For a moment it 
flashed across my mind that, should 
the pugilistic old admiral have soli- 
cited the services of Scotland Yard to 
trace his daughter’s progress, I myself 
might figure unpleasantly in_ the 
dénouement. An instant later, as I lost 
myself in the sweet depths of Gladys’s 
eyes, seeking mine in questioning 1n- 
decision, I forgot all else but that it 


Where are 
Where is the admiral ? ”’ 


” 


warned father. So 
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was very pleasant to be pacing the 
deck by her side. 

The new moon must, I think, have 
been responsible for my staté of mind. 
Prospective consequences, — which, 
under ordinary conditions, I would 
have avoided in fear and trembling, 
were ignored. That Gladys Meredith 
and I walked the deck (/éte-d tée, in 
the moonlight, was sufficient. The 
morrow could look after itself. 

I have never experienced a shorter 
journey to Calais. My companion 
chatted of her ideas of life with an 
abandon which charmed me _ beyond 
expression. The genuine sympathy 
which she seemed to have discovered 
in my attitude drew her out of herself 
to a degree which she made no attempt 
to check. This subtle air of friendli- 
ness and surrender was in itself no 
ordinary compliment to me. 

Amidst the babel of porters and. the 
shouts of the sailors the boat drew in to 
the quay. As a matter of course, I col- 
lected _Miss Meredith’s luggage, saw 
her across the gangway, and found her 
a seat in the Paris train. She had 
never travelled in France alone before. 
It was, it seemed to me, but natural 
that she should look to me for help. 

Where women are concerned I am, 
perhaps, inclined to be over-punctili- 
ous. Having carefully selected a car- 
riage for Miss Meredith, I tipped the 
guard, and prepared to enter the next 
compartment. 

“ Good-night,” said I, raising 
cap. 

In an instant she was at the door. 

“But where are you going, Mr. 
Lister ?”’ cried she. “I thought you 
were coming to Paris too.” 

“Of course. But I thought ——’” 

Gladys’s face cleared miraculously. 
She met my gaze with an unflinching 
scrutiny that left me speechless. I 
stammered incoherently. As __ she 
leaned out of the carriage window 
with sweet insistence, I thought that 
she looked more wonderfully attrac- 
tive than ever. 

“Oh, how you frightened me! ”’ said 
she. ‘‘ You see, I have never travelled 
alone. You can’t think how your 
presence has helped me. I was losing 


my 
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my courage rapidly when you spoke to 
me on the boat. I really cannot think 
of spending the remainder of the night 
alone in this empty compartment.” 

What a woman’s age may be I have 
never been able to determine. I had, 
however, heard Dorothea mention that 
Gladys was not quite twenty-one. No 
doubt, to her, this simple journey 
seemed quite an adventure. I was only 
too happy to help her in any way that 
I could. After all, we, to all intents 
and purposes, were alone in the world 
for the time being. Les convenances 
might be ignored with impunity. In 
fact, I doubt if Miss Meredith had 
given Mrs. Grundy a thought. 

“You mean ?”’ stammered I. 

‘““T mean that I wish you to get in, 
please,’ begged she. ‘‘ The shadow 
of Mr. Coppersmith still haunts me. 
Deo come and help to keep off the 
bogey. We will talk, and you can 
smoke.” 

There seemed nothing else left for 
me to do. Besides, strangely enough 
for a person of my temperament, I 
found myself quite elated at her invita- 
tion. 

I insisted on wrapping her in her 
rugs, and curled myself up on the oppo- 
site seat. By the time we had reached 
Paris, I found myself on more familiar 
terms with her than I had ever been 
with any woman in my life. There 
are some women born to understand 
the world from a man’s standpoint. 
Dorothea is not one of these. 

I saw her luggage through the 
Customs. Whilst I did so, she herself 
opened the door of a taxi-cab, which 
she had selected to take us both to 
the Grand Hotel. James followed with 
the luggage. James never talks, ap- 
parently never conjectures. 

After a most refreshing bath I 
sauntered into the hotel lounge. The 
morning was exhilaratingly fine. A 
delightful sense of Parisian irresponsi- 
bility possessed me. Gladys and I had 
arranged to meet at déjeuner. In a 
fresh morning toilette, with her shining 
hair beautifully coiffured, she sprang 
from a fauteuil as I entered, smiling a 
welcome. 

Quite as if we had been accustomed 
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eginning with the lips... . 





BEAUTY HINTS FOR THE WINTER. 





HE winter months bring many seasonable pleasures 

to the migrating Englishwoman, whether her weak- 

ness is skating, ski ing, toboganning on Switzerland's 

mountain roads, or whether she prefers the less 
strenuous life on the Riviera; but unless she possesses the 
necessary savoire ‘aire she generally manages to return 
home with a drab, lustreless, sallow, freckled face. She 
has had a joyous time, no doubt ; she is healthier than ever, 
no doubt; but, returned from the whirl in the foreign 
countries, she finds that however she may have profited 
in other directions, she has lost the soft charm of her 
complexion. 


protective rather than a cosmetic or beautifying purpose. 
The greatest evil a woman has to contend with in the 
winter is excessive dryness of the skin. Therefore all 
are cautioned against the indiscriminate use of powders, 
and although Madame RusinsTEIn supplies several varieties, 
yet for outdoor use during winter Novena Poudré only 
is recommended, which is practically a skin food in 
powdered form. Fer the evening, Valaze Powder is 
recommended. 

Then, again, on returning home the face should by 
no means then be washed with soap and water. Wash 
it, if you must, but wait 
at least an hour, and 





Now there is no reason 
why one should not have 
gained in this particular, as 
one has in those of health 
andipleasure. 

Perhaps it is just as well 
to begin with the treatment 
of the lips, the membrane 
of which, from the vermilion 
border inwards, is the 
tenderest part of the face, 
and the chapping or crack- 
ing caused by cold or wind 
are not only painful, but a 
decided drawback from the 
point of facial beauty. The 
great rule is to cover the 
lips with a thin film of an 
emollient substance, through 
which the blast of the cold 
wind cannot penetrate. 
Such a protective prepara- 
tion is Valaze Lip Lustre. 
It not oaly safeguards the 
delicate outer membrane of 
the lips against cracks and 
chaps and sores, but is, at 
the same time, the best 
remedy when these have 
already appeared. 

Thousands of users of 
Valaze in many lands have 
realised that against pierc- 
ing winds and cold weather, 
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then only after the face 
has been cleansed with 
some Valaze or 
with Tonique Speciale ; 
either one of these will 
have sufficiently, and 
with much benefit and 
comfort, cleansed the 
face, and if then wash- 
ing is still desired, let it be 
done in warm, not hot 
water, softened with Valaze 
Water Sofiening Pastilles 
w.th the aid cf the soothing 
Valaze Soap. After washing, 
a slight application again 
of Tonique Speciale and 
of powder. As a general 
principle, water should rare- 
ly be used dur.ng winter 
more than once a day for 
washing the face, and that 
only at retiring at night. 
When washing without the 
use of soap is desired, 
that rare and _ dainty 
cleansing lotion, Daleihne, 
should be _ used, The 
cleansing of the _ skin 
can be most effectively 
accomplished without the 
use of soap and water 
with Novena Cerate, a 











against the burning sun, 
freckles and sallowness,; #‘*'** 
Nature gives no infallible 
remedy to the complexion: Valaze does. Nature reddens 
and roughens the skin: Valaze keeps it soft, clear and 
supple—free from blotch and blemish. But for times of 
exposure, such asis the subject matter of this article, Novena 
Sunproof and Windproof Créme is a preparation of 
astonishing efficacy. It entirely prevents, as Valaze 
removes, freckles, sunburn, sallowness, and shrinking 
of the skin due to heat, wind or weather. Before leaving 
the house one should give the face a slight coating of the 
Novena Sunproof and Windproof Créme, and follow this 
with a dusting of Novena Poudré, the whole occupying 
only about two minutes. The consistent use of 
the Valaze, Novena Sunproof and Windproof Créme, 
together with Novena Poudré, makes weather-beaten faces 
impossible. 

Great stress should be laid on the use of powder, but 
even greater stress on the kind of powder used. This 
important toilet aid is in this instance intended to serve a 


beginning with,the lips. 


sweet-smelling cream of 
unique composition. It not 
only cleans the outer surface 
of the skin, but penetrates into its deepest layers. 

The prices of the preparations mentioned in this 
course of winter treatment are : Valaze Herbal Skin Food 
and Beautifier, 4/6, 8/6, and £1 1s. a jar; Valaze Lip Lustre, 
coloured or uncoloured, 2/- and 3/6; Novena Sunproof and 
Windproof Créme, 3/- and 6/-; Novena Poudré and Valaze 
Powder, 3/-, 5/6, and 10/6 a box ; Tonique Speciale, 7/6, 15/-, 
and £1 1s.; Valaze Water Softening Pastilles, 1/- a tube, 5/- 
for six tubes; Valaze Soap, 2/6 and 4/6 a tablet; Novena 
Cerate, 2/6, 4/6, and 12/6a pot; Daleihne, 5/- and 12/6 a bottle. 

All these preparations can be obtained from Madame 
HELENA RusinsTEIN, Maison de Beauté Valaze,24 Grafton 
Street, Mayfair, London, or at her new establish- 
ment, 255, Rue St, Honore, Paris, which latter address is 
recommended to the especial attention of Madame Rusin- 
STEIN’s clients spending the winter on the Continent. To 
obtain prompt execution of orders, they should be accom- 
panied by remittances, 
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to breakfast together always, we chose 
a table for two near the fire. 

The waiter poured out the coffee ; 
Gladys daintily added my sugar; I 
sighted contentedly. I have already 
remarked that Gladys is an unusually 
restful girl. As I helped myself, for a 
second time, to sole, with sauce vin 
blanc, and listened to the amusing con- 
fidential comments of my charming 
vis-a-vis upon the people around us, | 
became enveloped with a feeling of 
perfect bien étre. The memories of 
my responsibilities in this escapade 
had flown from me. For the time being 
my whole world was centred in our 
little table. The sense of intimate con- 
pionship, such as I had never known 
before with any woman, held me 
deliciously and irresponsibly enthralled. 
There were no moments of disconcerting 
silence between us. Gladys seemed as 
content as I to take things as they 
came. 

After breakfast I accompanied my 
lady to the Rue de la Paix. A new 
hat was the subject of discourse. I had 
imagined that I knew nothing of hats. 
Miss Meredith, however, seemed to 
suit each hat so perfectly as each in turn 
was tried on, that I found myself 
becoming enthusiastic. In fact, it was 
I at length who gave the deciding 
vote. 

We spent the afternoon in the Bois, 
and the evening at the Opéra. No 
word as yet had been heard from 
Admiral Meredith. For a girl with so 
much hanging in the balance Gladys 
was extraordinarily light-hearted. 

Next day we again breakfasted to- 
gether. I was feeling a strong sense 
of duty that I should again propose a 
parting, but invented excuses for re- 
maining instead. At last I was con- 
strained to hint that my rooms at 
Monte Carlo were awaiting me. 

‘““ Monte Carlo,” cried she, enthusi- 
astically. ‘“‘ How delightful! I have 
always wanted to see it.”’ 

“‘T wish you could,” said I, lamely. 

“Tt must be warm and sunny there 
now, too,” continued she. “‘ I can leave 


my address here. When can we 
start ?”’ 
I stared at her incredulously. I had 
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grown to learn the value of her varying 
expressions. She appeared to be quite 
in earnest. Her attitude of simple 
trustfulness was somewhat difficult to 
meet. 

“ But, my dear lady,” argued I, 
“what of Mrs. Grundy? Of course, J 
know that, between you and me, all is 
well, but what of a censorious world ? 
Your reputation must——” 

She laughed merrily. 

“Mrs. Grundy lives in England,” 
cried she. *‘She never crosses the 
Channel, I am sure. We will have a 
jolly time, and you shall introduce me 
to the sins of rouge et noir.” She 
hesitated, her eyes suddenly grown 
pensive: ‘‘ But perhaps I am a 
nuisance to you?” 

I stammered my denials. Miss Mere- 
dith’s face cleared instantly. It had, 
however, come suddenly upon me with 
overwhelming force that the serious- 
ness of the affair was growing in leaps 
and bounds. I was momentarily car- 
ing less and less for my own position 
in the matter. But Miss Meredith’s 
name was quite another thing. I 
hesitated, lighted a cigar, and endeav- 
oured to think of further plain-spoken 
arguments. 

Miss Meredith had been watching 
my face with increasing amusement. 

“You poor man!”’ interrupted she. 
“Am I such a terrible person, I 
wonder?” Her face grew serious, 
even sad. ‘It would be very lonely 
here, all alone, after having had such a 
nice chaperon. There is a train to- 
morrow, just after breakfast. I think 
we had better go by that, don’t you?” 

What I answered does not matter. 
We had a most comfortable journey to 
Monte. The wonderful blueness of the 
Mediterranean, the flowers, and the 
brilliant sunshine combined to make as 
charming a spot as the earth at that 
time of year could produce. Miss 
Meredith was enchanted. The whole 
life of the place was filled with novelty 
for her. The toilettes of the cosmo- 
politan society which thronged the 
casino were in themselves a study for 
any woman. But, to my mind, there 
was no woman among them all who, in 
delicious colouring and grace, could 
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NOTES ON OUR ADVERTISERS 
THE GRAMOPHONE. 


The merits of the ‘‘ His Master’s Voice” 
Gramophone are nowadays so well known that 
the principal point to be considered in 
purchasing one of these instruments. is 
one of price. The latest catalogue issued 
by The Gramophone Company will, there- 
fore, prove useful to all readers who will 
be buying an instrument for the Christmas 
festivities. Ranging from an excellent model 
in varnished oak, with handsome fittings, at 
four pounds, up to the magnificent Auxeto- 
Gramophone at one hundred guineas, will be 
found a varied selection suitable for all 
pockets, and capable of giving beautiful 
reproductions in rooms of all sizes, from the 
modest drawing room up to the large concert 
hall. In many of the newer models all the 
moving parts are completely concealed, 
and the Gramophone is in every respect 
fitted to take its place as a permanent item 
in the music room. 

So far as the sound reproduction is con- 
cerned, it is an admitted fact that there is 
no better instrument than the “ His Master’s 
Voice’”’ Gramophone, and readers will be 
well advised to send to their dealer for a 
copy of the latest booklet before purchasing 
a new instrument. It is well to remember, 
too, that the famous ‘‘ His Master’s Voice ”’ 
trade-mark appears on all instruments made 
by The Gramophone Co., Ltd. 


DR. BARNARDO’S HOMES. 


The announcement in another part of the 
Magazine making an appeal on behalf of 
Dr. Barnardo’s Homes is one that will 
doubtless secure the practical sympathy of 
many readers. The good work accomplished 
by the Homes is too well known to need 
detailed description here, but the mere fact 
that funds are urgently required should be 
sufficient to induce all who can afford it to 
send a liberal cheque to the Honorary 
Director, Mr. WiLLt1AM Baker, LL.B., at 
Headquarters, 18 to 26 Stepney Causeway. 
Over 75,000 neglected, homeless, and oft- 
times starving children have found happiness 
and comfort through the medium of Dr. 
Barnardo’s Homes, and it is to be sincerely 
hoped that such splendid work is not in any 
way crippled by lack of funds. 

THE “ ADAPTA” BED-TABLE, 

In most households a time comes sooner 
or later when sickness and convalescence 
impose a period of enforced idleness in bed 
upon one of its members. The invalid on 
such occasions needs every comfort, and the 
problem of providing him with a convenient 
method of taking meals is not an easy one 
to solve in the ordinary way. With the 
“ Adapta’”’ Table, however, the difficulty is 
easily overcome. It provides a safe and 
handy method of placing food, drink, or 
writing materials immediately in front of 
him without causing any discomfort. Messrs. 
J. Foor & Son, Ltd., of 171 New Bond 
Street, W., are the patentees and manu- 
facturers, and they will be pleased to send 
full particulars of prices and models to all 
readers who are interested in it. 
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compare with my charge. She seemed 
unconscious of any attention which she 
herself might excite, but I noted many 
a glance of admiration and overheard 
more than one compliment whispered 
in a foreign tongue as we strolled about 
the gardens. 

Familiarity breeds contempt. Again 
I had forgotten our danger. Sunk in 
the seductive peace of my environment, 
the hours slipped thoughtlessly by. 
Nemesis was, however, near at hand. 

We were standing watching the 
pigeon shooting when a familiar voice 
awoke me into startled life. 

“‘ How do you do, Lister ? When did 
you turn up?” 

With what I imagine to be the 
feelings of a detected criminal, I 
turned, to find old Sir Joshua Peters at 
my elbow. Miss Meredith, at the 
moment, had her back towards us. 
My very finger tips ran cold. Sir 
Joshua has known us both since child- 
hood. At one time I had thought he 
intended to marry Dorothea. 

“Quite well, thanks! Delightful 
weather, isn’t it ?’’ mumbled I wildly. 

With an vir of delighted surprise, 
Miss Meredith at that moment inno- 
cently turned her head. 

Sir Joshua looked her up and down 
in speechless bewilderment. Then 
across his rubicund visage there spread 
an expansive smile. 

“Oh, you’ sly young people!” 
guffawed he inanely. ‘‘ And never a 
word did I hear of it. When were you 
married ? ” 

There are moments when my dor- 
mant alertness rises to the surface with 
startling rapidity. Fortunately, one of 
those moments seized me then. 

“‘ Only a few days ago,’’ whispered I 
confidentially.. “Nobody at home 
knows yet. . You see, neither of us 
cares for fusses—and so——”’ 

“Ha! ha! Well done! And so 
you fled from the mob of would-be 
spectators, eh? Well done, indeed ! 
By Jove, you shall lunch with me. I 
insist upon being the first to entertain 
the—er—happy couple.” 

For one shame-faced instant my 
faltering glance met Gladys’s eyes. She 
was blushing divinely. I was in an 
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agony of mind for fear she would tel] 
the truth. Sir Joshua was the greatest 
gossip in the county, and there was so 
much that was unexplainable. My 
fears, however, proved groundless, 
With a smile of sweet confusion she 
accepted Sir Joshua’s hand in silence. 

‘“ Nothing would please us better, 
Sir Joshua,” answered I, hastily ; 
“but, unfortunately, we are due to 
leave in an hour’s time for England.” 

“So sorry!’ added Miss Meredith, 
simply. 

Five minutes later, Miss Meredith 
and I were hurrying in silence towards 
the hotel. I was trembling beneath the 
shadow of the future. The perspiration 
stood in great beads upon my forehead. 
Miss Meredith actually chuckled. 

‘““Miss Meredith,” said I, almost 
sternly, ‘‘ I meant it. You must return 
at once. The situation has become 
untenable. Why I said what I did to 
Sir Joshua I don’t know. At the 
moment it seemed all there. was to 
say.” 

Gladys laughed aloud _ I groaned. 

“Oh, what a frightful nuisance I 
have been to you, Mr. Lister,’’ said she 
repentantly. ‘‘ Iam so sorry!” 

For quite a dozen yards we again 
walked in silence. My mind was in a 
whirl of troubled thought. Our story 
would be all over the country in a day 
or two. What was I to do? 

“You must go straight back home,” 
asserted I. ‘‘ I must go with you, and 
explain to your father.”’ My thoughts 
reverting to the Admiral’s gouty tem- 
per, I groaned afresh. “‘ It is the only 
course. 

Gladys’s sorrow for my condition 
was genuine. In every tactful way 
that she could devise she lessened the 
burden of my thoughts as we sped 
northwards. To my opinions upon all 
things she agreed with charming 
abandonment of self. 

We crossed the Channel on a foggy 
night, and reached London in a fog 
still greater. 

After breakfast—together—at an 
hotel, we still had two hours before our 
train started for Herefordshire. We 
were sitting by the fire in the great 
entrance hall. I, for one, was thinking 
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Hygiene in Daily Life. 


In Decking the Christmas Tree 
—include a liberal number of bottles of “4711.” The label 


is blue and gold, and is decorative, and the recipients of the 
bottles will be more than merely pleased with gifts so dainty 


and so sweet. 


There is no difficulty in obtaining “4711” Cologne. 
It is recognised as the very best, and is sold by Chemists, 


Druggists and Perfumers throughout the world. 


Original Size, 2/6 each. | Half size , os ; .. ‘1/3 each. 
Me f 3 7/- Smaller Bottles ; . 9d. each. 
es }-litre glass-stoppered Bo’ ttl 5/- each. 


Case of 6 13/6 Wickered Bottles at 30/-, 14/-, 7/- and 3/9 each. 


Wholesale: R. J. REUTER, 6 Denman Street, Piccadilly Circus, W. 





Have you tried our 1/6 box of superfatted “4711” Eau de Cologne Soap ? 


BERMALINE BREAD , 
GRATIFIES AND SATISFIES 


SCHWEITZERS THE 


OLDEST and STILL 
“The IDEAL COCOA.” 
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OLDEST and STILL 
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of my coming interview with the 
Admiral. 

Presently my feeling of fear gave 
place to a wave of sadness. The last 
few days had been very happy ones. 
Suddenly, as the full force of our 
coming separation came upon me, I 
became assailed by an impulse which 
in a moment had enveloped my entire 
consciousness. Involuntarily, I moved 
nearer to Gladys, studying her long 
lashes until such time as her eyes 
should rise from her lap. 

A thought-wave must surely have 
reached her. She lifted her eyes to 
mine, and, for some indefinable reason, 
blushed. 

“Could you bring yourself to do it, 
Gladys ?”’ whispered I. ‘A registrar 
could fix it up in no time. We could 
then catch the afternoon train.” 

For a moment or two she studied my 
face intently, giving no sign. A great 
clock above my head ticked painfully. 

“Ts it only because you can see no 
other way?” asked she at length, 
slowly. 

“Tt is in that my only hope of 
acceptance lies, I fear,” replied I. 


ae 
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“You mean—— ?” 

““T mean that I love you,” pleaded 
I. “And I thank the fates for this 
contretemps, which has given me the 
only chance that I ever should have 
obtained.” 

Gladys smiled demurely. 

“Did I not say that I would be 
coerced into marrying no man ? ” asked 
she. 

“* Heaven forbid that I should coerce, 
except by forcing you to love me,” 
said I. 

Gladys’s eyes sought her lap. Then 
she glanced up through her thick 
lashes. 

“T can do that without force,” 
whispered she. 


We were married at noon. 

Dorothea says she had_ never 
imagined me to be possessed of so 
much sense as to choose such a de- 
sirable girl for my wife. The Admiral 
says I am welcome to her. 

For once Dorothea and I agree. In 
looking into my wife’s eyes I have 
found that goal of peace for which I 
have so long been searching. 
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For WEAKN ESS 
ANEMIA 


Women, 
Children, 


and 


A fortnight’s treatment of Iron ‘Jelloids’ makes all the difference. 


Dr. ANDREW WILSON wrote :—‘‘ Impoverished blood can be made rich and good 
by means of Iron ‘ Jelloids,’ the most effective and desirable treatment for Anamia cr 
poorness of blood. . . . They are indeed an excellent tonic, and may be taken w.th 
advantage whenever a tonic is required.”’ 


Pale cheeks, bloodless lips, breathlessness, a general feeling of 
weariness and depression of spirits are sure signs that you need 


Iron Jelloids 


Palatable, Non-Constipating. Awarded Gold Medal Festival of Empire. 


THE RELIABLE TONIC 


After taking Iron ‘Jelloids’ the glow of health returns, the appetite is restored, and 
digestion improved. They are prescribed by leading Physicians and favourably reviewed by 
the Medical Press. Try Iron ‘ Jelloids’ now, and you will be both pleased and surprised at 
the wonderfully quick results. 


Mrs. L. CRABDALE, Maperath, Kells, Co. Meath, writes :—‘‘ Some three weeks ago I 
was feeling very much run down, ill, and depressed. I saw an advertisement of your Iron 
‘ Jelloids,’ and got a box and started taking them. I am greatly pleased with the result; 
my spirits, appetite, and general health are much improved. I have now put my two girls 
on acourse of them. I consider your preparation most valuable as a tonic and a general 
streng hener ; it is a perfect form of Iron. I shall always be delighted to speak in favour 
of ‘J-lloids’ to my friends, or ‘anyone requiring a safe and harmless and most efficient 
Tonic. I wish everyone who is run down at all would try ‘Jelloids' as I have done, 
because if they did I am sure there would be less complaining young girls and women.”’ 


A fortnight’s trial (price 1/14) will convince you. 





HOW IRON ‘JELLOIDS' ARE SOLD COUPON 143 Pall Mall Ma sazine 
Tonic for Men, Iron ‘Jelloids’ contain- 5 ase seoseih ag 

ing Quinine, No. 2a. Price 1/1} & 2/9| 4 fortnight’s treatment of either No. 1, 
For Children ... Iron ‘delloids’ No. 1 2, or 2a, and a free book on Anamia by Dr. 





ce 1/14 & 2/6 | Andrew Wilson, will be sent post free on receipt 
For Adults... Iron ‘Jelloids’ No. 2, of 1/2 and this Coupon or number by 
Price 1/14 & 2/9 THE ‘JELLOID® CO. (Dept. 143 P.), 
FROM ALL CHEMISTS 76, Finsbury Pavement, London, E.C 
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INNOVATieN TRUNKS 


PETITE Po UNK 
Week-end size (as illustrated) 
39 inches high ; 21 inches wide; 
13 inches deep 
Price £5 15 
Delivered free in the United Kingdom 
For de'ails of larger sizes write for list No. 12 
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4 his size Innovation Trunk accommodates 5 to 8 
¥ dresses for a lady or 5 suits for a gentleman 
with drawers giving ample accommcdation for linen 
No laborious packing or unpacking. No creased or wrinkled clothes on arrival 
at destination. 


Every article available immediately on opening the trunk. 
Exceptionally strong—will last a lifetime. No better value obtainable 


Price of Petite Trunk, £5 - 15 - 0 
WRITE FOR NEW CATALOGUE No. 12 


INNOVATION AGENCY 


Originators of the Innovation Trunk 


16 NEW BOND ST. LONDON, W 


PARIS NEW YORK EDINBURGH LIVERPOOL 
10 Rue Auber 329 Fifth Avenue Chas. Jenner &-Co. Bon Marche 
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the young mechanic is justly proud. 


face beam with delight. 





triumphs. 


WRITE FOR MECCANO BOOK No. 
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“ 


Meccano consists of 

brightly - plated steel PRICES 
strips, angle brackets, No.0. 

axle rods, gear and <a —- ~~ 2 
pulley wheels, screws — ae eo ae ee 
and nuts, and all parts ys oa me os 
for building actual ee . 
working models of the a ak Sn 
world’s engineering ~ O23 TE 4, 7 


IT IS FREE SEND FOR IT TO-DAY 


Meccano can be obtained at all the best Toy Dealers, Toy Fairs and Stores, or direct from 


MECCANO Ltd. 274 West Derby Road, Liverpool 





This Boy Built the Signal 


and now he is working it 


His Signal is made with Meccano steel strip; ani pieced together with 
Meccano bolts and screws. It is a solid structure, im shining stee/, of which 
He has now the joy of playing with his 
trains and signalling the line clear—or if he makes a signalling mistake, he can 
quickly pull the lever and so avoid an awful collision. 
his Meccano a LucGaGE Truck, a Rattway BripGe, a LeveL Crossinc, a 
CasLE Rattway, a Dewivery SHoot, an ELevarep Crane, an AEROPLANE, a 
Fire-Escape, a WINDMILL, a Moror Van, the Tower Bripce, and many other 
models—every one a working replica in shining steel, of a great engineering 
masterpiece. Give your boy Meccano this Christmas and you will see his bright 


MECCANO 


A HUNDRED TOYS IN ONE 


3/- makes 15 MODELS 


” 





He can also build with 


No mechanical skill is re- 
quired. No study is neces- 
sary. Your boy can com- 
mence building at once. 
The book of instructions con- 
sists of 80 pages, and contains 
170 illustrations. All tools 
are provided. There is nothing 
further to buy. 
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PROCTOR’S 


PINELYPTUS 


PASTILLES 


AVE long been recognised as the premier medicament for all Broncho- 
H Laryngeal affections. Their antiseptic and helpful influence is unique, 
appealing to those troubled with Cough, Influenza, Catarrh, Asthma, 
Vocal Weakness, and other affections of the Throat, Chest, and Lungs. They 
tone the vocal cords, giving clarity to the voice, and prevent Throat Fatigue. 
For weakness of the respiratory organs they are invaluable, freeing phlegm 
and otherwise exercising a beneficial influence peculiar only to “PINELYPTUS.” 
When the nostrils feel stopped and breathing difficult through the ill-effect of 
Catarrh, their volatile properties at once attack the sensitive inner lining of 
the nostrils, allay irritation, and restore the power to breathe in a natural way. 
For protection against Catarrh they are indeed a boon. 


Though entirely free from opiates, Cocain, and all noxious drugs, the speedy, 
soothing, and penetrating influence of PROCTOR’S PINELYPTUS PASTILL § 


is most striking and may be relied on as being perfectly safe and harmless to 
the most delicate. They do not in any way interfere with medical treatment 
and there is no objection to their use under any circumstances. They are 
valued, recommended, and used by the medical faculty. 


FAMOUS FOR FAMOUS FOR 
ASTHMA, THROAT, 
CATARRH, CHEST, 

COUGH. VOICE. 


INVALUABLE- TO SPEAKERS, SINGERS, TEACHERS, 
LAWYERS, AUCTIONEERS, &c. 











TESTIMONIALS PROVE THEIR MERIT. 





Madame SARAH BERNHARDT, The World Renowned Actress, ‘uses Proctor's Pinelyptus 
Pastilles, with great success for Throat, Chest and Voice, and recommends her friends to use them.” 

Madame ZINGARELLA, whose sensational and thrilling feats of Garing people view with breathless 
admiration, writes to Dr. T. Lamb, of 84 Court Street, Brooklyn ,—*'I have tested Proetor's Pinelyptus 
Pastilles from the box you gave me and freely state they surpass anything I have ever used for clearing the 
throat and tonine the voice. Thank you for bringing them to my attention.’ 

Mr. B. M. MAGILL, Ph. G., New York, Representative of Messrs. Smith, Kline and French Co. (Eskay's 
Albumenised Food), ‘considers Proctor’s Pinelyptus Pastilles the best Lozenge er Pastille made. This is 
based on his own experience and an intimate knowledge of similar remedies extending over 40 years and is 
the first endorsement he has ever given for a remedy.’ 

Rev. CORTLAND MYERS, D.D., Boston, Mass. :—‘‘I cannot speak too highly of Proctor’s Pinelyptus 
Pastilles, they surpass all other remedies for hoarseness. They have a wonderful effect in clearing the 
voice. No public speaker ean afford to be without them.’ 


PROCTOR’S PINELYPTUS PASTILLES 


Are sold by Chemists and Stores only, in boxes, 1/- and 2/6. 
Insist on having Proctor’s Pinelyptus. 
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Choose a “‘ Swan” because of its use- 
fulness, its perfect working, and its 
long life. It has a world-wide repu- 
tation for merit, yet it is not too 
pretentious but always in good taste. 
A “Swan” is a gift that all will 
appreciate 
The Prices are: 


220 down to 10/6 


Made in solid gold mounted with gems, plain gold, gold 
rolled, silver, vulcanite with geld band, or simply plain 
vulcanite. Designs by the dozen to select from. How- 
ever, every ‘Swan "’ is of the '' Swan” standard quality 
and guaranteed. 


Seld by Stationers and Jewellers 





MABIE, TODD & CO., 79-80 High Holborn, W.C. 


Branches: 38 Cheapside, E.C.; 93a Regent Street, W. 
3. Exchange Street, MANCHESTER; and at PARIS, 
BRUSSELS, and NEW YORK. 














‘ENERGY & HEALTH 


Kriischen Salts is the one safe, natural and always 
reliable home remedy, giving tone and energy to the 
system, making you look healthy, feel healthy, and 
keep healthy. 

It is as simple to take as it is certain in effect—a 
half-teaspoonful, taken in a tumbler of hot water 
before breakfast, and repeated for a few mornings, 
correcting all forms of Liver and Kidney Trouble, 
Indigestion, Constipation ; and proving invaluable in 
cases of Gout and Rheumatism. 


ONE SIZE, ONE PRICE—1/6 PER BOTTLE. 


Kriischen 
. Salts 


Of all Chemists, Grocers and Stores, or direct (U.K.) on receipt of 1/6. 
E. GRIFFITHS HUGHES (KRUSCHEN) LTD., 68 Deansgate Arcade, Manchester. 
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A Remedy Prescribed for Members of the Royal Family 


Kutnow’s Powder 


(By Appointment to H.H. The Maharajah of Kapurthala) 


Conquers Rheumatism, Sciatica, Gout 
Relieves Liverishness and Indigestion 


Free Trial Samples for all “Pall Mall” Readers 


““KUTNOW'S POWDER is the greatest 
eliminator.’’ Such is the phrase used 
by Prof. Love, M.D., who added: 
‘‘ Elimination is salvation.’’ But Kutnow's 
Powder is not a violent, unpalatable, 
and offensive purgative. The ‘* Lancet”’ 


says: ‘* It is a valuable addition to 
natural aperient medicines."’ The 
“British Medical Journal’’ says: ‘‘ It 


is a gentle effervescent, and a very 
agreeable and_ efficient aperient.’’ 
Kutnow’s, in a sentence, secures thorough 
elimination, and, therefore, perfect 
health. Kutnow'’s Powder ensures 
speedy elimination of urics from the 
blood, and thus conquers Rheumatism, 
Sciatica, and Gout. Dr. D. H. Culli- 
more, recognising its efficiency, wrote 
in his ‘* Book of Climates '’: ‘‘ Everyone 
should provide himself with Kutnow’s 
Powder.”’ 

DR. F. A. LEES, of Meanwood, Leeds, 
writing of the effect of the Powder, says: 
‘‘T have used many anti-uric-diathesis 
effervescents, and must certainly award 
the palm for mild yet speedy elimination 
of Urics from the blood to your prepara- 
tion; it is invaluable to a wide class of 
cases, such as we get among commercial 
travellers, clerks, and other brain workers."’ 

DR. BRACHET, of Aix-les-Bains, 
wrote: ‘‘I have prescribed Kutnow’s 
Powder for patients suffering from 
disorders of the Stomach, Liver and 
Bowels, and by its aid have obtained the 
best results.’’ 














Pall Mall Magasine, December, 1912. 





THE FREE TRIAL COUPON 


Post to Messrs. S. KUTNOW & CO., Lb., 
41, FARRINGDON RoapD, Lonpon, E.C. 


This coupon, which is only good when your name and address are written in it, 
entitles you to a free sample. 


ADDRESS.........+ saepienteiags ouevcesécocsocegecee 


eeeeeeeese 
Pee rere eres eee eee see es ee Sees sesSeeeeeesesssesese 


DO YOU SUFFER from “‘ Liverish- 
ness,’’ Excess of Uric Acid, or Constipa- 
tion? If so, you need Kutnow's Powder. 
The following are some of the ailments 
that follow irregularity of the organs of 
elimi ation :— 

1.—A sense of Oppression and Lassitude 

2.—The fact of being “ out of sorts” 

3.—Unsightly Eruptions and Eczema 
4.—Biliousness and Sick Headache 
5.—Rheumatism, Sciatica, and Gout 


If you suffer from any of the above 
you need Kutnow’s Powder. They 
indicate that you are in the grip of 
ailments which are destructive of Health, 
and for which Kutnow’s Powder provides 
a perfect and palatable remedy. 

Send the Coupon and try the remedy 
now—free. 


Beware of Substitutes. 


UTNOW’'S POWDER is readily 
K recognised by the signature, 
‘*S. Kutnow & Co., Ld.,’’ and by the 
registered  Trade-mark, ‘* Hirschen- 
sprung, or Deer Leap,’’ that appear 
on every wrapper and label. Your 
chemist will supply it in 2/9 bottles, or 
it will be sent direct, for 3/- post free, to 
any place in the United Kingdom from 
Kutnow’s London Offices. Be sure 
that you obtain Kutnow’s. Accept no 
substitute, which is always worthless. 
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4 The Sordid Sight, 


This waste they know, 
With friend “ Fluxite,” 
Need not 80. 


SAVE YOUR POTS AND PANS BY USING 


LUAKIT 


The paste that 


Simplifies Soldering. 


In countless homes Fluxite is being used to repair metal 

articles instead of discarding them. It is also employed 

world-wide by Plumbers, Engineers, Motorists, and others. 
Of Ironmongers, etc., in 6s, 1/*, and 2/- tins. 








THE “FLUXITE” SOLDERING SET, 


with which is included a Pamphlet on “Soldering Work,” 
containing a special ‘“‘small-space"’ Soldering Iron, a Pocket 
Blow Lamp, Fluxite, Solder, etc. 


Price 4/6. Sample Set post paid United Kingdom. 
Auto-Controller, 252 Vienna Road, Bermondsey, England. 














“PALL MALL” CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


ASTROLOGY. Horoscope of two years’ events. Send 
Birth Date, 1/- P.O. — Prof. Gould, Clare House, 
Whitchurch Road, Cardiff. 


ASTROLOGY. Changes, Finance, Success, Marriage, 
etc. Two years’ guide. Send birth-date and 1/- P.O,— 
Stellarius (Dept. B), 32 Ealing Park Gardens, London, W. 


OLD ARTIFICIAL TEETH bought; call or forward 

















by post; full value by return. —Messrs. Browning, 
Manufacturers, 63 Oxford Street, London. Established 

109 years. 
CATALOGUE. 


STANDARD POSTAGE STAMP 
1913 edition now ready. 530 pages, 4,000 illustrations. 
2/- post free. New Stamp Albums for 1913 in great variety. 
Descriptive lists gratis.—Whitfield. King & Co., Ipswich. 


STAMPS FREE! Grand Set of 14 Austria Jubilee 1h. 
to 1Kr. complete. Send 1d. postage, Gift C. 368. 
Bright & Son, 164, Strand, W.C. 


STAMPS FREE ! 100 different, or a set of 1OAUSTRI*N 
JUBILEE. Send 1d. postage. Mentien Gift 281. 
Avprovals 50% discount off ibbon's.—J. Wheeler & Co, 
124 Lennard Road, Beckenham, Kent. 


MEDICAL AND TOILET. 


HANDSOME MEN and women are slightly sunburnt. 

Sunbronze gives this tint; detection impossible ; 
genuine, harmless. 1/14. 2/9, 10/6.—Sunbronze Labor- 
atories, New Malden, Surrey. 


STAMMERING effectually cured by correspondence or 
personally; treatise lent free.—N.H. Mason, 30 Fleet 
Street, London. Established 1876. 


6§4-PAGE BOOK ABOUT HERBS AND HOW TO 
USE THEM. Free. Send for one—Trimnell, The 
Herbalist, 144 Richmond Road. Cardiff. Established 1879. 


RUNKENNESS CURBD, quickly, secretly, per- 
manently, unfa‘lingly, harmlessly. Cost trifling; sample 
free.—Carlton Chemical Co., 705 Birmingham 





























Not a Scraper— 


DIFFERENT and BEITER 
is the 


“UNIVERSAL” 


SAFETY RAZOR. 


DIFFERENT in the superiority of its cutting 
principle—the diagonal draw cut—over any 
other method, 


BETTER in that it does not tear but severs 
each hair closely, 


DIFFERENT in its self-regulating safety 
guard which morning after morning auto- 
matically assumes the same- adjustment, 
thereby always giving the same close, clean, 
comforting shave. 


BETTER in its hollow-ground, perfectly- 
tempered blades of such infinite superi- 
ority as to hold their intense keenness 
almost indefinitely. 


Price 10/5 


Including Extra Blade. 
Your Barber doesn’t 


use a scraping razor 


Ask him Why. 


Send a postcard 
’ for Razor Booklet, 
LANDERS, FRARY & CLARK, 
Room 14 , 31 Bartholomew Close, London, E.C, 


























suffer from Neuralgia or Headache when 
there is a safe, sure, and speedy remedy? 
To prove it, we will send you TWO 








ZOX 


Powders free on receipt of 
stamped addressed envelope. 
(Mention this Journal.) Zox is 
sold by Chemists and Stores at 
1/- and 2/6 per box, or direct 
from the ZOX CO., 11 Hatton 
Garden, London, E.C. 




















famp cloth—a little Chivers’ Soap—a 
darpet like new without taking it up. 
Sample ball sent post free 8d. stamps. 


© CHIVERS ao. soap worxa BATH 
Exterminated b 


= LIVERPOOL” VIRUS 
without danger to other animals 

= jee ag smell from 

bodies. Intinsready 

a with the bait. 

oe for Rats, 2/6 and 

; for Rites, a Of all 


EVANS SONS, LESCHER e WEBB, Lid., 
(Dept. M.M.), Hanover Street, LIVERPOOL. 
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Press the 
Button— 
that’s all 





REAL REST. 


Simply press the button 
and the back will decline or 
automatically rise to any 
position ; release the button 
and the back is locked. 
The Arms open outwards, 
affording easy access 
and exit. The Leg Rest 
adjusts to various inclina- 
tions and when not in use 
slides under the seat. 


Catalogue C21 of Adjustable 
Chairs - - - - Post Free 
J. FOOT & SON, LTD. 
171 New Bond Street 

















“PALL MALL 
MAGAZINE™ 


NOTICE TO READERS 
AND CONTRIBUTORS 


T will interest our readers to learn that the “‘ Pall Mall Magazine”’ 
is about to be acquired by Messrs. Iliffe and Sons (Limited), of 
20, Tudor Street, E.C., the well-known publishers of the 


** Autocar,” etc. 


The transfer of the property will take place on November 30, and the 
responsibility of the present proprietor, and of the present editor, Mr. 
Charles Morley, will cease after the publication of the Christmas (Decem- 
ber) Number (published on November 18), but we are informed that 
Messrs. Iliffe and Sons (Limited) intend to develop the magazine upon 
the lines which have hitherto proved so successful, and which have raised 
the ‘“ Pall Mall Magazine” to its present high position. 


It will be interesting to watch the future development of the magazine, 
as the new proprietors have, we believe, been most successful in their 
conduct of the various papers they issue, and the fact that they are also 
block makers and printers will enable them to produce a magazine that 
will not only interest but please the artistic taste of its readers. 


In wishing the “ Pall Mall Magazine” a long and successful career 
in its new home, we beg to ask that from this date all communications, 
literary, artistic, or otherwise, relating to issues to be published after 
the December number may be addressed to 


Messrs. ILIFFE & SONS (LTD.), 20 Tudor Street, E.C. 
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. Watérman’s 
(Ideal 
FoufitarnPen 


provide you with a splendid opportunity for freeing 
your friend from the irritating inefficiencies of the 
steel pen and its accompanying evil, the inkwell. 
Seize the opportunity! Give him, or her, a Water- 
man’s Ideal this Christmas. Then will your friend 
write in luxurious comfort with a pen that speeds on 
without faltering ; that carries its own ink supply and 
can be used at home, at the office, in the train, 
hotel or out of doers; a pen which is always a 
help and never a hindrance. If the nib isn’t quite 
right, it can be exchanged until recipient is exactly 
suited. Every pen guaranteed. 
































In 4 Styles—Regular and Self-Filling, 10/6 
and upwards; Safety and Pump-PFilling, 
12/6 and upwards. Of Stationers and Jewellers 
everywhere. In Silver or Gold for Presentation. 
Booklet free from : 
L. & C. HARDTMUTH, Ltd., 
Koh-i-noor House, Kingsway, London. 


>, (New York: 173 Broadway.) f* 
San ay e 
tae 








“To give away a Waterman's Ideal is to make a friend 


for life.’—S. R. CROCKETT. 
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TURKISH BATHS 
AT HOME. 


All the delights and benefits of every form of Hot Air 
Vapour, Perfumed, and Medicated Baths can be en- 
joyed privately, economically, and with absolute satety 


in your own room. Our Patent Folding Cabinets 

embrace every desirable feature and possess several 

exclusive advantages, such as— 

Efficient and Absolutely Safe Outside Heater; Ad- 
ustable Seat; Heat Regulator; the Bather is not 
astened by the _— to ae seen ‘Exit is easy 

and immediate d; Durability 

and Perfect Hygiene. 

Prices from 35/-. Write for ‘‘ BATH BOOK," No. 21. 


J. FOOT & SON, Ltd., Per R22. Nor 
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Present 








Whether you are 
receiving or giv- 
ing the present, 
what you require 





is something which is really useful, and which 
will last for an almost indefinite pericd. This 


is to be found in 


DAISY 





VACUUM CLEANER 





It forms an ideal present for those who keep 
house or those intending to do so, 


The vacuum cleaner is a domestic necessity. 
It cleans carpets, tapestries, upholstery, cur- 
tains, &c., with considerably less effort than 
required for sweeping and brushing, and they 
will look much brighter and sweeter than after 
being 2leaned in the ordinary way. 


Besides this, more hygienic conditions will prevail, owing 1o the 
fact that all the dust is collected instead of part being distributed by 


the act.on of sweeping. 














Write for interesting 
Booklet * D" onthe dust 
question andits solution 


WHO 
SAID 
DUST ? 








Full range of other 
models from £2 2 0 


to £18 18 0 


Of all Ironmongers and 
House Furnishers. 


We shall be pleased 
to arrange a demon- 
stration in your own 
home free of a!l charge 


to you. 











Model A, £6 6 0 
Complete with Fittings, 
ready for use. 














The DAISY VACUUM GLEANER CO., LTD., 


Leamington Road, Gravelly Hill, BIRMINGHAM. 


Also Wool Exchange ——_ Collins Street, Melbourn 
Zealand: Elphinstone Street, Camp 


Karachi, India. 


Arcade, Auckland, 


e; Strand 
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AR | —announcement of interest to the Readers of the 


“Pall Mall Magazine” with ambition and a taste for Drawing. 


F YOU have learned to write, you can These lessons constituting the P.C.C. 

learn to draw; if you have learned to Poster Course are clear and easy to follow, 

draw, you can easily learn to make sketches superbly illustrated by hundreds of original 
suitable for commercial requirements. drawings, many of them in colours. 

The demand for ordinary easel-pictures is The Art Director of the “ P.C.C.,’’ who 
diminishing, but personally con- 
the urgent need The ~ P.C C Poster & Showcard Designing Course | ducts this course, 
for slick, effec- 2 Conducted sy CHARLES E. DAW a criticises the 
P.C.C. students’ 
exercises, and 
with his en- 
couragement, 
practical advice 
and enthusiasm 
he has_ helped 
more men and 
women to earn 
money by art 
than any other 
man. 

The informa- 














tive, and easy-to- 
print sketches is 
increasing 
amazingly. 
There are 
many art stu- 
dents, but not 
nearly enough 
designers who 
have been taught 
the practical 
technique 
peculiar to the 
profession. tion given in the 
Hundreds _ of Course and in 
men and women |. © Bee fp Aete Soe nt: ae ie oe «=O his personal 
who can draw a letters to 
little are wasting students is ex- 
their time trying clusive to the 
to paint in the P.C.C. System 
old style way of correspond- 
easel pictures ence tuition, 
that no one and cannot be 
wants to buy. found in any 
Yet they could guide or text 
easily learn, by book ever 
spare-time study published. 
through the post, The reader of 
how to do the the “ Pall Mall” 
work that’s with a taste for 
wanted. It is drawing who 















































easier to design ; sends a_ small 
a poster and sell Reduced from “—s Se eet ae? tllustrating specimen of work 
it for £25 than and stamped and 
it is to paint in the art-school manner the addressed envelope will receive, gratis, the 
usual “ Plate of Fruit.” Art Director’s personal criticism and opinion 


A series of graduated, confidential, and on his or her chances of success in the new 
personal lessons, prepared and illustrated by and remunerative branches of Applied Art. 


4 popular Designer of International Reputa- You risk nothing and it costs merely the 
tion, is all you need to know to develop and — postage to obtain an expert’s opinion that 
turn your talents to profitable account. may mean pounds a week to you. 


Write Secretary : 


PRACTICAL CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 


91 THANET HOUSE, STRAND, W.C. 
(Opposite the Law Courts) 
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Publishers’ Announcement. 





THE JANUARY NUMBER 


OF THE 


PALL MALL MAGAZINE 




















one, 
interesting nature. 
issue will be splendidly illustrated. 


The following are some of the principal features’: 


OMMENCING with the January Number of ‘“ THE 
PALL MALL MAGAZINE,” a number of important 


changes and improvements will be made. 


The JANUARY NUMBER will be an extremely attractive 
The contents will be notable for their varied character and 
New features will be introduced, and the 


THE NEW LAND CAMPAIGN. 
By Edward G. Hemmerde, K.C., M.P., 


together with expressions of opinion from the other side. 


AN ARTICLE OF ENGROSSING INTEREST 
TO WOMEN. 
By Madame Sarah Grand. 


NORMAN ANGELL—WAR BREAKER. 
An interesting study of an unique personality. 


By John Hilton. 


HAUNTED HOUSES. Actual experiences of the weird. 
By Monsignor Benson. 


PANAMA, CITY OF MADMEN. 
By John Fleming Wilson. 


THE SECRET. A new Serial of unusual merit. 
By Frank Savile. With Illustrations by Cyrus Cuneo. 


A MONTHLY CAUSERIE. 
By Hilaire Belloc. 


THE THEATRE. An illustrated article splendidly printed 


on art paper. 


SHORT STORIES, VERSE, and numerous other 


features. 























Place your order at once. 





The Publishers, ILIFFE & SONS, LTD., 20 Tudor Street, London, E.C. 
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FOR HARD WEAR 
(0 SIZES in } enn Bejng > io they Outwear 
two Ordinary Carpe e enly Carpets A ge F 
modern ceqehteeenta, being 5 Hyeienlo, Decorative, 
Durable, and Inexpensive. Easy to Sweep. Do not 
Dust. (SEND FOR PaTTERNS.) Here are the Prices of 
ABINGDON CORD SQUARES: 
si ain axe tiga aie Reversible. 
x x x 23 x 2 
oss iz x py ws 3 x4 8x8 








8/6 15/< 
8x8} — 4 8 
oz Sze x4 ‘aa hee a see 






4x4 4x4 by a ~y 4x7 

27/6 30/- 33/6 ao/- ers, 
(Ca: Fay afte made tn all widths fos 
The ABINGDON Gate CARP mg ura. 60. Ltd, 


ABINGDON. ON- 
THAMES. 
















AN IDEAL GIFT 






Can be instantly raised, 
. lowered, reversed, or 
inclined. Extends over 
bed, couch, or chair, and is 
an ideal Table for reading 
or taking meals in 
To change from a fiat 
table to an inclined read- 
ing stand, simply press the 
push button at the top of 
standard. It cannot over- 
balance. Comprises 
Table, Reading Stand, 
Writing Table, Bed Rest, 
Sewing or Work Table, 
Music — Easel, Card 
Table, & 
No. 1.—Enamelled Metal Parts, with Stained 
‘ak Top . #176 
No. 2.—Ditto, with Adjustable Side Tray 


Automatic Bookholders (as stuctvated) a115 0 
No. 3.—Complete as No. 2, but Polished Oak aa 60 


Top and superior finish . ee 
No. &~Comelets: as No. 2, but polished Mahogany 
Top and all Metal Parts Nickel-Plated 23 3 O 
Money refunded in full to those not completely satisfied. 
Carriage Paid in Great Britain. 
Write for Booklet A 21 


J. FOOT & SON, LTD. (Dept. A 21), 
171, New Bond Street, London, W. 
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> TH: NEW WAY TO 


Clean Sliver & Electro-Plate 
1S TO USE 

POLIVIT 

Polivit—a metalloid slab—does the work by 

itself. You simply place it into water with 

washing soda, pla:e the ware to be cleaned on it, 

and as by magic the dirt flies from the silver to 

the Polivit, leaving the plate as c ean and bril- 

liantly polished as when new. 

, Itsaves time and labour and prevents scratches 

and wear. 

AWARDED GOLD MEDAL. CERTIFIED 

. NON-INJURIOUS. * 


Small siz> 1/3 Standard size 2/6 






























Of all Ironmongers and Stores. Manufactured by 
THE POLIVIT MANUFACTURING Co. Ld. 


1, Orchard Street, Great Smith et, 
WESTMINSTER, LONDON, 8.W. 



























y. 
i At. 
ALTHO’ DEAF 


The Danjhill Earphone will enable you to hear 
Perfectly. With it you can once more enjoy con- 
versation and music, and attend the theatre. 
It is the latest and most perfect instrument for 
perhety Deaf yet produced, and costs half the price of 
others. 

TRY IT NOW. 


Every instrument is supplied on a week or 
fortnight's trial. 
THE 


DANJHILL 
EARPHONE 
ENABLES YOU TO 
HEAR WITH EASE. 


May be tested at: 
304 SUMMER LANB, BIRMINGHAM. 
20 HiGm STREET. en het 
9 WATERGATE, GRANTH 
3 WESLEY AVENUE, PEVERELL, A PLYMOUTH. 


Write for particulars. 
D. & J. H. HILL, 
58 Cheapside, London, E.C. 
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s PALL MALL GAZETTE 


Is a journal that has made _ history 
during the past six months. In this 
short time it has succeeded in more 
than doubling its circulation by the 
revival of the traditions of its palmiest 
days, and the introduction of many 
sparkling up-to-date features that have 
placed it in the very forefront of 
evening journalism, of which it is the 
most brilliant present-day example. 
In its treatment of the news of all 
the world, Finance, Politics, Sport, 
Literature, the Arts and Fashion, and 
the many interests that go to make our 
national life, the Patt Mati Gazerre 
stands supreme. It is, beyond question, 


The Best Evening Newspaper 


ONE PENNY EDITIONS DAILY 
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Mr. THOS. TAYLOR 











a0) 

Mr. Thos. Taylor, of 35, Stuart Road, Walton, Liver- 
pool, is rejoicing in the fact that it was unnecessary 
for him to resort to the knife for the cure of a rupture 
from which he had suffered for 25 years. At his age 
(64 years), he could not bring himself to the point of 
having an operation performed. He had tried various 
trusses, held out as cures, but he was still as far from 
acure as ever. He learned of the Rice Method, and, 
becoming convinced that the theory was quite prac- 
ticable, decided to give it a trial. He is now completely 
cured and has no use for a truss. 

Mr. Taylor will gladly give full particulars of his cure 
to any sufferer, as he fully believes that anyone who is 
ruptured can be cured by the Rice Method if they will 
only use it. This method has met with wonderful 
success, and as an important improvement in it has 
recently been effected, Messrs. RICE, Ltd. (A. 528), 
8 & 9, Stonecutter Street, London, E.C., are now 
making a special offer to all rupture sufferers. If you 
are ruptured, write them to-day for a detailed descrip- 
tion of their method and the recent improvement, 
which they have agreed to send sealed and post paid 
to those who mention Mr. Taylor’s Cure, 
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“TYPEWRITERS. 


Smith Premiers or Rems. on hire, 


10/- month, 27/6 quarter. 
Deducted if bought. 


First-class Machines, £5 65s. each. 











‘ 


MSS. Copied 


| TAYLOR'S, Ltd., 74 Chancery Lane, London, W.C, 


™” “Ardent 


OIL STOVE WITH THE WIRE TOP 


is the ideal up-to-date oil stove for the refined home. 














A 














NO SMOKE—NO SMELL—WELL-RADIATED HEAT 








Of all Ironmongers and Stores. 
Wholesale only of : 
Sepulchre’s Heating & Lighting Co., 
WESTMINSTER, LONDON, S.W. 
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You are safe and sure to 

please if you give him a 
Clemak Safety Razor, the finest 
safety razor the world has ever 
known. The 


LEMAK 32°" 5 


is the last word in razor perfection—every day in the year 

it is ready to give him a surpassingly smooth, comfortable 

shave—he cannot geta scratch, much less a cunt shaves 

in half the usual time— one outfit will last a lifetime, there 

is no constant expense for new blades—there 3 no 
grinding or honing expense either. 


Remember the name CLEMAK.— refuse 
imitations—the Clemak makes a real present 


** Made as well and shaves as well as any Guinea Razor.’’ 


Clemak Razor and Seven 
Blades . .« 5/- 
New Model Set with Pwelve 
lades . . 7/6 
Combination Outfir, ‘Sue 
pingMachine, Velvet Hide 
Strop, with Clemak and 
Twelve Blades. . . . 10/6 


OF ALL STORES, GUTLERS, &. 
or post free from 
canna RAZOR CO., 
17, Billiter Street, London. 
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THE ONLY PERFECT COFFEE MAKER 


mae CAFFETA 


MAKES A USEFUL AND NOVEL PRESENT. 


Piace water and coffee together, light the lamp, and 


WAIT FOR THE WHISTLE TO BLOW— 
THAT’S ALL. 


Size: 4 Cups. 6 Cups. 8 Cups. 
Putedor) 15/6 21/- 25/- 
Also in Sterling Silver. Prices on Application. 


Used by Royalty. Supplied to H.R.H. Crown Prince 
of Greece, &c., &c. 


Obtainable from Army and Navy, Alex. Clark Mfg. Co., D. H 
Evans, John Barker, Debenham & Freebody, Harrods, Mappin & 
Webb, Peter Robinson, Maple, Selfridge, Spiers & Pond 
Hicklenton & Sydal, Swan and Edgar, Junior Army & Navy, Civil 
Service Stores, Melliship & Harris, Wilson & Gill, Vickery, 
Whiteley, Derry & Toms, and all the leading Stores and 
Silversmiths throughout the country. 
















































In case of difficulty, write the Manufacturer: 


L.WIENER, Ia, Fore St., London, E.C. 









Pat. No. 9621/10. 
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7O SHAVE 
8 COMFORT 


en THERMOS wee 


No waiting—no putting up with lukewarm water. 
Hot water poured in over night is waiting, still steaming hot in a THERMOS—not in 
an imitation. See the name ‘‘THERMOS”’ on the bottom. 

ALL SIZES AND PRICES FROM A HALF-PINT AT 5s. 


From all Jewellers, Chemists, Ironmongers and Stores. 
Wholesale only:—A. E. GUTMANN & Co., 8 Long Lane, London, E.C. 
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THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART Co., Ltd. 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


Publishers of Reproductions of 








“FINISHED FOR THE DAY.” 


By RowLanD WHEELWRIGHT 


List sent free. Illustrated Catalogue post free, Price Is. 


the celebrated Pictures in all 
the important Galleries of the 
World. 


A Delightful Christmas, 
New Year, or Wedding 
Present 


“The Tatler” says: “ The reproductions of 
the Autotype Fine Art po ht Conoue of classical 
and well-known modern pictures are one of 
the cheapest and most Coontifel we have 
seen. It is impossible to speak too highly 
of the excellence of these Autotypes. e 
most important works of all our foremost 
Artists are selected and reproduced with 
infinite care direct from the original paint- 
ings, and when framed they are worthy of a 
Bree i in every cultured and refined home. 

e heartily recommend our readers who 
are looking for something reall ly arlistic to 
visit the Fine A-t Gallery, 74 New Oxford 
Street, London.” 


The Company undertakes 
Copying and the Enlargement 
of own Photographs in Mono- 
chrome or Colour, and the 
Reproduction of Oil Paintings 
in Private Collections. 














Yields more real pleasure 
to the pipe smoker than 
any other mixture. 








“LUNTIN"” 


Mixture. 


A perfect blending of 
the highest grade tobaccos. 


MAY NOW BB HAD AT 
rere 
ly ned hee 
tlb. Tins ... 2). 
In Three Strengths, 
From all high-class Tobacconists, or 


send stamps for desired amount to the 
Sole Manufacturers: 


THOMSON & PORTEOUS 


EDINBURGH 

















Your Hair Will 
Look Better, 


will be more beautiful, longer and finer, will stop 
falling off, and Scurf and Dandruff will disappear 
if you take care of it by using 


Rowland’s Macassar Oll 


FOR YOUR HAIR. 


It will nourish and promote its growth, and keep your 
children’s hair in good condition. For Fair Hair you 
should use Golden Macassar Oil. Sold in 3/6, 7/-, 
and 10/6 bottles, by Stores, Chemists, and 
Rowland’s, 67, Hatton Garden, London, 


Start taking care of your Hair to-day, and 
send for a bottle of 


ROWLANDS 
MACASSAR OIL 
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A PLEASANT WAY TO HEALTH 


No Special diet—no drugs—no loss of time—just a glass of sparkling, refreshing, purifying 


ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT?’ 


BEFORE BREAKFAST 
THIS IS THE NATURAL WAY 


This well-known standard aperient gently stimulates the liver, the body’s filter. 

With this important organ working properly the blood becomes pure, the nerves 

normal, the impoverished tissues nee Sound refreshing sleep, a clear 
brain, a hearty appetite, and a good digestion are sure to follow. 


Prepared by J. C. ENO, Ltd., ‘ FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, S.E. 
SOLD BY CHEMISTS AND STORES EVERYWHERE. 


RED. ~——S || PEATMOOR| | 


OLD SCOTCH 


WHITE 
. BLUE WHISKY 
























“SOFT, MELLOW, DELIGHTFUL, 


For Breakfast & after Dinner Carries the Wild Rough Scent 
of the Highland Breeze.” 


In making, use less quantity, it being so 
much stronger than ordinary COFFEB 
























Disordered Digestion 
The natural cure is special attention to diet 
thereby allowing the organs to recuperate. 
The “ALLENBURYS” Diet is the ideal food for 
dyspeptics, invalids, and those with impaired 
digestion, nourishing and invigorating the 


whole system. MADE IN A MINUTE 
Add boiling water only. 













Send 3d. Stamps 
for large sample. 
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Diamond and Whole Pearl Scarf Pin, 
£3 15s. 6d. 


MAGMA Yo 


Fashionable Long Shape Moroceo Bag, 

with Silver Gilt Flexible Mounts and Leather 

Strap Handle; outside Pocket lined Moire, with 
Money Compartment lined White Kid. 


Size, 104 X 5} in. 


Dark Green, Navy Blue, Violet or Black Fine 
Grain Seal Morocco. Only £1 18s. 6d 





J, G. VIGKERY 


XMAS GIFTS, The most charming collection in London. 









Their Majesties’ 
Jeweller & Silversmith 
179, 181, 183 
REGENT ST., LONDON, W. 





Vickery’s Latest Beautifully 
Engine -turned Solid Silver 
Cigarette Cases. 


For single row— 


38X2}in.... £2 15s. Od. 
53 X3¢in. ... B& 15s. Od. 


For double row— 


34X2}in.... 2B Bs. Od. 








Motor or Week-end Dressing 

Case for a Lady, in Green, Blue, 

or Violet Morocco, fitted best 

Ivory and Sterling Silver. Contains 

every requisite for Motor Trip or 
Short Visit. 


Only £4 18s, 6d. 


























